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Radio saves thousands of dollars a year for the farmers. 
To the weather and tharket reports, and the agricultural 
Lectures, broadcasting stations all over the country add 
many emergency services to the farmer. Station WGY will 
broadcast the word to spray, the day the buds open to the 


Radiola 20, with five 
Radiotrons. . $115 


Where dep 


HEN the codling moth lays 

its eggs in the bud—the word 
comes—right on the hour— 
**Spray!"’ When a cold wave is roll- 
ing toward the home fields—the 
warning comes—‘*‘Frost tonight!"’ 
The farmer no longer plays a losing 
game with the weather man. He 
gets the weather reports by radio. 
He no longer takes the price he can 
get—but sells his goods at the top 
of the market. He gets the market 
reports daily—by radio. 


On the farm, where the dependabil- 
ity of a radio set is a matter of 
dollars saved—where distance is 
important—and clearness—the new 


endabilitp counts — 


diola 2O 


Radiola 20 meets all demands. It 
was built to give greater five tube 
performance than any previous 
five tube set-—for those who want a 
fine set at a moderate price. 


It is so accurately built that, with 
its three tuning circuits for sensi- 
tivity and selectivity, it can be 
tuned in with a szngle control. The 
man who wants to play for distant 
stations will use the extra knobs for 
extreme delicacy of tuning. But a 
single turn of a single control will 
bring in the near programs, one by 
one. 


For volume—on .inexpensive dry 
batterics—Radiola 20 has the new 


RCA power Radiotron. This newest 
tube takes the strain of added vol- 
ume— gives you clearer, truer tone. 


With Radiola 20, the farmer has the 
simplicity of uni-control. Volumeand 
clarity of tone for the music of the 
great artists, now being broadcast 
fromthe big cities. And dependability! 
RCA, with the backing of the great 
laboratories of General Electric and 
Westinghouse, can assure you not 
only finest performance, but contin- 
ued fine performance. 


Get a Radiola 2o—and get close to 
the market, news and entertain- 
ment centers of the great cities! 


diola 
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aging around $10.80 a hundred, I wrote 
in article which appeared in the October 
93 issue of Wallaces’ Farmer, predicting that 
the average price for hogs during Mareh would 
be around $12.50 a hundred at Chicago. This 
prediction was based on the Sarle formula, and 
in the whole, has been exceedingly accurate. I 
fave been tempted, therefore, to run another 
hart. This chart indicates that the high point 
mhog prices will be reached in March or early 
April, and that prices for heavy hogs this sum- 
mer Will be lower than they are now. Well fin- 
hed light hogs weighing around 200 pounds 
may sell for $1.50 or even $2 a hundred higher 
than is indicated in this chart, especially dur- 
ig August and September. Heavy hogs, on 
he other hand, and especially packing sows, 
vill probably sell for less than the chart 
indicates thruout the greater part of 
the summer and early fall of 1926. 
There is of course a lot of guesswork 
involved in a prediction of this sort. 
his applies especially to the hog prices 
of next winter, which depend to a con- 
iderable extent on business conditions 
sthey develop this summer, the kind 
if weather we have at farrowing time 
his spring, and the size of corn crop 
Which we harvest next fall. 


[ui October, when hog prices were aver- 

































Operation of the Sarle Formula 


The Sarle formula, on which my pre- 


meomine business conditions. It seems 
hat as a rule a severe break in the stock 
market is followed five or six months 
ter by « severe break in the hog mar- 
met. Sometimes the lag of hog prices 
ikhind New York stock exchange prices 
longer than this and sometimes not so : 
ong. Karly in March there was a se- 
Were break in New York stocks, which 
Mdieates that, there may perhaps be 
me trouble in the hog market by late 
immer or fall, 
However, the best information which 
am able to get as to numbers of spring 
igs to be farrowed leads me to think 
Mat with ordinary weather there will 
the any ereat surplus of pigs market- 
Mnext fall and winter. There will un- 
mbtedly be more than this past year, 
ithardly enough more to cause a de- 
Moralized market. By next June or July 
m Department of Agriculture will 
We available the post office survey as 
how the number of spring pigs this 
compares with a year ago, and it will then 
possible to make a more intelligent guess as 
the course of hog prices next winter. It now 
"ks to me as tho there would be 10 per cent 
lore hogs this next winter than last winter. The 
ket will probably be lower because the move- 
mt in the stock exchange foreshadows the 
Mbability that labor will not be so well em- 
ed this next winter. 
to just how profitable it will be to feed 
“es hext winter depends to some extent on the 
eof corn. If corn prices during the next six 
itis on lowa farms range from 50 to 75 cents 
“shel, it is fairly certain that hogs at Chicago 
xt fall and winter will sell high enough to re- 
Ma fair profit. If, however, bad corn grow- 
$ Weather comes on and corn prices on Iowa 
sms advance beyond 80 cents a bushel, there 
‘Mot be much money in feeding hogs next 
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By 1. A. Wallace 


winter, With just average conditions, prospects 
are that there will still be fairly good money in 
feeding hogs next winter. If the corn crop of 
1926 is average or better than average, there is 
almost certain td be a great overproduction of 
hogs by late 1927. 

The German lard tariff is to be inereased 
next August. It is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult for Europe to pay the United States a 
satistactory price for that 20 per cent of feder- 
ally inspeeted pork products which is exported. 
In spite of all these weaknesses, however, the 
immediate situation seems to be strong enough 
to warrant feeding corn extensively to hogs 
during the next eight or ten months. 

There is a strong tendency for the corn prices 
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A prediction for heavy hog prices at Chicago, If the New York stock 
market recovers this spring and summer, and if there is bad farrowing 
weather this spring, hog prices should not drop as rapidly as here indi- 
cated during the late summer and fall. Light hog prices may not drop at 
all during the summer, but in that case the drop during October and 
November will be severe. 


of one year to have an influence on the hog 
prices of the next year. When corn has been 
fairly cheap and hogs fairly high for a year or 
two, it almost inevitably follows that hogs will 
sell below their normal relationship with corn. 
That is the philosophy of the corn and hog 
charts which we publish in the first issue each 
month of Wallaces’ Farmer. This chart has now 
been published every month for more than ten 
years, and Wallaces’ Farmer readers who have 
studied it have made a lot of money thereby. 
As a result of this chart, hundreds of Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers have had more than their usual 
number of hogs on hand this winter and have 
thereby been able to make money by feeding 
low priced corn to high priced hogs. At the 
present time, I believe that most Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers have about their usual number 
of sows on hand to farrow this spring. . 


1927 


What Will Hog Prices Be This Year? 


A Forecast on the Trend of Hog Prices for the Next Twelve Months 


When it comes to breeding for fall litters, I 
think that most of our readers will breed their 
usual number of sows or slightly less than the 
usual number. While it is not absolutely certain 
that hogs by April, May and June of 1927 will 
be selling lower than corn, yet it is fairly ecer- 
tain that the price will not be so very good. 
Those hog men who have learned how to use oil 
meal, tankage and ground alfalfa to supplement 
corn in feeding fall pigs, and who are therefore 
able to raise fall pigs cheaper than most farm- 
ers, will doubtless be wise in planning on their 
usual number this year. However, the cream is 
off the present hog cyele and those who are not 
first-class hog men will do well to think twice 
before making plans to keep more than their 
usual number of hogs the next two years. 

In the long run, hog prices have a lot to do 
with making corn prices. While it is 
true that the corn prices of today havea 
lot to do with the hog prices of next 
year, it is also true that in the long run 
it is hogs which put value into corn. If 
it were possible to market at the eleven 
leading hog markets each year 38,000,- 
000 hogs at an average price of $11.50 a 
hundred, it would soon be possible to 
establish a corn price, one year with 
another, of around $1 @ bushel at Chi- 
eago. Unfortunately, it seems that the 
eleven leading hog markets of the coun- 
try will only take around 30,000,000 
hogs at an average price of $11.50 a 
hundred, and, unfortunately, 30,000,- 
000 hogs sent to these markets is not 
enough to put stability into the cern 
situation: And so it happens that some 
years we have 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 


extra hogs in the United States, a 
strong corn situation and low hog 


prices, Other years we may have a suf- 
ficient shortage of hogs to make strong 
hog prices but the chief market for corn 
is thereby contracted, and so we have 
weak corn prices. To put health into 
both the corn and hog’ situations, it is 
necessary that there should be an outlet 
at the eleven leading markets for 38,- 
000,000 hogs at an average price of 
around $11.50 a hundred. 


Advantage of Heavy Hogs Lessens 


Over a long period of years heavy 
hogs sell for more than light hogs dur- 
ing November, December and January. 
In recent years, however, this advan- 
tage of heavy hogs has been growing 
less and in years of heavy corn crops 
light hogs have been outselling heavy 
hogs even during late fall and early winter. 
Light hogs usually have their greatest advan- 
tage over heavy hogs. in July, August and Sep- 
tember. In late summer and early fall, heavy 
packing sows coming. to market create a situa- 
tion where light hogs bring a premium. In late 
winter anc spring, there was ordinarily very lit- 
tle difference between heavy hog and light hog 
prices before the war. Now, however, light hogs 
sell for more than heavy hogs except in years 
when the corn crop is very short. 

Next fall, after the oncoming trend of busi- 
ness is more apparent, the size of the corn 
crop known and more definite information is 
available as to number of spring pigs, I want to 
prepare another article along this line, assum- 
ing, of course, that the situation develops in a 
way to lead me to retain my faith in the Sarle 
method of forecasting hog prices. 
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OVERPRODUCTION IN INDUSTRY AND 
AGRICULTURE 


A GRAIN trade paper says that a number of 
manufacturers have an overproduction of 
goods, but that they are men enough not to run 
to congress for help, The inference is that the 
farmers are babies to ask congress for the pas- 
sage of such a measure as the Dickinson bill. 
It is because some farmers instinctively agree 
with the sentiment expressed by this grain 
trade paper that we want to call attention to 
the great difference in the situation of manu- 
facturers and farmers. In the first place, very 
few manufacturers were dependent upon Euro- 
pean demand for their products before the war 
in the same way as the hog and wheat farmers 
of the west. The lack of effective European 
demand for surplus wheat and pork is largely 
traceable to thea action of the United States 
government in lending huge sums of money to 
Europe during the war. The post-war reversal 
in trade balances as it hits the middle-western 
farmer is a war calamity of such magnitude as 
to be of concern to the entire nation. 
In the second place, farmers, separated as 


‘they are by distance, heredity, training, ete., 


find it impossible to make a satisfactory ad- 
justment to such a calamity as the post-war 
reversal in trade balances. Manufacturers, be- 
cause of the nature of their business, can make 
such adjustments very rapidly. 

It is the bounden duty of congress to look 
into the agricultural situation with the very 
greatest care. The United States government 
owes a blood debt to the farmer which it has 
not yet paid. 





DIRECT BUYING BY PACKERS 


HE volume of hogs bought by packers out 
in the country has increased greatly in the 
last year. The commission men at the terminal 
markets are greatly worried over the shift away 
from the yards. They miss their commissions, 
A good many farm organizations are decidedly 
They see it as 
a move to put the price registering ‘machinery 
of the terminal markets on a non-competitive 
basis. The good stuff will be bought in the 
country ; the surplus will go to the market and 
make the price at which all will be sold. This 
feeling on the part of the farm organizations 
is probably strengthened by the fact that many 
are interested in farmers’ commission firms 
which take the same attitude toward the prob- 
lem as the private houses. 
From the point of view of social efficiency, 
buying in the country is a good thing. The 


charges at the yards, the commissions, the extra 
feed charges, the cost of re-shipping to differ- 
ent points by order buyers and speculators, are 
cut out. Yet once this simple system of direct 
shipments was largely employed in this section ; 
it was done away with. Why? Because it put 
the price making power in the hands of the 
packers. 

Isn’t there some way in which the advantages 
of direct shipping from re-load station to pack- 
er can be retained without putting price con- 
trol in the packers’ hands? It seems to us that 
an organization of cattle and hog feeders could 
build up a series of re-load stations of their 
own, put a dominating percentage of the sup- 
ply under contract and be in a position to bar- 
gain on even terms with the packers. In Cali- 
fornia, shippers have omitted entirely the open 
market stage of selling. At first the packers 
bought in the country, and largely influenced 
the price. Then farm organizations began to 
assume control of the supply at the shipping 
points, hogs and cattle were sold on grade un- 
der a system of competitive bidding, and now 
the feeder seems to be in a fair way to get all 
the advantages the open market would give him 
without its costs. 

Packer buying in the country seems bound 
to continue. We doubt if there is any use in 
farmers fighting the re-load station idea. It 
has real merits; it cuts the waste of marketing. 
What farmers should do is to control the re- 
load stations themselves. With loeal shipping 
associations tied up to district groups operat- 
ing a re-load station and these district groups 
federated in one big selling agency, the live- 
stock producer could get for himself the sav- 
ings of direct shipment and exercise greater 
bargaining power in dealing with the packers 
than he has ever exercised before. 





THINK THIS OVER 

ECENTLY an agricultural engineer pic- 
tured the farmer as relatively inefficient 
as compared to city workers. Of course we 
realize that the farmer is not as efficient as he 
doubtless might be; neither is anyone else. The 
investigation of various fatcories by Secretary 
Hoover’s commission showed inefficiency of a 
high, degree, most of it due, by the way, to 

management rather than to the workers. 

On this point of the relative efficiency of 
farmers and city workers, F. A. Pearson, of 
Cornell, in a letter to us says: ‘‘It is quite true 
that farmers in recent years have not increased. 
their efficiency as much as people in cities. 
This is true, but it must be remembered that 
agriculture is as old as man, and city indus- 
tries are relatively new. M# young pig grows 
faster and more efficiently than an old hog. 
The same is true of industry. When automo- 
biles have been made for as many years as 
wheat has been produced, no one will cite the 
progress that has been made in the increased 
efficiency of producing automobiles. In any 
new industry, inereased efficiency is so great 
that it commands our attention, whereas the 
slowly increased efficiency in an old industry, 
altho very important, escapes our notice.”’ 

And we might pertinently ask, too, of the 
results of these different kinds of efficiency in 
human values. The use of machines to create 
more Wealth with which to build more machines 
with which to: create more wealth with which 
to build more machines, and so on, seems an 
oceupation essentially idiotic. What we want 
is efficiency that will produce, not more sub- 
ways, more salesmen, more office buildings, 
more ways of keeping busy at unimportant 
things, but greater leisure, more delight in the 
beauty of the earth, more opportunity for the 
enjoyment of human affection, more satisfac- 
tion in fulfilling the instinet of workmanship. 
In these things, are urban factories models for 
the country ? 


—=—= 


ENTER THE 1926 IOWA CORN YIELD 
CONTEST 


VERY farmer in Iowa should drop a post. 
card at once to Joe L. Robinson, secretary 
of the Iowa Corn Growers’ Association, at 
Ames, Iowa, asking for the little pamphlet tell. 
ing how to enter the 1926 Iowa corn yield cop. 
test. The only bother to making an entry jg 
getting together four pounds of germinable 
seed and mailirig this seed to Mr. Robinson at 
Ames. The only expense is $3. It is worth 
many times $3 to any farmer in Towa to know 
just how his corn will yield in comparison with 
other strains grown on the same land. The ex. 
periment station does the growing for you, har. 
vests the corn of the different sorts separately 
in the fall, takes the moisture test, runs a shell- 
ing percentage and gives you the results next 
February, all for the cost of $3, There is no 
place where you can get a better bargain than 
this. 

If your corn is among the top third of the 
entries in yielding power, you get some desir. 
able publicity out of it which may help you 
sell seed in case you want to do so. If your 
corn is not among the top, nothing is ever said 
about it, and the only person who knows just 
how your corn did yield is yourself. Some of 
the men who have got the most out of the corn 
yield contest in the past have been men whose 
corn did very poorly. They promptly got corn 
of a higher yielding strain and compared the 
high yielding corn with their own corn on their 
own farms. Then, having found that the high 
yielding corn was really adapted to their situa- 
tion, they switched over completely. Some of 
these men have made a hundred dollars out of 
every dollar they invested in the corn yield 
contest. 

Don’t worry about competing against crosses 
of inbred strains, because this year the crosses 
of inbred strains are going to be in a class by 
themselves, and will not compete directly 
against farmer varieties as produced in the or 
dinary way. George M. Allee, of Newell, lowa, 
has offered several cash prizes and the associa 
tion gives a number of ribbons and medals. 





CROSSING POLANDS AND DUROCS 


HE Illinois station has started on a rather 
scale to cross different 
breeds of swine. The first results which are 
available are decidedly interesting. A regis 
tered Duroe Jersey sow was mated first to a 
Poland China boar and about twelve hours 
later to a Duroe Jersey boar, Ten pigs were 
farrowed, of which six were pure red and four 
black and red spotted, thus indicating their 
cross-bred ancestry. At birth, the six purebred 
Duroe pigs weighed an average of 3.23 pounds 
and the four cross-bred pigs weighed an aver 
age of 3.75 pounds. 

At six months of age, the purebred Duroes 
of the litter averaged 185.5 pounds and the 
crossbreds 235.2 pounds. The smallest of the 
crossbreds was 36 pounds heavier than the heav- 
jest of the purebreds. 

Of course, the people at the University of 
Illinois realize that one experiment is not at all 
conclusive. If hogs are like corn, it will be 
tound that many strains of Duroes when mated 
with many strains of Polands will produce tf 
sults no better than tho the mating had beet 
done within the breed. The eventual problem 
will be to find certain highly concentrated line 
bred strains of Polands which have been prov 
by repeated experiments to mate exceptionally 
well with certain line-bred strains of Duroes. 

It. may be that it will eventually be proved 
that there are other breeds which will nick bet 
ter than Polands and Durocs. Judging from 


comprehensive 


the experience in Denmark, we would say thal, 


those breeds which first demonstrate beyond 


doubt that they are the most useful in cro 


breeding work will have a tremendous advalk 
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tage in the competition between hog breeds 
which is now going on in the United States. 
Those breed promoters who first recognize the 
full implications of the situation will perform 
areal service not only to their purebred asso- 
sates, but to the hog farmers of the United 
States. Hog men everywhere will watch the 
eross-breeding experiments at the University of 
Illinois with considerable interest. The results 
which have been so far announced are merely 
suggestive. Probably it will be five or ten 
years before any final conclusions are possible. 





THE DICKINSON BILL AND THE CORN 
FARMER 


PEOPLE who ought to know better are saying 

that the Dickinson bill would not help the 
corn farmer. They say this because of the fact 
that we export on the average only about 40,- 
000,000 bushels, or less than 2 per cent of the 
annual corn production. They forget, how- 
ever, that in the long run it is hogs which put 
the value into corn, and that we have been ex- 
porting on the average considerably more than 
90 per cent of our federally mspected pork 
products. Any plan which will permit us to 
sll a normal hog supply one year with another 
for $12 a hundred at Chieago will, within a 
relatively short space of time, put a value into 
corn. 

The possibility of the passage of the Dickin- 
son bill has been a slightly strengthening factor 
in the corn market all winter. At any rate, 
when the severe break in the corn market took 
place on Friday of last week, the Associated 
Press stated that it was ‘‘due to word going 
round that no legislation to help producers 
appears likely of enactment.” 

It is difficult to believe that the congressmen 
and others who are saying that the Dickinson 
bill would not help the corn farmer are think- 
ing about the welfare of the farmer. On the 
contrary, their remarks are such as to lead us to 
the conclusion that they are pulling chestnuts 
out of the fire for someone. 

Congressmén who sincerely want to help the 
corn belt farmer will do their best to make the 
Dickinson bill or whatever export bill is most 
likely to pass, function effectively with respect 
tohog products. If this is done, the corn farm- 
er will benefit enormously. The psychology of 
price determination at the central markets is 
such that the benefit will be felt at once, even 
tho corn itself is not in the bill. 





FAIR PRICES FOR CREAM 


HAT can be done about this? 
seriber .writes: 

“T want to ask if there is a law in the state 
of Iowa that prohibits old line eream companies 
from paying two prices for cream. For in- 
stance, where there are co-operatives they meet 
the price. Where there is no competition they 
have another price, as much as 10 cents a 
pound lower.’’ 

This is an old story. We have reported 
various cases of the kind in Wallaces’ Farmer 
from time to time, and have indicated what 
different farm groups were doing to combat 
the situation, 

The general opinion is that our Iowa state 
law is not equal to the job. Minnesota seems 
to have a better law. It is the view of a good 
many farm organization men that we need the 

owa law amended so that there will be less 
chance of evasion. The legislative committees 
of the various farm organizations are giving 
this matter careful consideration now. Very 
likely we shall be able to put thru something of 
os Sort at the next session of the Iowa legisla- 
ure, 

What can be done right now? One way to 
IX things is to let the co-operative in the ter- 
titory go into the centralizer business itself 


A sub- 


If towns surrounding the point where the co- 
operative is located are paying from 4 to 10 
cents’ less per pound, it ought to be possible to 
go out and establish cream stations and start 
off with the bulk of the business. 

It will, of course, be necessary to put on a 
vigorous educational campaign, so that the 
farmers will know what is going on and will not 
be fooled by a temporary spurt of the opposi- 
tion to meet or to better the new prices. If no 
co-operative is close at hand, then the next 
thing to do seems to be to establish co-operative 
cream stations and ship to the highest bidder. 

The experience of a number of groups in the 
corn belt indicates that farmers do not have to 
submit to discrimination on eream prices unless 
they want to. Co-operative centralizers have 
been built, the trade area of the local co-opera- 
tive extended and co-operative cream stations 
established in successful efforts to bring prices 
into line. 





ODDS AND ENDS 


The house agricultural committee, which is 
holding the hearings on agricultural relief is 
not enthusiastic about the Dickinson bill. In 
facet, the Kansas republican, Tincher, and the 
Kentucky democrat, Kincheloe, have unfortu- 
nately entered into controversy with certain 
members of the Corn Belt Committee of Twen- 
ty-two. 

Who is to blame, I do not know, but for the 
sake of western and southern agriculture I hope 
that the house agricultural committee members 
will forget all personalities and strive humbly 
and whole-heartedly to do something effective 
to restore the purchasing power of the farmer’s 
dollar, 

If Tincher, Kinecheloe, et al, do not like the 
Dickinson bill, that is their privilege. But if 
they are to stand before the farmers of the west 
as statesmen and not as obstructionists, they 
must themselves present some plan which will 
meet the difficulties which the Dickinson bill 
is designed to meet. 

I wish that those congressmen who are seri- 
ously interested in agriculture would ask them- 
selves the following questions: 

1. Is there a post-war reversal in trade bal- 
ances resulting in large measure from loans 
made by our government to Kurope? 

2. Is it true that the hog, wheat and cotton 
farmers are damaged far more than any other 
large class of citizens by this post-war reversal 
in trade balances? 

I believe studiously minded congressmen will 
answer both of these questions, ‘‘Yes.’’ Fur- 
thermore, I believe they will recognize that 
with the cause of the farm situation resting 
largely in the post-war reversal in trade bal- 
ances, it necessarily follows that it is a gov- 
ernmental function to help the wheat, hog and 
cotton farmers to make adjustments to this 
unprecedented situation. 

I am neither demoeratie nor republican, but 
I do want to see southern democrats and west- 
ern republicans working together for the pur- 
pose of bringing a larger share of the national 
income to the south and west. Surely Tincher 
and Kincheloe must be whole-heartedly in favor 
of such a program. 

Cotton democrats have not so far realized 
the great peril to their farmers in the post-war 
reversal in trade balances. Bad weather and 
the boll weevil, previous to 1925, helped the 
cotton farmer, but now there is every prospect 
that just an ordinary crop in 1926 will result 
in cotton prices 2 cents a pound lower than 
today. 

Cotton farmers, hog and corn farmers and 
wheat farmers are all suffering from an inter- 
national situation which will continue for at 
least ten years. I hope congress will forget all 
about republicans, democrats and insurgents, 
and will face this thing squarely, thinking only 
about justice to the farmers and the long-time 


welfare of the nation. I want to say with all 
the foree at my command thati the present in- 
justice to the farmer which makes possible an 
unusual burst of temporary prosperity in the 
cities will eventually be paid for by suffering 
in the cities. 

Is it asking too much of western republiean 
congressmen to call on them to vote for free 
trade if this is necessary to bring the farmer 
justice? Is it asking too much of democratic 
congressmen to call on them to vote for a bill 
making the tariff effective on farm produets 
if such a bill happens to be the easiest way of 
bringing a just return to the farmer? 

The Corn Belt Committee of Twenty-two is 
not made up of marketing or legislative ex- 
perts. They did the best they could, but their 
best offended certain congressmen on the agri- 
cultural committee. Perhaps some of our west- 
ern people spoke tactlessly. But whatever the 
cause of the discord, it is now high time for the 
agricultural committee to forget the political 
aspects of the problem and get down to funda- 
mentals, 

I am not going to suggest political extermina- 
tion of those western congressmen who allow 
personal and political jealousies to interfere 
with their usefulness to agriculture. But I do 
hope every congressman from a western or a 
southern state will think not about his political 
future but about the judgment of posterity on 
the wisdom of the action or lack of action which 
he is now taking on agricultural matters, What 
kind of an agricultural policy are we handing 
down to our grandchildren who will be living in 
a nation of 200,000,000 of whom 160,000,000 
will be living in the cities? 


I have written for this week's issue an article 
dealing with probable hog prices. In the latter 
part of this article is a statement I want to 
drive home again. This statement is: 

‘*To put health into both the corn and hog 
situation, it is necessary that there should be 
an outlet at the eleven leading markets for 
38,000,000 hogs at an average price of around 
$11.50 a hundred.”’ 

With modern methods of feeding and caring 
for hogs, we are now producing enough corn, 
one vear with another, so that we can ship 
38,000,000 hogs annually to the eleven leading 
hog markets. Thirty-eight million hogs market- 
ed annually at the eleven leading markets is 
enough to furnish a sufficiently brisk demand 
for corn so that corn prices, one year with an- 
other will average fully $1 a bushel at Chicago. 
The one problem is to market the 38,000,000 
hogs at an average price of $11.50 a hundred 
or better. Unfortunately, the people of the 
United States will absorb only about 30,000,000 
hogs from these eleven markets at a price this 
high. 

What about the 8,000,000 extra hogs? These 
8,000,000 extra hogs are the key to the entire 
corn belt situation. We need them to eat up 
enough corn to put corn prices where they 
ought to be, but we don’t want them to depress 
hog prices below an average of $11.50 a hun- 
dred at Chicago. The Dickinson bill is direeted 
at the solution of this problem. Has the repub- 
lican administration a better solution to offer? 
I insist that they shall face this problem square- 
ly. It is the privilege of eastern republicans to 
turn down the Dickinson bill, but if they do 
this, they must either bring out an effective 
solution of their own devising or else stand con- 
victed before the farmers of the corn belt as an 
industrial bloe which deserves a rebuke at the 
polls at the time of the next national election. 

H. A. WALLACE. 





Christians are not cream, to be skimmed off and 
put in a porcelain crock and set in a cool place; 
but rather salt, which must be in close contact with 
whatever it savors.—Uncle Henry's Sayings. 
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PHOSPHATE AND LIME FOR SWEET CLOVER 


Application of Limestone and Acid Phosphate Makes Yields of Corn Jump 


invaluable on Iowa farms. Experience has 

shown it to be excellent for pasture; it 
makes a good green manure crop, and properly 
handled can be used for hay and seed. The place 
sweet clover has found in our corn belt rota- 
tions and its successful growing has in many 
cases largely depended upon the use of lime- 
stone and phosphates. 

For the farmers who are interested in the 
growing of sweet clover, some definite informa- 
tion regarding applications of these materials 
made on fields conducted by the Soils Seetion 
of the lowa Agricultural Experiment Station is 
of value. These fields are located on farms of 
men who are co-operating with the experiment 
station in testing out the most highly recom- 
mended systems of soil fertility practiced under 
corn belt conditions. 


S inva clover as a forage crop has proved 


Increases of Over a Ton Per Acre 
Increases of over a ton of air-dried sweet 
clover hay have been noted from applying lime- 
stone to these fields. On the same fields in- 
creases of over half a ton of air-dried sweet 
clover hay were secured when acid phosphate 
was applied in addition to the 


By W. G. Baker 





Table 1 


Treatment 


Increases 





Manure 
Manure and limestone ; 
Manure, limestone, acid phos 


set Table 2 
Untreated 
Limestone 
Limestone and acid phosphate....| 


‘Table 3 


UMRSRNEEND | .cscasssarenvcnrecociohorsondihcerssscevs ee | 
Manure and limestone a 
Manure, limestone, acid phos....... | 














type of that section. The results shown in Table 
1 were secured from applications of limestone 
and acid phosphate. An inerease of 1.15 tons 
of air-dried sweet clover hay from applying 


limestone and an additional increase of .54 of g 
ton from applying acid phosphate are suffi. 
cient increases to cause us to consider Seriousl 
the use of these materials on soils of this type, 

The Clarion loam in this field is a good gi} 
and in many spots concretions of lime are found 
in the subsoil within three feet from the gyp 
face, Apparently lime at this depth did not de. 
velop the sweet clover plants sufficiently tg 
cause the best results. 

Mr. J. M. Horlacher, of Storm Lake, Towa, 
sowed a strip of annual white sweet clover, op 
Hubam, across a field on the Carrington loam 
soil, the prevailing soil type of that section. The 
results shown in Table 2 were secured. An jn. 
crease of approximately .25 of a ton of air dry 
hay per acre secured from each of these mate. 
rials on an annual legume such as Hubam ¢p. 
ver is encouraging to those interested in a leg. 
ume that matures the first year it is sown. 


Acid Phosphate Causes Close Grazing 


Mr. John Sondergard, of Avoca, Iowa, used 
white biennial sweet clover in a field: on the 
Marshall silt. loam, which is the prevailing soil 
type of western Iowa, with the results shown ig 

Table 3. This field was pag. 





limestone. 

The results which follow are 
taken from three fields which 
contain lime in the lower soil 
layers. Lime found in the soil 
in this location is generally in 
the form of concretions or re- 
mains from shell life. The erop 
increases from applications of 
limestone on these fields are 
not nearly as great as they 
would be on the more acid soils 
of the state, where sweet clover 
does not grow well enough to 
make a crop unless the soil is 
limed. 

In 1924, Mr. E. A. MeMil- 
lian, of Ruthven, Towa, had a 
field of white biennial sweet 





tured until the fore part of 
June. Cattle and hogs grazed 
more closely on the land which 
had been treated with acid 
phosphate than the other treat 
ments. This affected the acid 
phosphate treatment when the 
field was cut for hay a month 
later. The foregoing example 
of livestock grazing the phos 
phate treatment so closely ig 
occurring on other clover fields 
and is a good illustration of the 
higher feeding value of phox 
phates when used on _ sweet 
clover, 

An increase of 1.19 tons of 
air dried sweet clover hay ona 
farm which grows good alfalfa 








clover on a Clarion loam soil, 
which is the prevailing soil 


Sweet Clover on McMillian Farm, Near Ruthven, Iowa. 


hay without using much lime 
stone (Concluded on page 11) 


WHAT TO USE’ FOR TEMPORARY PASTURE 


Oats and Clover, Sudan Grass and Rape Help to Carry Stock Thru Summer 


nish pasture from the middle of May 

until late in the fall. Sudan grass will 
supply an abundance of pasture at a time it is 
most needed to supplement blue grass, from 
early July until the first killing frost. Rape 
seeded in early spring with oats or alone, or 
later in the season alone, supplies nutritious 
pasture for hogs, sheep, calves, cattle or horses, 
altho it is most favored for hogs and sheep. In 
sweet soils, sweet clover seeded with oats cut 
for grain, will carry one or two head of cattle 
per acre from late August into November. Thus 
with the above crops and by seeding winter rye 
in the fall of the previous season to supply pas- 
ture in April and May, it is possible to have 
temporary pasture that will carry considerably 
more stock than blue grass, thruout the season. 


Mixtures for Different Sections 


A mixture consisting of three pounds each of 
alsike, medium red and biennial white sweet 
clover seeded with oats may be used to excel- 
lent advantage in the northwestern one-fourth 
and southwestern one-fifth of Iowa. In coun- 
ties bordering the Missouri river, where sweet 
soils are general, it is more profitable to use 
sweet clover alone seeded in the oats. In other 
parts of the state which are likely to need lime 
hefore sweet clover can be grown, it is well to 
inerease the proportion of the alsike first, and 
medium red second, decrease the amount of 
sweet clover, and include some timothy in the 


A MIXTURE of oats and clover will fur- 


mixture, Also in sections where acid soils are 
general, the biennial yellow sweet clover can 
well be substituted for the biennial white since 
the Iowa station has some evidence to indicate 
that the yellow grows better in soils inclined 
to be sour. The sweet clover seed should be 
inoculated if sweet clovers or alfalfa have not 
been grown in the same field previously: The 
clover and oat mixture may be pastured from 
the time the oats are about eight inches high 
until late in the fall. 

Rape may be used in a number of different 
ways. It may be seeded in oats in early spring 
at the rate of about five pounds per acre, and 
the mixture pastured after the oats become 
high enough to permit it. Also, many farmers 
seed rape with the oats which are to be cut for 
grain. 

Seedings of rape alone made in early spring 
and on into June and at the rate of four to eight 
pounds per acre are practically certain to pro- 
duce stands with average conditions. It is ad- 
visable not to begin pasturing until the rape 
becomes about eight inches high. If it is not 
pastured too heavily, the pasture will continue 
to furnish feed thruout the season. Rape is 
high in protein and is nearly equal to alfalfa 
for swine. 

The Iowa farmers and experiment station 
are indebted to Mr. William MeArthur, of 
Cerro Gordo county, who stated that he annu- 
ally seeds rape with his corn at corn planting 
time. He simply places a handful of rape on 


top of the corn in the planter boxes each round 
and lets it trickle thru, Experimental seedings 
were made at the Iowa station in 1925, and@ 
much better growth of rape was secured thal 
where rape was seeded with the corn at the time 
of the last cultivation. Out of twenty Story 
county farmers who tried this method in 1925, 
three-fourths of them reported favorable rt 
sults. It is certainly worthy of general trial 
over the state. Except possibly in northert 
Iowa, rape seeded with corn at the last culte 
vation is not successful often enough to wal 
rant dependence upon this scheme as a general 
farm practice. 


Sudan Grass Is Fine for Late Pasture 


No crop excels sudan grass to furnish pa 
ture during the dry months of July and Alt 
gust, and up until killing frost, For grast 
which dies at the end of each season, it “stools 
unusually well and forms an excellent t 
Fifteen pounds of seed per acre, or “even & 
little as ten pounds per aere, broadcasted dite 
ing late May or June into a seedbed prepared as 
for corn or oats, may be pastured in from thre 
to four weeks after seeding. A frequent prae 
tice is to remove one crop of hay either at U6 
first or the last of the season and pasture Us 
remaining time. Sudan grass is perfectly sale, 
for pasture up until frost. Wher injured yi 
frost, however, it is apt to develop prussi¢ a¢l% 
as does sorghum, which may be injurious 4 
sometimes fatal. 
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THE ROAD TO CAROLINA 


he. How I 


(ould kin of mine be nothing but a 
trader of the frontier?’’ 

It was true enough. 
it was he who had supplied my in- 
eome since my aunt died. 
planned to take me back with him 
gme time to Carolina. 
horror added to horror to a deli- 
eately bred lad like myself. 

Some matter connected with the 
Regulators, rebels against the au- 
thority of His Excellency, Gover- 
nor Tryon, called him back before 
he could carry out his threat to take 


me south with him. 


would return and that my gay life 
in that Philadelphia of 1771 would 
yanish like a bubble. 


the day. 


One evening, at the George Inn, 
Iheard my uncle’s name, Daniel 
(raig, the same as my own. A big 
Major of Carolina militia was curs- 
ing him out for a coward. For a 
moment I remembered only that 
Daniel Craig was my uncle and forgot he was 
arebel and a backwoodsman. 

“Liar!’’ I eried out at Major Dunston across 
the sudden silence that fell. 
and we adjourned to the water-front. Carnes, 
alittle terrier from Boston—he talked like a 
rebel and claimed friendship with my uncle— 


seconded me. 


When: the word was given, I swung the pistol 
down in line with the man ahead. Set on a 
lair, it spat fire into the darkness almost be- 
fore I knew that I had touched ‘it. 
went down and I was untouched. 

Yet as Carnes hurried me away, I knew I 


was in a bad ease. 
popular in Penn- 
sylvania. The law 
and the friends of 
Dunston would be 


iter me. Flight 
wemed my only 
course. 

This was the 


view that the local 
mmittee of the 
Sons of Liberty 
presented to me. 
Carnes, a member 
of the 30Ston 
group, took me to 
them at once. It 
wemed they were 
wnding a load of 
powder down to 
help the Regulat- 
sand needed a 
Messenger to tell 
Hunter, the chief 
of the Regulators, 
When it would ar- 
tive. They offered 
fit me out and 
fart me south, 
Povided I took 
7 message. 

‘Tecan not take 
Part in such trea- 
nable work,’’ I 
Med, ‘‘This is re- 
Vllion,”’ 


it we “You will have 
r at rst, consider if it is 
ure | i better to be a dead 
| Dy. Ww re 

eo oil in We only ask 


* 
g 


ous Ap 











you carry the 
e for us.”’ 





OY, I’m your unele,’’ 


roughly dressed backwoods- 
man who had forced his way into 
the house. 
young gentleman of Philadelphia. 


A Tale of the Colonial Pioneer and the First Battle of the Revolution 


said 


By A. E. Dewar 
stared at the sd 





I regkoned myself a A TASTE OF WHAT’S AHEAD whe had 
Colonel Edmund Fanning, loyalist and scoundrel, who preyed done it. 


on the men of the back country of North Carolina is a historical 
character who appears in this story. Daniel Craig, the hero of 
‘‘The Road to Carolina,’’ tested Fanning’s mettle a few minutes 
after he first met him. Fanning had ordered that he confess the 
details of his errand to the Regulators or be shot. Let Craig tell 
the story: 


Worse yet, 
And he 


That was 

They pushed me back into the straw-stack. The four men lined 
up in front of me. The deputy stood to the left. 

‘*We’ll make it a short five minutes,’’ said he. 
you to say, prisoner?’’ 

I could not have spoken if I had wanted to. I seemed to be suf- 
focating and had hard work to keep from panting with my mouth 
open. For the rest I was only conscious of the straws pressing into 
my neck from behind, and of the four quiet figures in front of me. 

‘Two minutes more,’’ warned the deputy. 

Could I hold out that much longer? Every second seemed a 
year. Life seemed so sweet and death like this so horrible. I feared 
to weaken and yet at the same time hoped I would. 

‘‘One minute.”’ 

I shook my head. 

The deputy turned to the squad. ‘‘Make ready,’’ he ordered, 
‘‘aim at his heart and fire when I give the word.”’ 


‘*What have 


Yet I knew he 


I dreaded 











Finally I consented and took coach next day 
for Reading. From there I rode south. At 
Harris Ferry, I had a great scare. Two men 
were looking for me. I overpaid the driver 
of the stage to go on. 

We stopped for the night at a fittle inn this 
side of Carlisle. Quite pleased with myself for 
giving my pursuers the slip, I dozed off in 
my chair in the private room which I had en- 
gaged. 

I awoke to darkness, cold and with a feel- 
ing of acute alarm. Something touched my 
shoulder. I jumped up to come into contact 
with a man’s body. He ran out of the door 
before I could seize him. 


and won. . 
He chose pistols 


Carlisle. 


Dunston 


Dueling was not at all 


traveled 

















ean oe eg 


To our fire that night came a stocky fellow who when he spoke showed a slight German accent. 














When the men came in with a 
candle, I saw that my money and 
my clothes, save for what I wore, 
had been stolen. 


A redemptioner 
with us had 


I sat down by the table, now lit 
by the stub of one guttering candle, 
and put my head in my hands. The 
Scotchman had nothing for me by 
a word of cold comfort. 

‘*Ye should have stayed with the 
rest of us,’’ he admonished me. ** It 
doesn’t pay to play the fine gentle- 
man on the road to Carolina.’’ 





CHAPTER V—THE GREAT 
WAGON ROAD 

S° IT happened that shortly be- 

fore noon of the next day—a 
raw, blustery day it was, too—I 
was set down in the little town of 
Carlisle without a penny to my 
name and with nothing belonging 
to me save the coat on my back, 
The redemptioner had been thoro, 
He had apparently rifled my box 
first and carried the contents out- 
side to tie behind the saddle of the 
horse he was about to steal. 
then he came back for a try at my purse, 


And 


If it had not been for my friend, Urquhart, 
I would have started on the rest of my journey 
from that inn in the wood, instead of from 
The landlord I had paid in advance 
for my lodging, and he somewhat grudgingly 
gave me breakfast. But when I came to mount 
the wagon again, Steiner swore that he had lost 
a horse on account of me and that [ could walk. 

It was then Urquhart stalked up to the driver 
and wagged a long finger in his face. 

‘‘The bargain was that the lad should be 
taken to Carlisle,’’’ he declared. 
you were paid three times over. Now he rides, 


‘‘For that 


or you and me will 
be having a dis- 


pute.”’ 
Steiner was re- 
luctant. It stood 


to reason, he inti- 
mated, that I was 
in flight, probably 
before the sheriff. 
That was why I 
had paid so liber- 
ally. It was no du- 
ty of an honest 
man to stay by a 
bargain made by a 
eriminal, 

Urquhart smiled 
at this. ‘“‘If I 
thought like you, I 
would save money. 
I have not yet, set- 
tled with you. Per- 
haps I should not. 
After all, I am an 
honest man, and as 
to you, Steiner, I 
have heard tales 
that lead me a 

‘*Put the boy in 
and be quiet,’’ the 
driver snarled. So 
we rode together 
to Carlisle. 


As’ we got down 
Urquhart put 
hand on my shoul- 
der. ‘‘ Where now, 
lad ?’’ 
**Carolina.”’ 
He pon- (Con- 
tinued on page 30) 
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have been declared modified 

accredited areas. At the first 
of the year seven new counties be- 
gan tuberculin testing on the area 
basis, making a total of fifty-two 
counties in Iowa that are in some 
stage of the eradication program 
under that plan. The seven new 
counties are: Boone, Cerro Gordo, 
Howard, Linn, Louisa, Lyon and 
Muscatine. Reference to the draw- 
ing below will make the tubereu- 
losis map of Lowa more readily vis- 
ualized by the reader. The counties 
shown in white are the accredited 
counties; the shaded counties are 
those that have started the work 
but have not yet been declared 
modified accredited areas, and the 
counties shown in black have done 
nothing in an organized and offi- 
cial way to stamp out tuberculosis 
in their livestock. According to 
Mark G. Thornburg, secretary of 
agriculture, from four to six coun- 
ties will probably be accredited m 
the next few months. 

When the area plan of fighting 
tubereulosis was Inaugurated, it 
was the general assumption that 
practically all of the tuberenlosis 
in hogs was contracted from eattle, 
Then, in Februery, 1925, Dr. Van 
Es, of the University of Nebraska, 
published the results of his experi- 
ments showing that more than 80 
per cent of the cases that he had 


S EVENTEEN counties in Iowa 


bovine infection in that locality. 


type. This experiment is not 
yet complete, but to date, of 
some twenty-five ears exam- 
ined, only one hog has shown 
the bovine type, and that was 
mixed with avian. 

For the purposes of this ar- 
ticle, the term condemnation 
will apply where the entire 
careass is condemned for eith- 
er sterilization or grease, and 
the term retained or retention 
will apply when the ecareass is 
only slightly infected. In re- 
tained carcasses the loss is 
probably confined to a con- 
cemned head or viseera—the 
loss in either ease being from 
40 to 60 cents, 

To get some accurate data on 
the situation, the packers be- 
gan to kill accredited county 
hogs separately. One of the dif- 
fieulties in arriving at conelu 
sions is that iintil quite recent- 
ly there was no data obtainable 
on various localities or eoun- 
ties with which we could make 





jm possible to kill separately all 


By Wallace F. McKee 





Post-Mortem Results and Amount of Premium Paid Into Accredited 
Iowa Counties for Period Ending Dec. 31, 1925 
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Clarke 694 75) 40.9) osiss:.. Be escars | 320.15| Nov. 2, 1925 
Clinton 3,966/ 554, 14.0/ 8] .20; 1,909.84/ Nov. 2, 1925 
Hancock o.cccccecssssesseee x ee ee a | 592.89) Dee. 4, 1925 
Hardin 14,287! 2,505| 17.5| 32] .22] 4,216.46! July 1, 1925 
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DRIER cu See saws bevevbeseucs | 6,963] 435 6.2) 5! 07] 3,149.66) Aug. 1, 1925 
Pottawattamie ........ | 18,751! 3,109] 16.6] 50! .26! 8,057.06 Mar. 19, 1925 
We IED Sarisevcceventoccies | 8,280! 849) 10.2] 5} .06} 8,571.93! Jan. 2,1925 
PPT PUA isesccctasetatptaies 9,435] 505] 5.3] 4! .04 4,916.41; Aug. 1, 1925 
Winnebago ...........006 | 38,707| 475| 12.8} | 02] *35,000.00| July 25, 1924 
Miscellaneous. ......... | 6,063} 704; 11.6] SOME conarsposveccentes cs | 
Total... {109,503/14,145| 12.9[ 192] .17| $80,585.39, 
Aver. general run—Des Moines....| 20.2| 89 ee 
Aver. general run—Cedar Rapids.......... I, 68 
Aver. general run——Mason City....| 22.0} 60 
Aver. general run—Waterloo ....... | 28.0) 1.08 
Aver. general run—Chiecago. ........ |. ae 67) 





*This figure obtained from Dr. Geo, M. Carson, Inspector and County 
Agent, Winnebago county, lowa. 

Dickinson and Worth counties, Towa, accredited January 4, 1926. 

Calhoun, Fremont and Jackson counties, accredited March 1. 











tion apparently being due to the percentage of — slaughtered there were infected with the dis- 


accurate comparisons. It was gtatus of the Area Plan of Tuberculosis Eradication in Iowa. 


Included in this table is the record of the infection at several of the markets 
to which Iowa counties are tributary. These figures are included so that the 
various counties may be compared with a neighboring market. For instance, 
Polk county is in Des Moines territory. The figures show that while, of the 
general run slaughtered at Des Moines, 20.2 per cent were retained and .89 per 
cent condemned, only 6.2 per cent of the Polk county hogs were retained and 
.07 per cent condemned. 


IS TUBERCULOSIS BEING STAMPED OUT? St 


What the Area Plan Is Doing in Iowa—Infected Hogs From Accredited Counties 


of accreditation, show only two) 


thirds as much infection and one. 
fourth as high condemnations ag 
the general run, which also jp 
cludes the accredited hogs. 


It might be more accurate to. 
make the comparison in a given ]g.— 


‘ality. The Rath Packing Com. 
pany, at Waterloo, lowa, reports 
that in 1918, 38.8 per cent of their 
hogs were retained for tuberculosig 
with 1.7 per cent condemned for 
sterilization and grease. Apparent. 
ly as a result of the general tuber. 
culosis campaign, this infection hag 
decreased until in 1925, 28.38 per 
cent were retained and 1.08 per 
cent condemned and sterilized, 
Hardin is one of the accredited 


counties that can fairly be consid. 4 


ered as in Waterloo territory. Re. 
ferring to the table we see that 175 
per cent of the Hardin county hogs 
were retained and .22 of one per 
cent condemned. These figures 
taken alone seem enormously high, 
but when we compare them with 
the government figures which show 
over 28 per cent retained and over 
one per cent condemned at Water. 
loo it shows that very definite prog. 
ress has been made, 

The results in the aceredited 
counties adjacent to the Decker 
packing plant at Mason City, Iowa, 
are similar, Mr. Jay Decker, presi- 
dent of the Decker Packine Com- 
pany, says, in discussing the re 


Be examined were of the avian type and that the hogs from aceredited counties, but during the — sults, and comparing the figures of 1925 with 
disease had been contracted from chickens rath- year 1925, 199,503 hogs from various aceredit- — those of the year 1921, ‘‘at which time our re 
er than being of the bovine type contracted ed counties in lowa.were killed separately. Of — tentions were the highest, there has been a re 
from cattle. A few months later, working en- this number 12.9 per cent were retamed for duetion of nearly 50 per cent in our retentions 
tirely separate, Doctor Graham, of the Univer- — tuberculosis and .17 of one per cent were con- and nearly the same percentage in hogs pre 
sity of Illinois, got results which substantially demned for sterilization or grease. Now dur- — sented for sterilization, all of which goes to 
upheld Doctor Van Es, showing that from two- — ing the same time and including the accredited — show the wonderful results that are being ob 
thirds to three-fourths of the tuberculosis in county hogs, the government records at Chicago — tained.’’ 
hogs was contracted from chickens, the varia- showed that practically 18 per cent of the hogs 


Importance of Avian Infection 


ease and retained, The improvement in con- It is interesting to note in this connection 





ov on o* a = » 
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Counties - Acoredi 


\\\\ fea - Working the area plan 


Countlea = Not working officially 


Jackson Counties Were Accredited March 1, Since This Map Was Prepared. 





demnations is greater. Whereas, the average on that during January of 1926, all but two of 


: y i age . . . P ° 4 
e Laboratory Test on Accredited Hogs the Chicago market, including hogs from ae- lowa’s accredited counties showed improvement 
Then as hogs began to come into the central — eredited counties, was .66 of one per cent, the in their retentions over the period prior to 
markets from accredited counties, packers be- accredited hogs alone show condemnations that January 1, 1926. Whether or not this improve. 


came interested in the infection still present in amount to .17 of one per cent. For all other — ment will continue remains yet to be seen. All 
accredited county hogs. Specimen glands from purposes, it is generally admitted that the lowa — the results so far obtained indicate that the re 
a large number of these aceredited county hogs — hogs are typical of the Chicago market. If that moval of the tuberculous cows is a big step-in 
were examined in the laboratories and they — holds true in this ease, then the hogs from ae- the right direction. But what ean be said of 
showed an even higher percentage of the avian credited counties, even in the very first months infection and retentions yet remaining in hogs 


from accredited areas? The ex- 
perimental results previously 
discussed in the columns of this 
paper, in addition to the data 
herewith submitted lead us to 
believe that this remaining in- 
fection is almost entirely avian — 
in origin. When we add to the 
laboratory results and packing 
house data the fact that from 
60 to 75 per cent of the farm 
flocks in many localities are 
reported as infected with ttt 
berculosis, it seems reasonable 
that if the farmer expects 
further improve the condition 
of his hogs, he must. start by 
eradicating the disease in his 
chickens. 


in connection with the acered- ~ 
itation of counties was a Vol 
untary agreement on the part 
of the packers that they wou 

pay a premium of 10 cents pet 
live hundredweight on hogs 
coming from accredited coum: © 
ties. At the time they entered ® 


Calhoun, Fremont and into this agreement, they hats 


good (Concluded on page 1 4 
































One of the stipulations made” 
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Stands of Clover and Timothy 


How to Get Them—The Best Nurse Crops 


By F.S. WILKINS 


HE Iowa station conducted tests 
T extending over a several year pe- 
riod and found in a general way that 
roadcasting clovers and _ covering 
with a harrow gave better results than 
deeper seeding. In another series of 
tests it was discovered that early oats 
of the Kherson or Fourth of July type 
are better nurse crops than any other 
spring grain, and that barley ranks 
aclose second. Mid-season oats such 
as Silvermine, Green Russian and 
§wedish Select gave poor results as 
purse crops and spring wheat gave the 
poorest results of all. Winter wheat 
and winter rye were not included in 
these experiments, but observations in- 
dicate that they are probably better 
than any other nurse crops that may 
be used. 

Other experiments and observations 
have proved that reducing the rate of 
seeding the nurse crop, cutting the 
purse crop for hay when it is in the 
milk stage, or pasturing the nurse 
crop after it gets about eight inches 
high and continuing with moderation, 
are effective means of increasing the 
certainty of securing stands. 

By employing’ the information 
learned about securing stands the 
lowa station has found that with the 
right soil conditions it is possible to 
get stands at least 95 per cent of the 
time. For instance, the station has 
never failed to get stands of sweet clo- 
ver seeded with winter wheat and it 
has been making sweet clover seeding 
in winter wheat for several years. 
Also in only one year out of the eleven 
[have been with the Iowa station have 
any of our red clover seedings failed. 
We lost part of our red clover seed- 
ing last year when we had one of the 
driest Aprils, and also Mays, on rec- 
ord. Even last year our sweet clover 
and alfalfa seeding came thru_ per- 
fectly when red clover in adjoining 
plots failed. This gave us additional 
evidence that it is easier to get stands 
of these legumes than it is of red clo- 
ver when the soil is suitable for all of 
them. 


Precautions Are Needed 


The precautions which may be taken 
to secure stands of clover or the clover 
and timothy mixture may’ be consid- 
ered a form of insurance. Just how 
Much insurance one should take is a 
for each farm individually. 
Stands of clover can be’ secured in 
some soils nine-tenths of the time 
With most any cultural practice that 
may be followed, while in other soils 
it is necessary to do a lot of nursing 
to secure stands. Also the amount of 
insurance to take to secure stands de- 
pends somewhat upon how much the 
stand of clover or clover and timothy 
Mixture is going to be worth as com- 
bared with the effort and expense to 
Ket it. 

That the stand insurance costs mon- 
ey may be illustrated by the fact that 
lowa 105 oats, an early, short and 
stiff strawed variety of the Kherson 
type, is the best spring seeded nurse 
trop known for fifty to sixty bushel 
corn land. That it is well worth while 
to use it to secure a stand of a valua- 
ble crop like alfalfa, which will be 
down several years, can hardly be 
Westioned, especially for sections 
Where alfalfa fields are particularly 
Prized. Whether it would pay to use 
it to insure a stand of clover and tim- 
othy in soils where taller growing and 
later oats normally outyield it, and 
Where the later oats will take the 
Clover and timothy thru successfully 
in an average season, is a problem for 
the individual farm. 

Also cutting down the rate of seed- 
vs the nurse crop is another type of 
* "" insurance that costs some mon- 
thon of has been found at the Iowa sta- 

at as an average oats seeded at 
® rate of two bushels per acre may 


be expected to yield about four bush- 
els less per acre than when seeded at 
the usual rate. 

One form of stand insurance that 
offers increased profits to Iowa farm- 
ers both. ways is to increase the acre- 
age of winter wheat. Varieties of win- 
ter wheat distributed recently by the 
Iowa station make it possible to grow 
it successfully in all parts of the state. 
Winter wheat does not choke the clo- 
ver seedling too much, permits plenty 
of sunlight to reach them, and is har- 
vested early—three prime requisites of 
a good nurse crop. The same is true 
of winter rye. The fact that these 
crops are usually cut high is another 
advantage. 


Barley an Excellent Nurse Crop 


Whether barley or oats is more prof- 
itable is always a debatable question. 
One thing surely in favor of our com- 
mon six-row barley, the only kind that 
can be grown with profit in Iowa, is 
that it is an excellent nurse crop. 
With the exception of a few of the 
very earliest varieties of oats such as 
Kherson, lowa 105 and lowa 103, bar- 
ley is much to be preferred as a nurse 
crop. Fortunately, about 40 per cent 
of the Iowa oat acreage is seeded an- 


which has often been used in the past 
has been eight pounds of medium red 
clover and seven pounds of timothy 
seeded per acre. Timothy is coming 
more and more to be used merely as a 
filler and plowing down the clover at 
the end of the second year of growth 


is gradually taking the place of the | 


old system. Except in some sections 
farmers find it much more profitable 
than the old-time timothy and clover 
mixture where the timothy is allowed 
to go it alone after the second year 
except for some volunteer clover. Clo- 
ver and alfalfa are soil builders while 
timothy is a so-called soil robber, and 
besides yield and feeding value are in 
favor of the legumes. 

Timothy still has a place in most 
parts of Iowa to fill in for pasture and 
hay seedings. A little added to the 
clover seedings may catch on certain 
areas of the field where the clover 
fails. Where it is desired to seed a 
permanent pasture, timothy may be 
used in mixtures to good advantage, in 
which case the blue grass volunteers 
later. 

In sections where red clover does 
not do well the alsike and timothy 
mixture still has a place. The alsike 
clover often lives longer than the me- 
dium red and volunteers better, so 
that in the third and fourth years the 
fields are likely to contain a fairly 
high percentage of clover. Also the 
alsike clover makes a better hay crop 
with some timothy to support it end 
hold it off the ground. 




















The medium red clover at the left was grown from home-grown seed; that on the 


Alsike, 


right from imported, 
i buy 


is a better 


nually with the above three varieties. 
Barley is far superior, for instance, to 
the new experiment station oat varie- 
ties Iowar and [logren. 

Seeding in winter wheat may best 
be made with the grain drill run very 
shallow so that the seed will be cov- 
ered lightly, and as the first field op- 
eration in the spring. Growers re- 
port successful results when the clo- 
ver or clover and timothy seed is 
broadcasted and harrowed into the 
wheat with the statement that the har- 
rowing is beneficial to the wheat. 

While harrow covering of the clo- 
ver or timothy seed will undoubtedly 
give uniformly better results than disk 
covering for most soils, there are cer- 
tain exceptions, particularly in the 
lighter soils where disk covering is no 
doubt better. For instance, J. N. Hor- 
lacher, of Buena Vista county, has al- 
ways been eminently successful with 
his clover seedings and he always 
broadcasts ahead of the disk. He re- 
ports that his seeding failed when he 
has covered with the harrow. Last 
year at the Iowa station red clover 
covered an inch deep withstood the ex- 
treme drouth and made satisfactory 
stands while shallow seedings failed. 
Nine years out of ten much better 
stands have been secured with the 
very shallow seedings. Alsike clover 
particularly does not seem to survive 
deep seeding. 

A mixture of clover and timothy 


half the price of medium red, 


than imported seed. 


In normally red clover sections al- 
sike clover is a much better buy than 
medium red clover when the pur- 
chaser is not certain that he is getting 
genuine domestic grown seed. In fact, 
a liberal mixture of alsike may well 
be included in the red clover seeding 
even when genuine medium red can 
be purchased. This is because of the 
difference ‘in price. Medium red is 
over twice as expensive as alsike 
when the size of seed and rate of seed- 
ing are considered. Alsike clover may 
be purchased without regard to source 
of seed since experiments have failed 
to show the differences in seed from 
various sources as in the case of me- 
dium red. 





Shooting Pheasants 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We would like to be permitted to 
forget the injustice suffered by many 
farmers during the three days of the 


open season on pheasants. I have a 
gray rooster shot just above the toes 
on his right leg, which bears witness 


,to the carelessness, cruelty and van- 


dalism of some of the hunters from 
the city. It took all of our time from 
sunrise to sunset to try to protect our 
livestock on ground posted with the 
“No Hunting” sign. 
A FARMER’S WIFE. 
Kossuth County, Iowa. 
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Champion X—ex- 
clusively for Fords 
—packed in the red 


608 


DEPENDABILITY 


The greatest 
thing about a 
Ford is the way 
it keeps going, 
even under the 
worst condi- 
tions. The de- 
pendability of 
Champions — 
which have 
been standard 
Ford equip- 
ment for 14 
years—is an in- 
tegral part of 
Ford dependa- 
bility. 

A new set of dependable 

every 10,000 miles will 

auenonan eo auaai 


save their cost in less oil 
and gas used. 


HAMPLON 


Dependable 


Toledo: Ohio 
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FIXING UP THE FARM HOUSE 
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What Electricity Is Costing 
Them 


In a recent publication gotten out 
by Iowa State College, some interest- 
ing cost and operating facts are given 
out in regard to the Iowa electrifica- 
tion project being carried on in the 
farming community near Garner. These 
facts, as compiled by Franklin J. Zink, 
are as follows: 

The Roy Lawhorn family of four 


used 234 kilowatt hours of energy from 
October 23 to November 21, 1925. The 
distribution of the consumed energy is 
as follows, the first column of figures 
showing the number of kilowatt hours 
and the second column the cost at the 
present rate: 


BlecCtric FANE .......00r.cessseeeee 98 $5.800 
Water heater ................00008 75 4.430 

(Inlet temperature, 68 

degrees F.; outlet tem- 

perature 148 degrees F.; 

298 gallons consumed) 
House lighting ..............0..+ 28 1.710 
Hard water system ............ 13 .766 
Battery charging for radio 8 472 
Building lights .................... 3 Re f 
Motor for cream separator 

and soft water system... 3 177 
SER CONNER sc scsshssopensosesssane 2 118 
Vacuum cleaner ..............00+ 1 059 
SN a sccsscshscvinSennie 2 118 
Washing machine ............... 1 059 

RN ee eds cause viiwaba oe 234 $13.720 


The 1.5 Kv-a transformer carried a 
maximum load of 4,700 watts with a 
voltage drop of 14 per cent. This load 
did not overheat the transformer as 
shown by the thermotel which scarce- 
ly moved off the zero reading. The 
maximum load was created by a 7-kilo- 
watt range and a 500-watt water heater. 

Louis Weaver elevated 3,100 bushels 
of corn into his double corn crib with 
a 5-horse power motor and consumed 
29 kilowatt hours of energy. This elec- 
tricity cost Mr. Weaver $3.04. 

One refrigerator has used 44 kilo 
watt hours in 46 days. The machine is 
located on a cool back porch. 

Another refrigerator nas used 181 
kilowatt hours in 103 days. This ma- 
chine is in a hot kitchen 6 feet from a 
kitchen range. 

One make of water system at Louis 
Quintus’ farm has been pumping 705 
gallons of water per kilowatt hour of 
electricity used. 

A coffee percolator at Louis Quintus 
farm has consumed 5 kilowatt hours of 
energy per month for the past five 
months. 

Since May 1, 1925, a five horse power 
motor at Louis Weaver’s farm has used 
72 kilowatt hours of energy in doing 
all the belt work of the farm. It has 
been used for the following things: 
Grinding, elevating for threshing and 
corn picking, and driving the small 
tool grinder. Fifty-two kilowatt hours 
of the 72 were used for elevating 
power. 

Toasters are using one to two kilo- 
watt hours of energy each month. 

A one-horse power motor for driving 
a milking machine and milking on an 
average of 18 cows has consumed 44 
kilowatt hours of electric energy each 
month for the past six months. 

A 300-egg size incubator required 74 
kilowatt hours for one hatching period 
and 73 for another hatching period. A 
600-egg size incubator required 103 kilo- 
watt hours of energy for one hatching 
period, with a resultant hatch of 51 
per cent live chicks. 

An electric range at the Clarence 
Lawhorn farm has used energy as fol- 
lows: August, 116 kilowatt hours; 
September, 190; October, 51, and No- 
vember, 41. This lower consumption 


s 





of electricity seems to be due to the 
necessity of using the kitchen range 
for heating purposes during the colder 
weather and the consequent use of the 
range for cooking. 


Steam and Hot Water Radiators 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell me the difference be- 
tween a steam radiator and a hot wa- 
ter radiator? How can one be dis- 
tinguished from the other?” 

Steam and hot water radiators are 
both made from the same material, 
and usually of the same weight and 
thickness, and the sections are of the 
same size. Hot water radiators have 
a connection at the top and the sec- 
tions are all cross connected together 
at the top. Steam radiators have only 
the bottom connection and no cross 
connection at the top, only a rod being 
passed thru to hold the sections to- 
gether at the top. A hot water radi- 
ator could be used for steam heating, 
but a steam radiator could not be used 
for hot water. 








Furniture Projects 
An interesting little book to many of 
our readers who have some tools and 
the itch for making things is “Furni- 
by Bryant, and pub- 


ture Projects,” 


getting under the linoleum. Possibly 
a brush of shellac along the edges af- 
ter the cement has hardened would 
help, but we doubt if it will be need- 
ed. You can then go ahead and wax 
the surface, as this treatment is rec- 
ommended for inlaid linoleum. The 
manufacturers of your linoleum will 
be glad to furnish you with a booklet 
telling how to care for it properly. 
Probably your local dealer has these 
booklets on hand. 





Treating Shingles Reduces Fire 
Hazard 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T recently bought some creosote, 
intending to use it on a new shingle 
roof, but have since read that these 
shingles will be highly inflammable if 
treated. Now I read in an advertise- 
ment that creosoted lumber resists 
fire, and so am all mixed up. Will the 
roof be more or less inflammable if 
treated with the creosote?” . 

Treating the wooden shingles with 
creosote will reduce the fire hazard 
very much, as well as increasing the 
useful life very greatly. While it is 
true that creosote is inflammable, itd 
ignition temperature is rather high. 
Its chief value in reducing the fire 
risk is that it largely prevents de- 








lished at 56 cents by The Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria, Illinois. This contains 
working. drawings and brief directions 
for making telephone table, plant 
stand, piano bench, upholstered stool, 
davenport table, folding card table, 
gate-leg table, bedstead, bookcase, pho- 
nograph, sewing cabinet, desk, mante} 
clock, mirrors, table and floor lamps, 
and tea wagon. The latter will be of 
especial interest to our housewife 
readers. 





Linoleum Cracked in Laying 

A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell me of any preparation 
or method by which I can fill up or 
remedy a crack in my new inlaid lin- 
oleum? I bought the very best grade 
of linoleum, but in unrolling it one 
place cracked for a short distance, tho 
I had the roll well warmed before try- 
ing to unroll it. This crack comes in 
the middle of the floor, and I am 
afraid it will soon be a bad place. 1 
thought there might be some cement 
or something with which I could fill 
the crack, then shellac or varnish over 
the surface. I did not intend to var- 
nish the whole surface, as I much pre- 
fer to use an old English wax on it.” 

We think the proper thing for you 
to do will be to get a small bit of the 
special cement they use in laying lino- 
leum and joining edges. This not only 
cements the edges together, but is 
waterproof and keeps the water from 






cay and the roughing up of the surface 
into paper-like material and also pre- 
vents the growth of lichens and mosg. 
New clean shingles seldom ignite, aud 
if the growth and decay can be kept 
down on shingles as they age, the dan- 
ger of fire will be very much reduced. 





Paint Is Streaked 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“We had a bed room painted a dark 
green. I have painted it a French 
gray and it is so streaky I can hardly 
stand it. What shall I do to make it 
look nice?” 

Simply give it more coats. It is 
very difficult to cover a dark color 
with a lighter one, and nearly always 
requires two coats and usually three 
coats are required for a nice job. Even 
more might be required if the gray 
paint is mixed too thin. 





Single and Double Strength Glass 


A North Dakota subscriber writes: 

“How can we tell double strength 
from single strength in window glass, 
by the thickness or by the strength?” 

The distinction between single and 
double strength glass is made almost 
altogether by the difference in the 
thickness. The thicker glass is of 
course much the stronger against 
pressure, but whether the strength is 
in proportion to the thickness, we are 
unable to say. 


ib 


- The Furnace Makes Air Too 
Dry 


A Minnesota correspondent writeg: 

“Please tell me how to get more 
moisture in our home, which is heateq — 
with a pipeless furnace. We keep wa. 
ter in the water pan all the time, but 
the air in the house is too dry.” 

Proper heating and comfort require | 
that at least five gallons of water be 
evaporated every twenty-four hours ip 
the average home under winter condj- 
tions, and it is often a problem to get 
this much evaporation so that it wif} 
not be mussy and too much trouble to 
look after, and if it can be made auto 
matic it is that much more desirable, 
The water pans furnished with most 
furnaces, especially of the older types, 
are woefully inadequate. Usually they 
are so small as to hold only pints 
where they should hold gallons, and 
are set down so far from the heat that 
they fail to evaporate at anything like 
a proper rate. 

Many times the most satisfactory 
solution is to cut a hole in the furnace 
case, make a V-shaped riveted trough 
to extend in to the middle of the fur- 
nace and set on top of the radiator and © 
also extend several inches out into the 
room. If the inner end of this is high 
er than the part outside, it can not 
overflow and erack a hot radiator, and 
the water level can be kept at any de 
sired height by means of a float and 
valve on a water pipe. This pan must 
be riveted instead of soldered, so that 
it will not melt out if it happens to run 
dry, and the casing should be bent 
back down into the pan to prevent too 
much agitation of the water outside as 
it boils inside the casing, as this would 
tend to interfere with the action of the 
float and valve. Any plumber should 
be able to fix this up at a compara 
tively small cost. 

If this can not be arranged, often 
much help can be secured by evaporat 
ing water at the registers. It is of 
course not practicable to set pans of 
water on the hot air registers or in the 
hot air pipes, since this will at once 
decrease the area of the opening and 
interfere with the proper air circula 
tion and distribution of heat. How 
ever, if a pail or pan of water is set 
beside a hot air register and a large 
towel with one end in the water is 
draped over a clothes horse or other 
frame immediately over the hot air 
register, it will evaporate a lot of water 
during the twenty-four hours. The 
towel will soon become soiled from the 
dust in the air, but this is really an 
advantage, since thus the dust is re 
moved from being breathed. 

We should be glad to hear from any 
of our readers as to methods they have 
found successful in getting more moi* 
ture into the air of furnace heated 
houses. 





Home Conveniences 


Those of our readers owning homes 
or planning on building or remodeling 
homes will find most valuable and 
helpful information in suggestions i® 
the new book, “Home Conveniences,” 
by F. W. Ives, and published by Har 
per & Brothers, New York City. 

There are in the book over 200 pages 
and about 75 illustrations, covering 
the following types of home convemh 
ences: Heating appliances, ventila- 
tion, cooking appliances, home laundry 
equipment, plumbing fixtures, disposal 
of waste, refrigeration, cleaning de- 
vices, handy household devices, labor 
saving kitchen devices, handy repalt 
ing conveniences, lighting and light 
plants, septic tanks, getting water into 
the home, and so on. Pr 
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Comfortable 6-room bungalow. 
Living room, dining room, 2 bed- 
rooms. Well arranged kitchen 
with latest built-in pantry-case. 


Poultry ————— 
House N? 479 Areal bargain ina gambel roof barn. All 


13e—- 


Modern, 
8cientific 
type,Large 
ow win- " 
dows hinged at top, admit sunshine to floor. 
Upper windows light feeding passage. 


framing cut-to-fit. Stromg, braced-raft- 
er roof. Loft free from obstructions, 


Note roof windows — plenty of warm 








You buy at wholesale from Gordon-Van 
Tine. We own our own mills and factories 
and ship direct to you at lowest prices. 
And highest quality is guaranteed. 

Big volume and economy operation 
saves for you, as high as 30% to 50%. 
200,000 customers vouch for your satis- 
faction. Get Free Books and full facts 
today. 

The group of pan pictured here 1s 
only a typical example. We have hundreds 
of other buildings—homes, barns, hog and 


This Complete Set , 
of S Farm Buildings 2947 
The Most Amazing Building Value Ever Offered! 


You don’t have to be told that this is an astounding bargain! Just look at 
the price! Think of getting this complete set of five buildings—an entire 
farmstead—for only $2947! Hundreds of other building combinations. 


Gordon-Van Tine Prices Always Lowest! 


poultry houses, garages, etc.—to choose 
from. All scientifically planned, built of 
highest quality materials, furnished to 
you Ready-Cut. Wholesale prices! 


We're just as glad to sell you a single 
window, or door, or a can of paint as a com- 
plete set of farm buildings. Tell us what you 
are going to build. We'll send you catalogs 
showing the lowest prices you’ve seen 
since before the war! Write us now 
so you can get started early on spring 
building! 


Send Us Your Bills to Figure 
or Buy a Gordon-Van Tine Ready-Cut Building 


We #ell you your building either Ready-Cut, or in 
regular yard lengths, as you wish. Either way saves 
you money, but the Ready-Cut plan enables you to 
get material ready-framed, avoiding 17% lumber 
waste and up to 30% saving in carpenters’ time. 


5,000 Building Material Bargains 
Immense stocks of ng, ee in our Build- 
ing Material Catalog. Wholesale prices. 


Lumber Roofing Porch Paints and 
Shingles Mouldings Columns Varnish 
Lath Wallboard Cabinets Glass 
Screens Furnaces Hotbed Sash 
Garages Plumbing Tinners’ 

Stairs 8 li Suppl ete, 


Flooring 
Windows 





Without ques- 
tion America’s 


FREE BOOKS! 


Book of 200 Home Plans— Photos, 
floor plans, specifications, color pictures. 

Building Material Catalog—5,000 
Bargains. 

Book of Barns—654 sizes and kinds 
of farm buildings. 


GordenVanTine Co, 


If you can’t pick a building from our catalogs to 
suit your needs, send us your lumber bill on the 
building you have in mind, and we will figure it for 

ou, giving you our lowest guaranteed freight prices, 
Write today and prove our savings! 


WRITE! 





Sa 
ESTABLIGHEO 1666 


= Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
754 Gordon Street 


Davenport, Iowa 


eunshine and good ventilation. Roof of greatest value. Corn Crib 


Hog House 


best slate-surfaced, fire-resistant roofing, 


Ready-framed; 
8-ft. sections; 3 
for corn; 2 for 

rain, 


N° 499 
8 x 40 


No 482 /: 
| Gordon-Van Tine Co. f 

754 Gordon Street, Davenport, Iowa 
CO) bel 6 


(0 Repair a... t 


$202 


Millis: Davenport, 


Send me Free Books. I expect to 











Four Big Name.........- 
Ia., St. Louis, Mo., Chehalis, { 
Wash., Hattiesburg, Miss.; we Address. 


ship from one nearest you. i 
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Foes Fight Export Plan 


Hostility to Farm Relief Shown by Some Committeemen 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—F. W. Mur- 

phy, of Wheaton, Minn., was on 

the witness stand before the house 

committee on agriculture the last two 

days. He defended the new bill which 

has finally been printed and which is 

the joint expression of the corn belt 

committee and the Farm Bureau 
people. 

Mr. Murphy did not find the going 
very good. He was met at the outset 
by a question as to who was paying 
his expenses and those of the commit- 
tee. He replied v2ry vigorously that 
he was paying his own. Representa- 
tive Tincher, of Kansas, put into the 
record a statement about the story 
that a Mr. Baruch, probably Bernard 
M. Baruch of the War Industries 
Board, was furnishing a lot of money 
for the corn belt committee. Mr. Mur- 
phy denied any knowledge of it. 

Mr. Murphy urged the passage of 
this bill or one of similar kind very 
emphatically. Democratic opposition 
on the part of the committee was 
manifest on the part of Representative 
Kincheloe, of Kentucky, and Repre- 
sentative Jones, of Oklahoma. Then 
Mr. Tincher, of Kansas, and Mr. Fort, 
of New Jersey, both republicans, had a 
lot to say in opposition. This contro- 
versy involves questions as to whether 
or not the bill was a subsidy to farm- 
ers or whether it could operate as a 
price fixing measure. Mr. Murphy’s 
testimony was very strong and posi- 
tive on the ground of necessity and in 


opposition to tactics used by his 
critics. 
Chairman Haugen continues to be 


the sphinx of the situation and per- 
haps the key to it. He is taking al- 
most no part in the discussion except 
to see that every witness who comes 
before the committee has full oppor- 
tunity to be heard and every member 
of the committee has full opportunity 
to ask questions. In Mr. Haugen’s in- 
side pocket, however, taken out fcr 
reference occasionally, is a sheet of 
paper on which has been figured out 
what the prices of all of the principal 
commodities would be if the McNary- 
Haugen bill had been enacted. There 
is every indication that he will stand 
firm on the proposition that this is the 
only method which has yet been de- 
vised of bringing about fair agricul- 
tural crops and fair prices, helping 
and not aggravating the problem of the 
surplus. 

There is still no end of the hearing 
in sight. 





Some of the political aspects of the 
agricultural legislation were discussed 
in the debate on the floor of the house 
Thursday, with Jones, of Arkansas, 
and Dickinson, of Iowa, as the princi- 
pals. Mr. Dickinson’ stated very 
frankly that he would criticise the re- 
publican administration in the cam- 
paign this summer for its failure to 
live up to the platform pledges to aid 
agriculture, 





It is not possible within the limits 
of this letter to give the varied details 
of the daily development relative to 
this and the other relief bills. All 
that can be done is to indicate the at- 
mosphere which is developing and to 
show the great difficulties which the 
proponents of agricultural legislation 
are facing. 





Next to the farm relief legislation 
the most interesting subject before 
congress is the continuance of the ef- 
fort to pass the Watson-Parker Dill 
and the difficulties which have arisen 
in its way in the senate. There is a 
good deal of amusement the last day 
or two over the fact that the railroad 
heads have got into considerable dif- 
ficulty among themselves. About nine- 
teen of the lines have withdrawn from 
any support of the bill. The result 
Was an urgent appeal by the managers 


‘ 


j 





for the railroads to the farm organiza- 
tions to withdraw their opposition and 
help pass the legislation. The Grange 
has returned a vigorous negative an- 
swer and it is expected that the Farm 
Bureau will do likewise. Maybe the 
bill will pass, but it will have a good 
deal more trouble than anyone thought 
it would have two months ago. Sena- 
tor Cummins is taking a place of lead- 
ership in the effort to amend the bill 
properly as the Grange and Farm Bu- 
reau are requesting. 


Advocates of the mid-western river 
improvement program have succeeded 
in their efforts to have ten million dol- 
lars -added to the War Department ap- 
propriations to be spent in improving 
freight facilities, especially on the 
Missouri river, to help out in the 
freight congestion and cost in the 
western part of the corn belt. The bill 
has not passed yet but this amount 
has been added in both house and 
senate so it is safe. There is some 
difficulty threatened, however, in the 
report that the army engineers might 





good deal of the success of the cream- 
ery is due to him. The educational 
work that has been done has improved 
the quality of the cream. The sweet 
cream bonus this last year amounted 
to almost $10,000 above the regular 
daily cream price. This bonus amounts 
to 3 cents a pound, and a large num- 
ber of cooling tanks have been distrib- 
uted among the membership to help 
them get the cream in this class. 

This last year the creamery was able 
to start redeeming the first $3,000 
worth of certificates of indebtedness; 
so that the revolving fund seems to be 
turning over in somewhat less than 
four years. Patronage dividends to the 
amount of over $7,000 were also turned 
back to the membership. The cream- 
ery supporters claim that the patrons 
are getting 8 cents a pound more for 
butterfat than they would if there was 
no competition with the privately 
owned centralizers. 





Chicago Producers Meet 


A special meeting of the Chicago 
Producers’ Association, held last week 
at Chicago, resulted in the re-election 
of all the old directors and the election 
of five new ones. The meeting was held 
as the result of the suspension order 
issued by Secretary Jardine. In view 
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TESTING SEED CORN 
A view of part of the testing station of the Tama County Farm Bureau. 
Seed corn is being tested at a cost of one cent an ear, 
county service stations like this are being established over the corn belt. 


A good many other 








undertake to divert some of this ap- 
propriation from its intended use. Let- 
ters and telegrams have been pouring 
in to the president and War Depart- 
ment protesting against this. 

The new Muscle Shoals commission 
has issued an order that all bids and 
proposals for the leasing and opera- 
tion of this plant must be in their 
hands by April 5. No bid will be rec- 
ognized under the resolution unless it 
provides permanently for the manufac- 
ture of fertilizer. 





Osceola County Creamery 


The fourth annual meeting of the 
Osceola County Co-operative Creamery 
was held recently at Sibley. There was 
a turnout of 700 patrons. The cream- 
ery produced 707,770 pounds of butter 
in 1924, at a cost of 2.9 cents a pound. 
Last year the production increased to 
877,054 pounds, while the manufactur- 
ing cost was reduced to 2.1 cents per 
pound. 

The $6,800 mortgage on the plant 
has been paid off, and in the last year 
improvements valued at over $5,000 
have been made. The creamery was 
one of the first organizations of the 
state organized under the non-profit, 
non-stock law, and has been success- 
fully financed by the certificate of in- 
debtedness plan. Previous articles in 
financing method of this creamery in 
Wallaces’ Farmer have discussed the 
detail. 

A. M. Hein is the manager, and a 





of the criticism of the management in 
the order of suspension, the officers 
and directors felt that the logical step 
was to turn in their resignations and 
call a special meeting to take action. 

Six hundred delegates from Indiana, 
INinois, Iowa, Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin were present at the meeting. Plans 
were made to carry on the business of 
the concern over the thirty-day sus- 
pension period by having the St. Louis 
Producers open an agency there and 
take over the business of the Chicago 
Producers. This plan, it is reported, 
has met the approval of Secretary Jar- 
dine. 

The meeting was in charge of the 
National Livestock Producers and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 
Largely at the suggestion of the state 
Farm Bureaus, the membership of the 
board was increased The new mem- 
bers are: Lyle Johnston, Blooming- 
ton, Illinois (two years); John G. 
Brown, Monon, Indiana (one year); 
J. N. Horlacker, Storm Lake, Iowa 
(three years); A. C. Swaim, Union, 
Iowa (two years), and Henry Wieland, 
Beloit, Wisconsin (two years). 

It was also ordered that an execu- 
tive committee consisting of the presi- 
dent, secretary and three directors, be 
selected by the full board for the pur- 
pose of keeping a closer check on the 
business in the intervals between board 
meetings. 

W. E. Rumble, chief counsel for the 
Chicago Producers, in speaking of the 
recent hearing, declared: 





“We didn’t get a fair hearing in this 
case. It is not fair to suspend the 
Producer board of directors because of 
the acts of these three dishonest ep. 
ployes, who manifestly were acting be 
yond the terms of their employment — 
when they accepted bribes. The recent 
startling disclosures in the newspapers 
that many employes of the packers on 
these yards have been found guilty of 




























dishonest practices in connection with hy 
inspection of meats is a parallel cage ties he 
to that of the Producers. If Secretary outyie 
Jardine follows his same interpreta, on’ the 
tion, he would have to suspend the per ac 
board of directors of Swift’s, Armour’s oats 
and the other packing concerns.” three 

The resolutions adopted covered the outyie 
following points: merci: 

“1. We believe in the honesty of the per a 
board of directors and the manager, over ¢ 

“2. We wish to commend the Secre & ‘ent o 
tary of Agriculture for his efforts to being 
correct the corrupt practices of the resent 
yards, and thank him for helping get In 1 
rid of three dishonest employes whom of the 
we failed to catch with the goods. We & garly 
now urge that he carry on the same two | 
stringent survey of all other stock oecup: 
yards interests and clean them all up, that t 

“3. We thank the East St. Louis Pro age W 
ducers for establishing an agency to named 
take care of our business during our The ur 
suspension. place 

“4, We recommend close co-operation above 
between the various Producer agencies the Ic 
and the National Livestock Producers’ which 
Association and the state Farm Bu ported 
reaus. It is 





“5. We wish to call attention to the 
fact that the suspension order concerns 
a sum of $237.50, and that this small 
sum should be contrasted with the 
$100,000,000 business done in the life 
of the Chicago Producers. 

“6. We commend the gratifying ex 
pression of loyalty expressed by the 
presence of these 600 or more farmers 
who attended this meeting. They have 
done so either at their own expense or 
that of their shipping association. 

“7, We urge that wide publicity be 
given the outcome of this meeting.” 























Superior Corn Strains Available 
During the past six years a great 
many different kinds and strains of 
corn have been tried out in the differ 
ent parts of Iowa. Some of these seem 
to have proved their worth. The Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Association 
has secured a limited amount of some 
of the more outstanding strains. These 
are being offered this year to persons 
in the four different sections of the 
state to try out in comparison with 
their own strains on their own farms. 

Group 1 consists of four strains that 
have been giving much promise in 
northern Iowa; Group 2 in north-cer 
tral Iowa, while Groups 3 and 4 have 
seemed to be especially well adapted 
to south-central and southern Iowa, re 
spectively. 

Each of the groups consists of one 
pound of each of four strains. A nom 
inal fee of $1.25 is being charged by 
the Iowa Agricultural Experiment A® 
sociation, Ames, Iowa, to cover the cost » 
of the seed, bags and postage. 

It is not the purpose of the test 
supply persons with a start of some 
of the more promising strains, but 
rather to give them an opportunity 
grow several on their own farms if 
comparison, and see which are the 
most desirable. If a larger supply # 
amy one is desired, it can be secured 
by referring back to the original 
grower. 


Towa Seed Corn Law 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the Iowa seed corn law?” 

The Iowa seed corn law does not ah 
ply to farmers who sell their seed com 
locally. Farmers who advertise, how 
ever, and ship their corn by rail are 
supposed to put on it a tag which 
states the variety of corn, the 8& 
mination test, the month and yet 
when this germination test was OF 
tained, and the county and state where — 
the seed corn was grown. “ 
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- Seeding the Oat Crop 


Varieties That Serve the Iowa Farmer Best 


VER 46 per cent of the Iowa oat 
acreage is now being seeded an- 
pually with four varieties originated 
py the Iowa station. Those four varie- 
ties have demonstrated their ability to 
outyield other varieties in actual tests 
on the farms by nearly four bushels 
per acre. Another 26 per cent of the 
oats acreage is seeded annually to 
three common varieties which have 
gutyielded the average of other com- 
mercial varieties by over five bushels 
per acre in the variety test at Ames 
over a ten-year period. Thus 72 per 
cent of the oat acreage in Iowa is tiow 
being seeded with varieties which rep- 
resent a high degree of efficiency. 

In 1910, approximately 32 per cent 
of the Iowa oat acreage was seeded to 
Early Champion and White Russian, 
two low yielding varieties that now 
oecupy an insignificant place. Also at 
that time 27 per cent of the oat acre- 
age was seeded with “just oats”—un- 
named varieties and mostly mixed, 
The unnamed sorts now occupy a small 
place in the percentage column. The 
above information was collected by 
the Iowa station thru a survey in 


'which large numbers of farmers re- 


ported. 
It is indeed notable that in the past 





Over 13 per cent of the Iowa oat 
acreage is seeded with the Iowar, a 
white variety. It grows three to six 
inches higher than the Iowa 103 and 
usually matures from three to five 
days later. Tests indicate that it is 
better adapted to northern than to 
southern Iowa. As an average of over 
300 co-operative tests, it outyielded 
the home varieties by nearly six bush- 
els per acre. 

Iogren is a yellow grained, mid-sea- 
son variety that gives a high yield of 
both seed and straw. It is expected 
to be well adapted to northern Iowa, 
particularly in the central section. In 
co-operative tests, it has yielded 4.6 
bushels per acre more than its parent 
variety, Green Russian, and has out- 
yielded unnamed varieties by over six 
bushels per acre. Since the lowar and 
Iogren are later, heavier strawed, and 
grow higher than the earlier varieties, 
they are not as good nurse crops for 
clover. . 

The two most generally grown com- 
mercial varieties are Kherson and 
Green Russian. The Kherson is some- 
times known as Sixty-Day. The survey 
indicates that over 20 per cent of the 
Iowa oat acreage is seeded with them. 
The Kherson is grown more in south- 








Bigger oat yields come from the use of adapted and high yielding strains, early 
seeding and treatment for smut. 


sixteen years Iowa has progressed 
from approximately 25 to 72 per cent 
efficient in the choice of oat varieties, 
and the Iowa farmer is to be congrat- 
wlated. Will the efficiency be brought 
up to 90 in the next ten years? The 
chances are good that it will be ap- 
proached because new varieties are 
still being bred and tested by the Iowa 
Station, and such varieties have con- 
tributed so markedly toward our pres- 
ent high state of efficiency. 
lowa 103—lowa 105—lowar 

The three varieties that have fig- 
ured most prominently in the advance 
are Iowa 103, Iowa 105 and Iowar. Io- 
Bren has just recently ben introduced 
and has not had time to be distributed 
When seed becomes suffi- 
ciently plentiful it will no doubt push 
the oat acreage of highly efficient va- 
reties up another 10 per cent because 
it embodies the characteristic long de- 
Manded by northern Iowa growers. 

Approximately one-third of the Iowa 
Oat acreage is seeded annually with 
lowa 103 or Iowa 105. Fortunately, 
a are excellent nurse crops for clo- 
a The 103 is a white oat particular- 
Y Well adapted to southern Iowa, ac- 
“step ‘0 co-operative tests. The 105, 

Yellow oat, with short, stiff straw, is 
special purpose variety for fertile 
S0ils where other varieties are apt to 

8. This variety also has given 


: highest increases over commercial va- 
“ les in southern Iowa. “Both varie- 


are early. 


ern Iowa, where it is better adapted, 
and the Green Russian is grown more 
in the northern part of the state. A 
considerable acreage of Silvermine is 
still grown, and station tests have 
shown it to be a good yielder. Kherson 
is an excellent nurse crop while the 
other two are poor. In general, it 
would seem that if the grower cares to 
forego the yield of straw to secure bet- 
ter nurse crops, he can do so without 
sacrificing materially in yield of grain 
by growing Iowa 103 and Kherson gen- 
erally and Iowa 105 on the most fer- 
tile soils. 


Should Discard Low Yielders 


Early Champion is still grown con- 
siderably in various sections, and 
ought to be discarded for three rea- 
sons. It was one of the lowest yielders 
in the station test, smuts easily and is 
a poor nurse crop. While it is short 
strawed and early, it has rather dense 
foliage which accounts for the fact 
that it is a poor nurse crop. This va- 
riety is grown also under the names 
of Fourth of July, White Alaska and 
a number of others. The Early Cham- 
pion is a white oat and should not be 
confused with the Kherson, which is 
yellow. Both are frequently grown 
under the name of Fourth of July. 

White Russian and Swedish Select 
are still grown in considerable quan- 
tities. They are low yielders and poor 
nurse crops. It would seem that the 
elimination of the above three varie- 
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Great Entertainment: \, 
Comes from ™/~ 


HE most entertaining photoplays—the grandest 

dramasand richest comedies—they’re all built from 
great stories with wonderful characters and situations 
and climaxes. 


Superb pictures often come from the world’s great 
plays and books. But ordinary plays and books some- 
times contain the germs of ideas, the inspirations which 
may be developed into marvelous pictures. 


Combing the world for wonderful story-ideas—turn- 
ing them into brilliant pictures—that’s the job of First 
National Pictures, Inc., as the nation’s provider of high 
class screen entertainment. 


And First National provides the stars 
to enact these stories for you— 
such favorite players as: 
NORMA TALMADGE MILTON SILLS 
COLLEEN MOORE RICHARD BARTHELMESS 
CONSTANCE TALMADGE HARRY LANGDON 
CORINNE GRIFFITH JOHNNY HINES 
and LEON ERROL 


/eletateyatel! 
Pictures 


First National Pictures that You’ll Enjoy 


“Just Suppose” —Richard Barthelmess a8 
Prince Charming and heir to a throne, and 
exquisite Lois Bees as the American girihe 
falls in love with—though he's supposed to 
marry a princess. Scenes of royal magnifi- 
cencein Europe— mansions and polo in 
America. 


“Too Much Money’—Anna Q. Nilsson and 
Lewis Stone in a superb adaptation of Israel 
Zangwill’s stage comedy drama. The great 
game of piling up wealth—the fear of losin 
it all—and the greater fear of losing love an 
the joy of living. Poverty may be happier 
than riches. 


“The Reckless Lady”—in which Belle Bennet 
repeats her magnificient mother role of 


“Bluebeard’s Seven Wives’’—Blanche Sweet, 
Lois Wilson and Ben Lyon in a screaming 
take-off on modern press agentry. The hero 
looked like a sheik—sothey tried to give him 
seven wives. But it isn't so easy to loada 
fellow up with wives when he’s head over 
heels in love with just one girl. 


“Infatuation”—Corinne Griffith the famous 
orchid beauty triumphs again in the amazing 
drama of the woman who sought the path 
to happiness between love for her husband 
and infatuation for another man. Adapted 
from Somerset Maugham's play “Caesar's 
Wife.” 


“Memory Lane”’—Eleanor Boardman and 
Conrad Nagel bring it home to you with “Stella Dallas” with Lois Moranasthedaugh- 
whimsical reality —your heart-singing court- ter. Ben Lyon isin it too. The thrills of 
ing time. Everybody's romancehasa Memory Monte Carlo — the menace of unpaid bills, 
Lane—and this picture may help you to see bills, bills — mother love fightin ogninst 
things in your lane that you've never seen doom! A superb adaptation of Sir illip 
before. Gibb’s great story. 


“The Girl from Montmartr e’”’— Louis Stone in an adaptation from Anthony 
Pryde’s book "Spanish Sunlight”, a story with a twist in its plot of twisted 
souls such as a genius like De Maupassant might have written — a drama 


with an unusual climax in the far off island of Majorca. 
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ot your horses in shape 
for spring. Don’tlet them 
start the season with minor 
ailments that might put them 
out of commission. Get them 
fit—and keep them fit~—with Gom- 
bault’s Caustic Baleam. Known 
everywhere for 41 years as the 
reliable remedy for Spavin, Capped 
Hock, Curb, Splint, Laryngitis, 
Thoroughpin, Quittor, Wind Galls, 
Poll Evil, Sprains, Fistula, Barb 
Wire Cuts, Calk Wounds. 

Won't scar or discolor the hair. Far 
more effective than firing. Keep it 
bandy—always. Get your bottle 
to-day — $2.00 at all druggists, or 
direct from us upon receipt of price. 
The Lawrence- Williams Company 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO 


GOMBAULTS 


Caustic 


BALSAM 




















Harrowing 
at less cost 


How much better—and easier—to harrow 
when your harrowsare attached to a Mar- 
shall Harrew Draft Gear that allows each 
section te work independently of the rest. 
There is no gathering of rubbish—but a 
smooth job of harrowing—leaving no wheel 
tracks to wash, 

You can harrow a22-ft strip, turn around 
without tipping, ride up close to the horses, 
out of the dust, and drive thru a 12-ft. gate 
by swinging outside sections over the inner 
sections. The patented flexible drawbar per- 
mits this. Replaces the: old fashioned, 
troublesome evener. Pays for iteelf in more 
and better harrowing, easier done. 
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ties, as well as the unnamed and mixed 
sorts, and growing in their place the 
adapted varieties mentioned previous- 
ly, would afford oat growers the great- 
est opportunity to effect economy in 
production. 

L. C. Burnett, in charge of cereal 
investigations at the Iowa station, has 
always emphasized the advantage of 
seeding on the earliest possible day. 
His continued observations thruout a 
series of years has indicated to him 
that growers who sacrifice earliest 
seeding for carefully prepared seed 
beds are likely to be the losers. Ap- 
parently a practice about half way be- 
tween the two extremes is best. One 
extreme is to disk thoroly before seed- 
ing and the other is to do all of the 
disking after seeding. If the crop is 
broadcasted, a disking before seeding, 
sowing, and then disking and harrow- 
ing apparently gives the best results. 

While drilling has given higher 
yields than broadcasting in the Iowa 
station tests, different factors are in- 
volved, such as thickness of the corn 
stalks and early seeding. We can not 
afford to burn corn stalks if it can be 
avoided, and if drilling requires de- 
layed seeding, the advantage might be 
questioned. When feasible drilling 
saves seed, the seed is covered at a 
more uniform depth, and in seasons 
such as last year the crop starts to 
grow much more quickly. 

As an average of results at the IIli- 
nois and Ohio stations, covering the 





seed one to two inches deep gave a 15 
per cent greater yield than covering 
three inches deep. Depth of seeding 
may best be governed largely by the 
nature of the soil and the amount of 
moisture present. 

Fanning and grading the seed once 
so as to take out the weed seed, inert 
material and the chaffy oats is worth 
while according to a large number of 
experiments conducted by the Iowa 
station and others. Those experiments 
indicate, however, that one passage 
thru the fanning mill is sufficient if 
proper screens and air blast are used. 

Treating the seed for smut when 
the previous crop has given evidence 
of its presence is advisable. A recent- 
ly developed process now advocated 
after thoro trial by the Jowa station 
makes it possible to treat the seed at 
any time during the winter without 
danger of injuring the germination. 
By this process, one pint of fresh, 40 
per cent formaldehyde is mixed with 
ten gallons of water, which is applied 
with a sprinkling can, or better with a 
spray, to 40 bushels of oats. After the 
oats are shoveled well they are piled 
and covered with blankets for a cou- 
ple of hours, when the process is com- 
plete. If desired, they may be sacked 
as soon as treated. This method is 
much better than the old one, which 
called for the use of an é@xcessive 
amount of water, with danger of in- 
juring the oats by heating, freezing or 
sprouting. 


The Over-Production Menace 


Pools Must Learn to Adjust Production to Demand 


By HERMAN STEE 


“TT. ACH man must be his own darned 

—~ fool—nobody else can act in that 
capacity for him.” 

Thus answered an officer of one of 
the other tobacco pools when asked 
whether the members of his associa- 
tion would heed the lesson as to the 
worth of cooperative marketing which 
was taught by the recent suspension 
of the Dark Tobacco Growers’ Co-oper- 
ative Association and the ensuing drop 
in the price of darkleaf tobacco. He 
was perhaps unduly pessimistic, for 
many observers are rather cheerful 
over future prospects of the burley and 
bright-leaf pools, which are the two 
largest farm co-operatives in the world 
in point of membership. Nevertheless, 
both these associations are confronted 
with serious problems which are by no 
means solved and which are important 
to other groups of farmers because of 
the fundamental nature of the prob- 
lems and because of the magnitude of 
the tobacco organizations. 

The first of the tobacco pools to be 
formed was the Burley Tobacco Grow- 
ers’ Cooperative Association, covering 
the burley belt of central Kentucky 
and small areas in West Virginia, 
southern Ohio, southern Indiana, east- 
ern Tennessee and northwestern Mis- 
souri. This was followed by the To 
bacco Growers’ Co-operative Associa- 
tion, covering the bright-leaf belt of 
Virginia and the Carolinas, and the 
Dark Tobacco Growers’ Co-operative 
Association, in western Kentucky and 
central Tennessee. Later smaller asso- 
ciations were organized in Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Wisconsin, 
each of which has an area devoted to 
cigar-leaf tobacco, and in Maryland. 
These associations were all formed on 
the familiar contract-pool basis, sup- 
ported by the standard contract, and 
dominated by the idea of merchandis- 
ing the crop thruout the year instead 
of dumping it all at once upon the 
market. 


Formed During Critical Time 


These tobacco cooperatives were or- 
ganized during and following the great- 
est crisis which their territory had 
known since the Civil war. For many 
years tobacco was low in price, tho 
this gradually improved, but during 
the World war it rose to unheard-of 
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heights. In 1920, it dropped suddenly, 
even below pre-war levels in the burley 
and bright-leaf belts, and farmers were 
ruined and business was paralyzed. 
There were fears, yes more than fears, 
of violence and lawlessness such as had 
marked the night-rider era of the early 
years of this century. In the critical 
situation, farmers and bankers and 
merchants joined hands and organized 
the tobacco pools in an effort to raise 
tobacco prices to a reasonably profit- 
able level and maintain them on that 
level. . 

How the tobacco associations met the 
problem is a chapter in agricultural 
history that reads a little like Arabian 
Nights. Burley prices rose from a 1920 
level of about 10 cents per pound to 
more than 23 cents the following year, 
and they have remained above 20 cents 
ever since. Bright-leaf prices followed 
suit, while dark-leaf prices never 
dropped but remained between 12 and 
15 cents. Further evidence of the sus- 
taining influence of the pools upon 
prices is found in the fact that in No 
vember and December, 1925, when Ken- 
tucky dark-leaf averaged $9.38 per ecwt. 
after the pool suspended, a similar 
type of dark-leaf grown in Virginia, 
where it is controlled by the tri-state 
association, averaged nearly $18.50 per 
cwt. The pools established and main- 
tained a level of prices that has proved 
to be, on the whole, reasonably remu- 
nerative and satisfactory. 

The tobacco associations had hardly 
begun functioning when “a cloud no 
bigger than a man’s hand” appeared. 
That cloud now overcasts their whole 
horizon. We refer to the fact that the 
three associations, controlling from 45 
to 80 per cent of their respective types 
of leaf, were not only determining and 
maintaining the price level for their 
members, but were also unintentionally 
doing the same thing for the non-mem- 
bers growing the same type of tobacco. 
In other words, the associations really 
determined the price of all tobacco of 
their particular type, whether they 
controlled it or not. At first this 
caused no great disturbance, because 
it was not difficult for members to 
realize that their organization and cen- 
tralized selling were the things that 
were determining the price. Buyers 
saw to it that the pools were left with 








Barn of E. D, Grant, Glyndon, Minn, 
Ventilated by the King System 
Note four King Aerators on roof. 


Must Have Fresh Air 


to Prevent Disease 


A Minnesota farmer wrote to another farmer, 
who asked his opinion about ventilation, as f 
lows: “I am sat-sfied that to prevent disease 
our barns must be properly ventilated, and ag 
ventilating b wn become somewhat of a sci 
I have no doubt the King Ventilating Co. co 
properly install a system for you. I am well satis. 
fied With their treatment in my case and with 
their systern.’ 

From a Bulletin of the Dept. of Agriculture we 
take the following: ‘“‘To maintain health, fresh air 
is as essential for cows, horses, hogs and other 
stock asfor humans. A tightly built barn will be 
damp and foul without ventilation.” 


The King Syphon 
Ventilating System 


Should be installed in every barn. It consists of 
fresh air intakes, foul air flues and King Aeratore 
on roof. 

It lets fresh air in, keeps heat in and takes foul, 
damp air out. It always works, regardless of cli- 
mate or temperature or winds. It keeps the 
drier and prevents the spread of such diseases as 
tuberculosis and pneumonia. 

King Ventilation may be applied to old or new 
barns. Write us for our interesting books—sentfree, 


King Ventilating Co. ™ 
138 Cedar St. Owatonna, Minn, 
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Ss Disinfect 





STOCK DIP 


Disinfect your farm. Stop disease. 
Kill germs in their breeding places. 

For best results and real economy 
use Standard Stock Dip. 27% cresyl- 
ic acid content makes it remarkably 
effective and allows diluting 1 to 100. 
Costs less because it goes farthest. 

Has no equal as a quick, sure dis- 
infectant and as a destroyer of lice 
and vermin. 

Sold by all Standard dealers since 
1886. If there is no dealer near you, 
order from us. The 1 gallon size 
costs $1.75 and makes 100 gallons 
of good, strong dip. 

STANDARD CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 


Dept. a8 John W. Gamble, Pres. Omaha, Nebr. 
Makers of Live Stock and Poultry Preparations Since 1666 
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WITTE tree Saw 


Cuts down trees and saws them up FAST—one 
man does the work of ten—saws 10 to 25 cordsa 
day, Makes ties, A one-man outfit. Easy torun 
and trouble-proof, Thousands in use. Powerful 
engine runs other farm machinery. Uses Kero- 
gene, Gasoline, es yo Gas-Oil. Completely 
a with WICO Magneto, speed and power 

. throttling eed and 2 fly wheels. 
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QUICK SHIPMENTS MADE FROM 
NEAREST OF THESE WARE- 
HOUSES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; 
ATLANTA, GA.; TRENTON, N. J.; 
RICHMOND, VA.; TAMPA, FLA.; 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.; DALLAS, 
TEX.; LAREDO, TEX.; DENVER, 
COLO.; BILLINGS, MONT.; SPO- 
KANE, WASH.: NEW YORK, N. 
Y.; ALBANY, N. Y.; BANGOR, ME. 


GRIMM ALFALFA 


ENUINE Grimm in sealed 
bags of 60 and 150 Ibs. 
Prices lower than ever before. 
Iowa shield Brand. Alse lewer 
grades in sealed bags. 
Samples on request 














Grim has proved hardy where 
al common alfalfa has winter- 
killed. Less seed required per 
Write for 
re. It actually costs you 
REDINK less . 
PRICE LIST Write for Red Ink price list. 
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TEIOW A SEED Co. 


East 4th and Locust, Des Moines, Ia. 
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*ar $3.00 per bushel. Wil) make special price in 
large lots to Farm Bureau. 


8. G. Ranney, Little York, Ill. 
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all the surplus or carry-over from one 
crop to the next, and thus the pools 
could not be closed and final payments 
were deferred sometimes for many 
months after the next crop moved. 
Meantime, the outsider was selling his 
leaf for cash at practically the pool 
level. As the memory of the old order 
grew fainter, there were murmurings 
and finally a great deal of real dissat- 
isfaction in the tobacco associations. 
The result of this after three years 
shattered the dark-leaf association; the 
burley and bright-leaf associations, ad- 
ministered more wisely, have avoided 
even a serious discussion of suspen- 
sion. There are those, however, who 
believe that many of their members 
will not sign again after their con- 
tracts expire this year, because of their 
hope that they, too, can get all of the 
benefits of organization without pay- 
ing any of the cost, by remaining out- 
side the fold. 

Production Greatly Increased = 

Another factor of great importance 
is the greatly increased production of 
tobacco, induced by profitable prices, 
Growers not only increased their own 
acreage, but. outsiders who formerly 
grew no tobacco got into the game with 
both feet. Wholé districts where to- 
bacco was almost unknown except from 
the consumption standpoint began to 
grow tobacco on a large scale. A not- 
able instance of this is Georgia, where 
the production of tobacco jumped from 
avery small figure to more than sixty 
million pounds annually, extravagant 
prices by a tobacco company having an 
influence, no doubt. In nearly all of 
the areas where tobacco acreage sud- 
denly took a jump, the hand of county 
agricultural agents is easily observed. 
“Tobacco is high, we might just as 
well grow it here,” they would say, and 
often would follow this by demonstra- 
tions to aid in extending the acreage, 
It is a paradox, indeed, for the federal 
Department of Agriculture to foster co- 
operative marketing, and for its coun: 
ty agents to help destroy the co-opera- 
tives by fostering unwise and unjusti- 
fied extension of acreage. Bankers,.too, 
often have queer ideas of sound poli- 
cies along this line. Afl over the dark- 
leaf district they are now distributing 
burley seed and urging farmers to grow 
that type of tobacco, apparently blind 
to the fact that it is not well adapted 
to that district and to the fact that 
there is already too much burley. 

The increased production added to 
the surplus or carry-over problem, al- 
ready bad enough in a crop like to 
bacco, which, normally, is not all used 
the same year as produced. It added 
to the burdens of the co-operatives, 
made pool closing more distant, and 
postponed final settlements on the va- 
rious pools. This problem was still 
further aggravated by extensive con- 
tract breaking, especially in the dark- 
leaf area, and also to an alarming de- 
gree -in the bright-leaf district. This 
increased the volume of outside tobacco 
and made the pools’ problem still more 
difficult. And finally there is the hu- 
man phase of the question: How long 
will the poolers be content to stand by 
their organizations, knowing that they 
maintain prices on a profitable basis 
for the whole industry, and do noth- 
ing more rash than grit their teeth at 
the outsider who sells on the same 
market level but who gets cash in hand 
at time of delivery while the poolers 
wait a year or two—perhaps three—for 
their final payment on the same crop. 

The dark tobacco growers answered 
that question by dropping their pool— 
and prices went to pot for everybody. 
Will it be necessary for the burley and 
bright leaf growers to go thru the 
game grief as the growers in the Black 
Patch? Is it necessary for-them to be 
“their own darned fools” without learn- 
ing from the foolishness of the dark- 
leaf growers, and thus avoid the trag- 
edy which has this year befallen west- 
ern Kentucky? There éught to be 
enough leadership for them to take 
advantage of the lessgp which has been 
burned into the Black Patch. The other 
associations have some advantages— 
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Royal Fence 
Banner.:::.Posts 


With every roll of Royal Fence your 
dealer will give you our written 
guarantee that it will outlast or 
equal in service any other fence 
now made, of equal size wires and 
used under the same conditions. 
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Steel Posts 


Railroad rail design—the strongest known form of con- 
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more complete organization, wiser ad- 
ministration, better past records, bet- 
ter grower relationships, less difficult 
sales problems. Co-operative associa- 
tions handling other products, cotton, 
wheat, wool, fruit, haven’t quite 
bumped into this question as yet, but 
it is right around the corner for near- 
ly all of them. If their leaders profit 
by the dark tobacco experience suffi- 
ciently to avoid parallel troubles, then 
surely the trials and tribulations of the 
dark-leaf growers will not have been 
in vain. 

(This is the third and concluding 
article of a series of three with refer- 
ence to the tobacco pooling experience 
of the dark-leaf growers.) 


Crops for Peat Ground 


An Towa subscriber writes: 

“Will Virginia soybeans grow on 
peat ground for hay? I was wondering 
what else would grow on this ground 
besides corn and oats.” 

Since you are already growing corn 
and oats upon this peaty or mossy 
ground, we believe that the soybeans 
will do pretty well for you. We would 
recommend that you use the Manchu 
variety rather than to depend upon 
the variety imported frem Virginia. 
The soybeans of that state are not as 
well acclimated to this locality. Even 
tho you refer to the Virginia as a new 
variety, we would suggest the Manchu 
rather than to use the untried sort 
for this state. In the experiments car- 
ried on here in Iowa, the Manchu va- 
riety has given exceptionally good sat- 
isfaction. 

We have talked the matter over in 
regard to the fertilization of your 
ground, so as to increase the yield of 
corn, oats and soybeans, with Professor 
Emerson, of the Iowa station. He 
suggests that you might well put on 
200 pounds of acid phosphate and 50 
pounds of potassium sulphate annual- 
ly. This will cost, he says, about $4. 
The ingredients may be secured from 
any of the big packers, such as Swift, 
Armour, Cudahy and others. He tells 
us that this treatment will probably 
have a very wonderful effect upon 
your land, but that he would recom- 
mend that you first try it upon an 
acre or two, and then, if it pays, to 
consider using it on all of the acres 
that are in this kind of ground. 

We assume that this land is well 
drained, inasmuch as that is highly es- 
sential in order to get a good yield. 
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On this Patented Concrete Stave Crib 


Here is the most economical and table 
corn crib on the market. With our special winter 
discount, you can now an lowa crib at low- 
= XS. ‘and on the most favorable terms. 
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c This Is the Dress 


I Like Best 


And just think, it 
coste less than any 
of the others, Less 
than three yards 
of material, an eve- 
ning of my time, 
and here is the re- 
sult.” 

There is no rea- 
son why you can 
not make yourself 
a dress with 
which you will be 
as well pleased. 
The first step is 
to order one of 
our latest Fashion 
books showing hun- 
dreds of models to 
choose from. A 
number of them 
are shown in pic- 
ture dressmaking 
form, explaining in 
pictures how easy 
ti is to use the 
patterns. Fill in 
the coupon below 
and mail it today 
with 10 cents in 
stamps or coin to 





our Pattern De- 

partment. 
ome eee mesa as eee 
Pattern Department, | 


Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, towa. 
I enclose 10 cents for a copy of your 
| new Fashion and Pattern Magazine. | 
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| "*" Street and Number or R. F. D. | 
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Improving the 


Pastures 


How to Help Pastures Carry a Steer Per Acre 


By F.S. WILKINS 


“y HAVE seen fifty head of 800-pound 

cattle carried on forty acres of 
permanent pasture representing Iowa’s 
best,” said M. A. Marshall 
county farmer, who probably knows 


Iowa pastures than any 
other man in the state. “On the other 
hand,” continued Mr. Hauser, “the 
most common Iowa pastures require 
two and three and sometimes even 
more acres per head.” Mr. Hauger has 
run his own farm successfully for 
years but now is a member of the 
crops extension department of Iowa 
State College. In this capacity his 
work takes him all over the state and 
he has made special study of the pas- 
ture problem. 

“The best pastures,” said Mr. Hau- 
ser, “are those in which the soil is at 
least of average fertility and where 
sweet clover and alsike clover have 
been seeded into them. The poorest,” 
he said, “are those which lack in lime 
and natural fertility, are not manured, 
fertilized or reseeded, and are 
tured too heavily, with the result that 
they are sparsely covered with blue 
grass and, ofttimes in the late summer 
they are well covered with ragweed, 
devil’s showstring or other noxious 
weeds which make them exceedingly 
unprofitable. 

“Most any pasture that is not so 
rough or low that machinery can not 
be gotten over it can be improved by 


Hauser, 


more about 


seeding clovers into it and by the ap- 
plication of manure. Next in impor- 
tance comes the application of phos- 
phorus and in those soils in southern 
and. eastern Iowa the application of 
ground limestone,” said Mr. Hauser. 


Reseeding Very Beneficial 


The observations of Mr. Hauser are 
borne out by experiments at Ames 
conducted by the soils section of the 
Towa station. In these experiments 
reseeding with a mixture of clovers, 
and manuring, increased the yield 
from .87 tons of air dry forage per acre 
to 2.80 tons or over 220 per cent. In 
other words, the clovers seeded into 
the blue grass sod gave a gain of 1.93 
tons of legume forage, much higher 
in feeding value than the blue grass. 
Reseeding in itself produced a large 
gain in these experiments of approxi- 
mately one-third of the total gain for 
reseeding and manure. Reseeding, 
plus acid phosphate, produced a gain 
of approximately 70 per cent over re- 
seeding alone with no other applica- 
tion. 

It should be emphasized that the 
pasture on which the above results 
were secured had not been over-grazed 
and was probably much above the av- 
erage in fertility and sodding when 
'the experiments were started. Had it 
een over-grazed and depleted in fer- 
tility, as many Iowa pastures are, 
much wider differences in favor of re- 
'- seeding and manuring and the applica- 
~ tion of acid phosphate no doubt would 
~ have been secured. 
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The recommendation of the experi- 
ment station for a reseeding mixture 
is one consisting of about three pounds 
each of alsike, medium red and scar- 
ified biennial white sweet clover seed. 
The sweet clover seed should be inoc- 
ulated. While sweet clover will not 
grow in sour soil it is well to include it 
unless it is known definitely that the 
soil is sour since the sweet clover 
seed in the above mixture would cost 
only about 30 cents an acre. The 
sweet clover gives such wonderful re- 
sults in pasture reseedings when the 
soil is sweet that it is well worth tak- 
ing a chance even in sections where 
soils generally are sour. In soils too 
sour to grow sweet clover the applica- 
tion of lime will no doubt be profitable 
for the other clovers as well. 

The mixture used may be varied to 
suit conditions. In soils known to be 
sweet, alfalfa is sometimes included. 
Also, in such soils, the proportion of 
sweet clover may well be increased 
to two-thirds with the others reduced 
proportionately. Sweet clover’ will 
furnish more pasture than any other 
legume that may be grown and the 
seed is much the cheapest. For poorly 
drained parts of the pasture the pro- 
portion of alsike may well be _ in- 
creased, A pound of white Dutch clo- 
ver may often be included in the mix- 
ture to advantage. In some of the 
poorer sandy soils mammoth clover 
may be substituted for medium red. 


The rate of seeding the mixture 
made up of the above legumes may be 
varied to suit conditions, also. About 
ten pounds of the mixture per acre is 
usually recommended. This may well 
be raised for the poorer pastures or 
reduced for those more heavily sodded. 

Orchard grass grows better than any 
of the legumes or any other grass in 
the shade. A mixture containing a 
high percentage of orchard grass may 
well be used for reseeding woodland 
pastures. Also, orchard grass is more 
drouth resistant than blue grass. 

Smooth brome grass is an excellent 
drouth resisting grass and is splendid 
in other ways. It may well be includ- 
ed in the mixture for reseeding pas- 
tures where the blue grass sod is poor. 
The seed of both brome and orchard 
grass is light. A bushel weighs only 
about fourteen pounds and the recom- 
mended rates of seeding either alone, 
or on cultivated land, is about a bushel 
per acre. These facts should be con- 
sidered when making up _ reseeding 
mixtures containing them. 

The importance of making pasture 
reseeding the first field operation in 
the spring can not be over-emphasized. 
It can best be done as soon as the soil 
thaws out to a depth of a couple of 
inches in the latter half of March. 

Mr. Hauser’s experience with reseed- 
ing of pastures has been extensive and 
he strongly advises that the reseeding 
be done with the grain drill set to run 
shallow—just deep enough to cover 
the seed nicely. Mr. Hauser Says: 
“Immediately following the drill the 
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land should be thoroly rolled with a sion it is well to remember that in the 
absence of lime and acid phosphate | 
that manure combined with Treseeding 


heavy roller to insure quick germina- 
tion of the seed, and livestock should 
be kept off the pasture until the newly 
seeded plants are about six inches 
high, to insure the greatest returns. It 
has been found that a six-inch blade 
grows much more rapidly than a three- 
inch blade. Pastures so treated often 
produce three times more feed than 
such pastures untreated. 

“At the Waterloo Cattle Congress 
grounds last year,” continued Mr. Hau- 
ser, “where twelve plots were planted 
in early spring and the plants taken 
up in October, the plots receiving 
lime and phosphorus, 4lsike and sweet 
clover combined produced six times 
more feed than the untreated plots of 
blue grass alone.” 

In these times of agricultural depres- 


or even reseeding alone will go a long 
ways toward remedying the Pasture 
ills. 

If a drill is not available, Mr. Hay 
ser suggests that the reseeding mix. 
ture be broadcasted and the Dasture 
then disked lightly, followed by hap. 
rowing and rolling. 

Many pastures are ruined by over. 
grazing. By far the largest Percentage 
of the food value of a plant is takep 
from the air by the leaves and they 
must be given a chance to functiop, 
Over-grazing can be prevented by the 
use of temporary pastures, silage or 


rotation pastures, in early spring ang 


during the dry months of July ang 
August. 
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BE SMARTLY DRESSED! 
Design No. 2616—Straight line and novel 


collar treatment mark this distinctive 
spring frock. It effects circular godets at 
sides that are quite full. An opportunity 
to make a stunning frock, and you alone 
will hold the secret of its cost. 

It’s youthful and smart, designed to give 
a very slender silhouette. 

Printed and plain crepe are effectively 
combined in this model. The plain crepe 
is navy blue, the printed crepe is navy 
blue with three shades of red in the inque 
design. Criton colored Roma, printed 
crepe, black crepe de Chine, bois de rose, 
jersey kasha and royal blue and georgette 
crepe are equally smart for its develop- 
ments. 

See small sketches. In the first view, 
the front and back of dress are shown, 
after it has been cut out. In the second 
view, the side seams are stitched and the 
shoulder seams closed; the inset shield 





adjusted. In the third view the cireulit 
side sections stitched at perforations @ 

sleeves set in armholes. he frock fit 
ished, except. for the collar and 
stitched at perforations. It only requir 


3%. yards of 40-inch material with 
yard of 27-inch contrasting. Cuts 4 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 


inches bust measure. Everything @& 
plained in detail with pattern. 


These patterns are guaranteed to # 
perfectly and allow all seams. Frice - 
each, prepaid. Order by number and ays 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure 
sign your name and address. the 
fashion quarterly, ‘containing all of ; 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc 
sent on receipt of 10 cents, Remit 
le or 2c stamps and send all orders to bed 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farm, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow two weeks 40 
the delivery of the patterns or fasni@® 
quarterly. 4 
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reason to believe that practically all 
the retentions and condemnations in 
hogs would be abolished when the dis- 
ease had been removed from cattle. 
Then the element of-avian tuberculosis 
was discovered and even tho the hogs 
did not meet their expectations, the 
packers have continued to pay the 10- 
cent premium. No definite limit has 
ever been set on the length of time 
the premium will be continued, but the 
packers have freely let it be under- 
stood that the premium will continue 
as long as the hogs from accredited 
counties continue to improve and to be 
more valuable than hogs from adjoin- 
ing non-accredited counties. It stands 
to reason then that if the farmers in 
any given county enjoy receiving the 
10-cent premium on their hogs, it is up 
to those farmers to further improve 
their product by getting rid of the tu- 
berculosis in their chickens and hence 
in their hogs. 

The mere fact that such a table, as 
is herewith presented, is available, is 
subtle evidence in itself that the pack- 
ers are becoming intensely interested 
in the conditions surrounding the 
source of their hog supplies. 

An experiment now in progress at 
the University of Illinois should be of 
interest to Iowa farmers. Ten calves 
of mixed breeds were exposed to avian 
tuberculosis by means of allowing 
ninety-seven tuberculosis hens to roost 
over the calves’ feed box so that the 
chicken droppings would mix with the 
calves’ feed. The calves were exposed 
in this manner from July 4, 1925, to 
Dec. 7, 1925, at which time the tuber- 
culin test revealed only two reactor 
calves. When these reactor calves 


Is Tuberculosis Being Stamped Out? 


(Continued from page 8) 





were slaughtered on Feb. 16, 1926, the 
lesions were very small and difficult 
to find. Altho this experiment is un- 
finished, the results so far indicate 
that the transmission of avian tuber- 
culosis to cattle is far from being a 
serious problem, especially so when 
it is compared with the ease with 
which these same tuberculosis hens 
would have infected a drove of young 
hogs under these same conditions. 
The accompanying table should be 
regarded as incomplete. In the first 
place, the postmortem reports covering 
some one hundred and ten thousand 
head are only meant to be-representa- 
tive of the hogs that come from the 
various counties. The figures in the 
column setting forth the amount of 
premium paid into the various accred- 
ited counties are also incomplete. 
They include the packing companies 
located in Iowa, and all of the larger 
packers at Chicago and Omaha. They 
include figures from only two houses 
at St. Louis, none from the Minnesota 
companies that are located near the 
Iowa line and none from Peoria, even 
tho we know that a large number of 
hogs are marketed in that way and 
thru that point find their way to east- 
ern markets. These figures take no 
account of the fact that thousands of 
hogs are sold to eastern order buyers 
who do not pay the premium as such, 
but whose bid is higher than the bid of 
the packer buyer with the 10-cent pre- 
mium added. The column at the right 
shows how many months each county 
has been accredited. It should be no- 
ticed that some of the counties with 
the smaller figures have only been ac- 
credited from one to four months. 


Phosphate and Lime for Sweet Clover 


( Continued from page 6) 


shows the need of limestone in suc- 
cessfully growing sweet clover on a 
soll showing a slight to medium acid- 
ity in the surface soil. 


Limestone and acid phosphate have 
shown profitable increases from their 
use in connection with sweet clover on 
these farms. One cutting of hay, only, 
was considered in the results secured. 
Increases were observed after the 
grain crop was removed the first year 
and the same was true after the hay 
crop was cut the second year. This 
additional growth was pastured or 
turned under for green manure and 
should be credited to the use of these 
Materials. Also the succeeding crops 
on these fields will be benefited by the 
Tesidual effects of the applications of 
limestone and acid phosphate. 

Under ordinary conditions in Iowa, 
two tons of limestone applied per acre 
is sufficient to grow sweet clover. The 
average cost of limestone laid down at 
the local railroad station is approxi- 
mately $2 per ton. An application of 
250 pounds of acid phosphate per acre 
Made at the time of seeding the nurse 
fop such as oats, barley, wheat or 
tye is sufficient to supply the needs 
of both the nurse crop and the sweet 
clover crop in one field operation. Al- 
lowing 125 pounds or one-half of the 
acid phosphate to be charged to sweet 
Clover, the cost of the material deliv- 
ered at the local railroad stations is 
approximately $1.50 per acre. In- 
Creases of over one ton and a half of 
air dried sweet clover hay per acre 
justifies the expenditure of $5.50 for 
limestone and acid phosphate in addi- 
tion to the labor expended for their 
application. 

To receive the best benefits, acid 
Dhosphace should be applied and 
Worked into the surface soil just ahead 
of seeding the crop. In contact with 


_ the soil moisture it is easily made sol- 


uble and is readily taken up by the 
Toot system of sweet clover. 
© most satisfactory method of ap- 





plying acid phosphate for sweet clover 
is thru a fertilizer attachment to a 
grain drill or by a limestone distrib- 


utor. One difficulty with limestone 
distributors is that they can not al- 
ways be regulated to feed small 


enough amounts. Scattering acid phos- 
phate on manure when hauling it to 
the field is a good practice and it is to 
be recommended. If acid phosphate is 
spread by means of grain drills or end- 
gate grain seeders, the machine must 
be thoroly cleaned after using. 


Sweet Clover Pasture Informa- 
tion Wanted 

Sweet clover is such a splendid pas- 

ture crop that we want to get some 

definite figures based on experience of 


our readers. First, when is it safe to 
start. pasturing sweet clover the first 
year of its growth? Is it all right to 
start the middle of August or is it bet- 
ter to wait until the first of Septem- 
ber? How many cows will ten acres 
of sweet clover pasture support dur- 
ing May, June and early July the sec- 
ond year of its growth? How many 
will a sweet clover pasture support 
during August and September of the 
second year of its growth? During the 
second year what methods must be 
used to keep the sweet clover suffi- 
ciently green and succulent so as to 
furnish satisfactory pasture for the 


late summer? 

We have occasionally heard phenom- 
enal tales about an acre of sweet clo- 
ver furnishing enough pasture to sup- 
port two or three head of cattle. Per- 
haps these stories are partially true, 
but we would like to learn the com- 
plete truth about sweet clover as a 
pasture crop. If sweet clover is as 
good as some people say, it certainly 
would be wise to put a lot of level 
blue grass pastures into sweet clover 
and bring them under rotation. Let’s 
hear from those of our readers who 
have real information on sweet clover 
as a pasture crop. 











Here’s the Inside Story 
of the John Deere 


The Enclosed Engine that Oils Itself 


Cut the John Deere Engine in two 
and you will see what the above illus- 
tration shows. 

Notice the complete protection of 
every important working —protec- 
tion to the cylinder, the bearings, the 
gears—protection against metal-cut- 
ting, trouble-making sand, dust and 

irt. 

Notice, too, that all of these impor- 
tant parts are automatically and effec- 
tively lubricated within the dust-proof 
housing without the use of a single lubri- 
cator or grease cup. 

This tells the story of longer life, better ser- 
vice and greater satisfaction. 

The John Deere is built in 1-1/2, 3- and 
6-H. P. sizes. Can be furnished with port- 
able truck. If your John Deere dealer can’t 
supply you, write us, 


FREE—Booklet 
A valuable I my 
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SONG DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 





























Farms painted white or light colors are the best looking farms 





Good Painting Improves Farm Values’ 


HE day of the old weather- 

beaten farm building i is gone. 
Farmers today know it isn’t good 
business to let their property go 
unpainted. If homes and barns 
are worth having they are worth 
protecting. 

But with labor costs 
high, only that paint 
material should be 
used which combines 
with good appearance 
the long wearing 
quality essential to 
economy. When that 
material can be bought 





at a moderate first cost, then 
there is no need for considering 
substitutes, 

Eagle Pure White Lead— 
made from metallic lead—is the 
most economical paint material. 
Its long life and great 
beauty increase the 
values of Eagle White- 
Leaded farms. It gives a 
farmer standing in his 
community to have his 
property well painted. 

Let us send you our 
free booklet,”“The 
er’s Eagle.” 


Farm- 


The Eagle-Picher Lead Company + 885-C 208 South LaSalle Street - Chicago 


EAGLE PureWHITE LEAD 


OLD DUTCH PROCESS 












WALLACES’. FARMER, March 26,1 
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Pure-Bred Seed Corn 


15, 000 Bushels at $5.00 


years we have done nothing but grow and 
Baty nigh yielding seed corn, Ainsworth Corn 
means seed corn satisfaction. It will grow 
mature, itishigh yielding. 15,000 bashes 
in October. All of our corn is carefully dried and 
stored in our two mammoth five-story warehouses 
which are heated by both steam and hot air. We 
have the finest seed corn equipment in the world. 
Visit us if you can, but don’t fail to write us at once 
rad our benutifally illustrated catalog. It is free for 


W.T. Ainsworth & Sons,BoxU-¢ Mason City, ill. 
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EXTRA FANCY 


Sorghum Seed 


FOR SYRUP PRODUCTION 
Indiana Amber, Honey Early, Honey 
Late, Japanese Spangled Top—otherwise 
known as Texas Seeded Ribbon Cane. 

Highly propagated—Germination test guar- 
anteed 95°>, Cane Sugar content 17 to 20%, 
Only 2% lbs. plantsan acre. Prices as follows: 
2}4 Ibs. $1.50 postpaid 10 Ibs. $4.00 postpaid 
5 lbs. 2.50 postpaid 15 Ibs. 5.25 postpaid 
25 Ibs. $7.50 postpaid 
Cash or money order with order, 
American Syrup & Sorghum Co., Successors 
Fort Scott Sorghum Co, Fort Scott, Kansas 
Mfors. Famous Farmer Jones’ Sorghum Syrup 
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OLD Strawberry. 
gest hee erry and greatest 
Drolit maker we have ever 
grown. Write today for 
particulars and we will 
send you at planting 
ps 2 rte \vergreens, 
ear old, and a pair 
of umber 999 Everbear- 
ing Strawberry plants 
to get acquainted. Send 
10 cents for mailing expense 
‘or not as you please 
Inch eats GARONER NURSERY CO. 
OX 217 OSAGE, 1OWA 
4 dozen genuine CHAMPION EVERBEARING STRAW- 
BERRY plants mailed for i dollar if ordered from this advt. 


KRUG SEED CORN 
EAR TESTED 


Consistent ylelder and winner in many 
yield contests. Personally selected from 
teaters to insure vigorous germination 


and disease free seed. 
J. J. NEWLIN, GRIMES, 1OWA 




















SEED CORN 


Waimples Yellow Dent and Silver King positively 


guaranteed. Prices and seed the best. 15 cts. in 
etrmps gets samples, ear shelled samples Free and 


6. 8. BOVEE, Elk Point, 8. D. 








White Blossom $2 10 10 Per Bu 





Grow 
weet Ulover. 
better 


othy, 
a. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 904. Clarinda, towa 





100 Senator Dunlap Strawberry plants or 100 Ase 
parague Roots for 61.00 delivered at your 
Mall Box. 100 2year Weshington Asparagus $2.00 
Price List for a Postal. Humboldt Nursery Co. 
Humboldt, Iowa. 


SEED CORN 


Write us about our fully guaranteed sure to grow 
seed corn. Al! leading varieties. Ineure your 1926 
corn crop right now. 

MecGreer Bros.Sced Farm, Coburg, Iowa 


Big yielding, early maturity 
Seed Corn Yellow Dent. Also White 
tngeed mapere frost, kept by beat, 7 germination. 

ed. Address Charies Roth, R. 2, Jesup, Ia. 


CLOVER AND TIMOTHY 


BAR GAIN 
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Service Bureau 


The Service Bureau 1s conducted for the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for three years or more. All inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate number. 


Don’t Let the Necktie Faker 
Choke $1.50 Out of You 


A number of Service Bureau 
bers report that some time ago they 














mem- 


received thru the mail a box of neck- 
Beaumont, “New York’s 
Fastest Growing Mail Order House.” 
With the neckties, which came un- 
ordered, was a stamp, asking the recip- 
ient to return them if he didn’t need 
them. 

As. they were sent without an order, 
our readers, in most cases, returned 
them right away. But the thriving 
mail order house couldn’t make money 
that way, so: they waited a few weeks 
and then sent out snappy notices, ask- 
ing for $1.50. “I have waited a long 
time,” says Beaumont. “When are you 
going to pay me? I insist on payment 
in eight days.” 

Perhaps Beaumont figures this bark 
will seare folks enough so they will 
sit down and with trembling fingers 
write a check for the bum neckwear 
they didn’t want and hadn’t ordered. 
Folks, throw these letters in the waste 
basket, and remember there are al- 
ways a few fakers operating who fig- 
ure the world owes them a living, get 
it as best they can. No, he can not 
collect on such a deal, so let him 
“holler.” 


ties from E. P. 





Better Check Up Your War 
Insurance 


Ex-service men who have war risk 
insurance or who desire to reinstate 
their war insurance had better check 
it up at once. The insurance bureau 
is trying to straighten out all these 
policies and we believe our members 
who have it will be interested in the 
following statement from Washington: 

“Under an act of congress approved 
March 4, 1925, all war-time insurance 
will cease on July “2, 1926. Veterans 
holding such policies, however, may 
have them converted into the follow- 
ing forms of insurance: An ordinary 
life policy, 20-payment life policy, 30- 
payment life policy, 20-year endow- 
ment policy, 30-year endowment policy, 
or endowment at the age of 62 policy, 
if application for such conversion be 
filed with the United States Veterans’ 


Bureau on or before July 2, 1926. This 
applies also to war-time insurance 
which has lapsed or has been can- 


celled, if application for reinstatement 
and conversion is filed with the said 
bureau within the time above spec- 
ified.” 

If you are doubtful about your war 
insurance, or desire to reinstate it, 
better get in touch with the Veterans’ 
Bureau, Des Moines, or with the U. S. 
Veterans’ Bureau, Washington, D. C. 





They Won’t Answer Letters 


A Service Bureau member bought 
some hog powder from the Economy 
Hog and Cattle Powder Company, of 
Shenandoah, Iowa. He fed it to his 
hogs, they became sick, and he wrote 
the company. They failed to answer, 
and he finally called a veterinarian, 
but it was too late. He lost fifteen 
pigs. So he wrote the company again 
and told them he was thru feeding the 
powder and asked that his note be 
canceled. He couldn’t get any reply, 
and when he asked us to write, we 
couldn’t get any response either. 

Our opinion of firms that are too 
busy to answer letters isn’t very high. 
If anyone asked us, we believe we 
would recommend firms that are inter- 
ested in their customers further than 
collecting obligations. 
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an Unequaled 
Record of Crop 


Successes 
















More farmers use 
“AA QUALITY” 
Fertilizers every year than any other 
make of fertilizer sold. 

This country-wide preference for 
“AA QUALITY” Fertilizers has been 
earned and maintained by their un- 
equaled record for producing the largest 
yields and best quality of all crops. To 
insure the best crops, year after year, use 





“AA QUALITY” FERTILIZERS 


Manufactured only by 


The American Agricultural 
Chemical Company 


St. Louis Sales Dept. 1602 Syndicate Trust Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Oue Agricultural Service Bureau will help solve your farming problems, 
for Dr. H. J. Wheeler’s Crop Bulletins. Address: 











Send 
92 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

















































Lime and Fertilizer 









HOLDEN S op erete {235 


Sour soil means poor crops. Experts agree fertilizer is useless on sour soil—it must have lime. 
The “Holden” Spreader makes bigger crops. Guaranteed to handle lime in any form, fertilizer, 
phosphate, gypsum, wood ashes or crushed shells. 
rep) Tested -free Eonnet Clog. Try Spreader 10 days Free. 

The Holden Lime and Fertilizer Spreader will make your 

What about your soil?-your crops? 

Are they big and sturdy as they 

n 























soil healthy and productive. Spreads twice as far as any 
other; 20 ft. Attaches to any wagon or truck. 






should be? Find out today with od Noholes to bore. Spreads evenly 100 to 10,000 
free Litmus Test Papers—positive Ibs. per acre Handle material only once, from 
sour soil test recommended by all _—car to fo field. Get Stecatece ont os prices now 





soil experts. Write for them now. 
+ THE HOLDEN CO, Inc. 
Dept 426 Peoria 


and ask Ri a ee Ai ee rae 






iMinois 


















— ParlorCity Brand 


or JOWA SOIL | Alfalfa, Alsike! 


AND CLIMATE. Timoth jereae et 





‘Parlor City Brand’ best 
during past Sonty years and by thousands of jt py users. 


Hamilton hardy, vi wo farm never 
= fail. Wh not False big erope wi col A £. 
you would nfo poor seed? Ask ag dealer or 
write for Hamilton’ oe ‘atest ft farm seed halletin. FREE. 
Hamliton Seed & Coal Co., Dept. 205 Coder Rapids,la. 


hamilton. 
Hon: 














When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Good Farming; Clear Thinking; Right Living 











_ 
VOL. 51 
Editorial Chat 
This month will finish the first 
quarter of the year 1926. We hope 


that it has been a satisfactory three 
months for you boys and girls, and 
that you have been able to accomplish 
many of the things you planned to do. 

In school work, in Lone Scout work, 
in Four-H Club work, the essential 
thing is to know what you want to do 
and make a plan for the accomplish- 
ment of the purpose. It is the folks 
who fail to plan who fail to aecom- 
plish, so I urge you boys and girls in 
whatever you want to do to make a 
plan and work to it. 

I have a little story on the inside 
pages of this issue on the Four-H Club 
work, I hope you Four-H Club boys 
and girls will find it interesting and 
helpful. It is quite likely that many 
of the same ideas I have set out with 
reference to the Four-H Club are the 
very ones that have occurred to you. 

Will the Lone Scouts who have not 
already answered the roll call, that is, 
those who joined prior to March 1, 
1925, please respond at once? As I 
have said before, we can not keep the 
Lone Scouts as members of our tribe 
in good standing unless they pay the 
annual dues. Not only that, but we 
must of necessity judge the interest of 
our Lone Scouts in the work by the 
interest they take in keeping up their 
membership. I hope that every Lone 
Scout will respond to the roll call 
within the next ten days. Thank you, 
Lone Scouts; I know you will let me 
hear from you promptly. If you can 
send a new member when you send in 
your roll call response, so much the 
better. It will add to your interest in 
Lone Scout work and you will be doing 
the other boy a service in getting him 
interested. 

Mr. 0. H. Benson, who was the found- 
er of the Four-H Club work, when su- 
perintendent of the schools in Wright 
county, Iowa, has accepted the leader- 
ship of the Lone Scout movement at 
national headquarters, taking the place 
left vacant by Mr. Armstrong Perry, 
who rendered such splendid service. 
Mr. Benson rendered a fine service to 
the Four-H Club boys and girls, and 
we know he will render an equally 
fine service to the Lone Scouts. You 
boys have reason to feel, as we feel, 
very happy over Mr. Benson accepting 
this appointment. Undoubtedly he will 
come out to Iowa this spring or sum- 
Mer and get acquainted with our Lone 
Scouts. 

What a fine nine months of 1926 we 
have ahead of us! April is the begin- 
hing of the growing season. The trees 
Will soon be in bud and then in full 
leaf; our song-birds will be back with 
8; the smell of freshly plowed ground 
Will soon be in the air. Before we 
know it, it will be corn planting time 
and then cultivating time. Closely fol- 
lowing will come the ripening fields of 
Stain, the meadows freshly mowed, 
and the entrancing smell of hay in the 
air. Renewed life all around us ought 
‘0 give us renewed life and new hope. 

What do you say, boys and girls? 
let's make the next nine months of 
this year the most profitable nine 
Months we have ever enjoyed. Let’s 
Work with each other for our commu- 
tity and for the great state in which 
We live, so that when the end of this 
year_comes, we can look back upon it 
With splendid satisfaction in the work 
We have done. The year will be over 
: almost before we know it, and it is up 
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his soul, are in your boyish hands. 
“What will you leave for him? 

about you? 

to touch it? 


‘the devil-grass, wild oats’? 


them his own? 
you than any or all others. 


the crisis in your destiny!” 





A Stirring Message to Farm Boys 


Here is an arresting and thought provoking appeal from Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, former president of Stanford University of California. We 
hope every farm boy who reads Wallaces’ Farmer will give what Dr. 
Jordan says at least two careful readings: 

“Your first duty in life is toward your afterself. So live that the man 
you ought to be may, in his time, be possible, be actual. 

“Far away in the years he is waiting his turn. 
He can not help himself. 


“Will it be a brain unspoiled by lust or dissipation; a mind trained to 
think and act; a nervous system true as a dial in its response to the truth 
Will you, boy, let him come as a man among men in his time? 
“Or will you throw away his inheritance before he has had the chance 
Will you turn over to him a brain distorted, a mind dis- 
eased, a will untrained to action, a spinal cord grown thru and thru with 


“Will you let him come and take your place, gaining thru your expe- 
rience, happy in your friendships, hallowed thru your joys, building on 


“This is your problem in life—the problem which is vastly more to 
How will you meet it, as a man or as a fool? 
It comes before you today and every day, and the.hour of your choice is 


His body, his brain, 








to all of us to take advantage of the 
opportunities it affords. 
I am confident that you boys and 
girls will make the most of it. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN P. WALLACE. 


Council 8 News 


After the council chief election was 
over, Council 8 held an election. Wm. 
Clayton Farley was elected to serve 
as assistant chief and H. William 
Knopp as secretary. Also ten Scouts 
were elected to serve on the Sagamore 
Council, and ten on the Tepee Council. 
Council 8 is striving to become the 
foremost council in the L. S. A. 

Malvin B. Plunkett, president of the 
Kentucky Thorobreds and member of 


the Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe, will grad- 
uate from Dry Ridge high school in 
May. Wm. Edward Tevis, G. C., a 
member of the Wallaces’ Farmer 
Tribe, is planning on entering Eastern 
Kentucky State Normal School in 
April, located at Richmond, Ky. 

Clayton Pittman is ahead in the new 
boosting contest, conducted by the 
Thorobreds, which began January 1. 
Come to life, fellows! Let’s not let 
one of the younger members of our 
club beat us.—Edward Tevis, G. C. 

Erwin Priem, of Shawano, Wis., 
wants to get some suggestions from 
other Scouts as to the best way of 
getting new members. Right now we 
are almost as much interested in how 
to keep the old ones in. 





SCHOOL-ROOM PUZZLES—PRESIDENTS IN HIDING 
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the chart. Can’t you help him? 





Danny Dumbbell, the class dunce, has to sit on the stool in the corner 
until he can find the names of four United States presidents hidden in 
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Suggestions for the Tribe 


Here you are! Two tried and proved 
interest retainers for use in the local 
tribe. They're both jim-dandy ideas, 
and you'll sure want to give them a 
trial. 

The way to arrange a surprise pro- 
gram is in this manner: First, the 
chief of the tribe secretely compiles a 
list of “stunts” that each tribe mem- 
ber is capable of performing, such as 
magic tricks, athletic feats, humorous 
recitations, ete. Now, when the chief 
has his list complete, he goes to each 
member of the tribe and asks him if 
he won't do a certain “stunt” at next 
tribe meeting. The chief cautions him 
not to tell any one of the other tribe 
members about it, and the chief does 
not tell him anything about the other 
plans, either. When every fellow has 
been asked to be on hand at next tribe 
meeting to perform his stunt, then the 
chief should go over the “stunt list,” 
pick out the stunts in the order they 
should best come, and number each 
fellow’s “free act” accordingly. All 
is then in readiness. 

At the next meeting I'm sure you'll 
find every fellow who could possibly 
come, present, and eager to air his 
stunt. The chief takes his station, and 
after all official business has been 
cleared away, he announces that a 
“surprise program” has been arranged 
for the evening. He then calls forth 
his first actor, and the program pro- 
ceeds. Every fellow is interested and 
wants to do his part, and so the eve- 
ning’s program goes off in fine style. 

An excellent idea to use as an in- 
terest reviver in a local tribe is to 
arrange some simple little contests in 
games and sports, in which friendly 
competition is needed. 

Subtract enough money from the 
tribe treasury with which to purchase 
several games, such as checkers, car 
roms, parchessi, or some other like 
games. Then arrange a contest for 
each different kind of game; say, de- 
clare the member who can success- 
fully defend himself against all the 
other tribe members, the tribe cham- 
pion in that particular kind of game. 
Award the champion some fitting 
prize, which, however, can be easily 
surrendered to another, in case he 
loses his championship to a fellow 
member. 

This championship idea can also be 
successfully used in rewarding tribe 
winners in boxing, wrestling, horse- 
shoe pitching matches, track events, 
and in numerous other sports.—Marion 
S. Ward, LSC, LSD, Kokomo, Ind. 





Missouri Notes 

At the conclusion of the January lap 
of the Mule-Thorobred race the Thoro- 
breds were on the short end of the 
somewhat one-sided score, 61-15. No- 
lan Peyton, of Missouri, was high 
point man, copping forty of the elusive 
animals. 

Pioneer Trails will issue a twenty- 
page anniversary issue. 

First issue of the Missouri Mule Bul- 
letin has appeared. The publication 
consisted of one typewritten page. 
Plans are being made by the Bucca- 
neer Tribe to enlarge this to a four- 
page 6x9 monthly. 

Membership cards are being printed 
by Ralph Fritts for the Missouri 
Mules. In the future the cost of join- 
ing will be 10 cents, to help pay for in- 
curred expenses.—Justin M. Walker, 
GC, Bogard, Mo. 
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What You Four-H Girls and Boys Represent 


O ONE who has observed the 
i progress of the Four-H Club move- 
ment in Iowa, where it originated, and 
in other states which were quick to 
take it up, can help but be impressed 
with the wonderful progress it has 
made. 
As most of you boys and girls know, 
Mr. O. H. Benson, who was superin- 
tendendent of schools in Wright coun- 


ty, Iowa, originated the idea. Miss 
Jessie Field, another superintendent 
of schools, in Page county, lowa, 
helped to promote it. Mr. Benson's 
work with the boys and. girls in 


Wright county attracted the attention 
of Secretary Wilson, head of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
and Mr. Benson was invited to come 
to Washington and take charge of the 
boys’ and girls’ work. In his wider 
field he made a real contribution of 
service to farm girls and boys. The 
“Iowa Idea” quickly spread all over 
the nation, and received support from 
leaders among county agents and ex- 
tension workers, stimulating the inter- 
est and ambitions of the boys and 
girls in the farm, and in making farm 
life more livable. Volunteer workers 
all over the country also promoted the 
Four-H Club program, and it is today 
one of the most vital factors of farm 
life. 

I was asked to make a talk to a 
group of three hundred Four-H Club 
boys and girls recently, and in think- 
ing about what I was going to say, it 
occurred to me that the Four-H Club 
told its own story. The “F” in four 
means farm; the “O,” organization; 
the “U,” united; the “R,” ready. Ready 
means prepared, equipped; united, 
strong; organization, welded together. 
In other words, you girls and boys rep- 
resent a fine, strong, farm organiza- 
tion, prepared, equipped and ready to 
do the tasks you are called upon to do. 


Health—Heart—Head—Hand 


And what about the four H’s? First 
comes Health, and what more impor- 
tant thing in life is there than health? 
Without it, no matter how much am- 
bition and ability you may have, your 
chances of success are very greatly re- 
duced. It makes a strong, clean body, 
which calls for regular habits, regular 
hours of sleep, regular and proper eat- 
ing, cleanliness, the proper care of the 
teeth, regular and proper exercise. 
Most people can have good health if 
they exercise proper care, and what 
finer sight is there than a clean-faced, 
clear-eyed, upstanding farm girl or 
boy? 

The second of the four H’s stands for 
the Heart. We have been told to “keep 
our heart with all due diligence, as out 
of it are the issues of life.” And what 
a true statement that is! If the heart 
is not right, the life is not right. The 
heart is the selfstarter of our lives. It 
inspires and encourages the head and 
the hands. It is the fountain-head of 
love and friendship. It tells you when 
you are doing the right thing, and 
stimulates you to do the right thing. 
It means everything to your proper 
development. 

And now comes the third of the four 
H’s, the Head. It may be said to be 
the balance wheel of the heart. It gives 
you the knowledge that makes it pos- 
sible for you to do the things your 
heart inspires you to do. It needs cul- 


tivation, however, just the same as soil 
~ needs cultivation 
- abundantly. It has been well said that 


to produce most 


“knowledge is power.” This implies 
the reading of good books, not just 


: skimming over them, but careful read- 


ing, the mastering of their contents. 
Poor books are a detriment, just as 
good books are a benefit, so that it be- 
hooves all of us to be most careful in 
our reading. It not only gives you 
knowledge, but it cultivates the habit 
of quick thinking. The person who 
does not read does not think very 
clearly, or does not respond quickly, 
because he lacks the knowledge that 
only good reading can give. 

The last of the four H’s is the Hand. 
There is no use to have a healthy 
body, a good heart and a wise head to 
enable you to do things, unless you 
use them. Here is where the hands 
come in. How useful they are and 
how much they mean in Four-H Club 
work, but they must be connected up 
right or they can not do the work they 
are intended to do. How useless a 
thing the hand would be if it were not 
connected with the body? Its wonder- 
ful fingers, marvelous muscles, which 
are directed by the head, would be 
useless, No one can help but be im- 
pressed with the work the Four-H Club 
girls are doing with their hands. How 
clever so many of you girls are in 
making your own dresses. This is very 
evident by the style shows the Four-H 
Clubs put on as county units, as state 
units and as United States units. Your 
hands not only are used in making 
dresses which are very attractive, but 
likewise in weaving rugs and in cook- 
ing of all kinds, in writing, in feeding 
your calves and pigs. The boys use 
their hands in testing seed corn, and 
some of you girls also help in this 
work. The boys also help with the 
chores on the farm, in planting and 
cultivating corn, mowing and raking 


hay—but you know the many uses of 
your hands properly guided, and it is 
not necessary for me to say more. 

And what does “Club” mean? First, 
I would say that the “C” in club stands 
for conscientious; the “L” for leader- 
ship; the “U” for unselfish; the “B” 
for balance. In other words, a Four-H 
Club is balanced, unselfish, conscien- 
tious leadership, to promote the things 
for which the four H’s stand. 

All right, then—what does a Four-H 
Club mean to a community? First of 
all, I would say it means neighborli- 
ness, community gatherings. Second, 
friendliness, which means making the 
new girl or boy feel at home when 
they come into a community, getting 
them interested in the work of your 
club. Boys and girls working together 
almost invariably leads to the fathers 
and mothers working together, and 
what finer thing is there than a farm 
community that is united for unselfish 
service to the whole community. The 
more service we render, the more we 
get out of life, and I know that there 
are many communities getting a whole 
lot more out of life on account of the 
Four-H Club girls and boys who are 
a part of these various communities. 

The Four-H Clubs are a boon to and 
the future hope of agriculture. They 
mean that girls and boys learn to work 
together, and not only know what to 
do, but how to do it in the most effi- 
cient way. The girls and boys who are 
working together today will be the 
men and women who will work togeth- 
er tomorrow. The training they are 
getting in organization work will en- 
able them to combine their efforts, and 
it is only by organization that agricul- 
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Any girl can be good looking and ev- 
ery girl owes it to herself as well as 
to her family and friends to be just as 
attractive as it is possible for her to 
be. A lovely face and a beautiful form 
is deserving of our admiration, but at 
the same time we must not sputter 
about our face or anyone's élse just 
because we think there’s a deficiency 
of good looks about it. A well-dressed, 
well-groomed girl is attractive and 
good to look at, and we must acknowl- 
edge that hair makes a great deal of 
difference. 

Long or short, brunette or blonde or 
titian haired, thick or thin, nice hair is 
a help to any girl—and oh, how sad it 
is when a girl doesn't appreciate this 
fact! Bobbed hair is here, and here 
to stay, in spite of the mandates of 
fashion. It is a sensible, comfortable 
style and one that is gaining rather 
than losing in popularity. 

Healthy girls usually have healthy 
hair and pretty hair, too, if they take 
good care of it. More important than 
the color or amount of your hair is the 
condition of it. It should be shiny and 
smooth and the scalp, if a healthy one, 
will be flexible instead of tight to the 
head. A flexible scalp means that 
the blood is circulating freely and 
nourishing the hair roots. 

Hair should be shampooed often but 
not too often. Oily hair can be washed 
as a general thing oftener than hair 
inclined to dryness, altho any pro- 
nounced oiliness in hair probably is in 
need of correction. It is said on au- 
thority that excessive oil is sometimes 
caused by a too-rich diet or inatten- 
tion to intestinal elimination, or some- 


times by dandruff. Also when people 
get over-tired or have fevers or other 
illnesses, sometimes the hair becomes 
dry and dull looking. Then a little 
massaging and oiling are excellent, 
along with rest and general building 
up of. the body. 

Short hair and simple flat coiffures 
are most always becoming to girls of 
from twelve to twenty years. In every 
season, no matter what the fashion, 
the face comes first. A girl whose 
head has a tendency toward flatness 
at the back should beware of bobbing 
at the expense of a little comfort and 
style perhaps. She needs the fullness 
that a knot of hair will give to the 
back of her head. 


A girl with a high forehead should 
not try to part her hair in the center 
in the sleek style so much in vogue 
now, but rather should soften the fore- 
head line by a part on the side with 
the hair drawn down slightly in the 
front. Waving softly over the fore- 
head is also good. 

Round heads may wear hair fairly 
well sleeked down, but a long narrow 
head and face is benefited by a fluffy 
do. At any rate, if you don’t like the 
way your hair looks, experiment a lit- 
tle. Try your hair flat, then fluffy. 
Try different parts. If your hair looks 
thin, try waving it. If your hair is 
long, try the knot higher, lower, spread 
out a little or drawn in. Do all this 
checking up before a mirror that is 
large enough to give you the whole 
effect. 

Remember, in arranging your hair, 
that a nice face doesn’t need an elabo- 
rate hair arrangement and a poor face 
can’t stand it. 


ture can occupy its rightful place ip 


the program of the world. Unorgap. 
ized industry has little chance in the 
business world. Organized units of 
industry overcome the unorganized, be. 


cause the efforts of each individual ip © 
the organization with a common pro — 


gram in mind, reinforce the efforts of 
every other individual. Agriculture 
must organize and keep organized, and 
you Four-H Club boys and girls will be 
a powerful factor in the organizations 
of the future, because you are learning 
to work together now. Four-H Clubs 
in a community mean better homes, a 
happier and fuller home life. : 
I would say to you girls and boys 
that you are the future hope of the 
great industry you represent. Work 
with your leaders (and you girls an¢ 
boys owe more than perhaps you real 
ize to the splendid leadership you have 
had in the Four-H Club work), study 
your problems and do the very best you 
can in Four-H Club work, and do not 
be satisfied with anything less than 
your best. The future is a challenge 
to you, and if you accept the challenge, 
out of your efforts will come condi 
tions that will make farming a more 
satisfying, a more profitable industry, 
No girls and boys that have preceded 
have had greater opportunities. A 
group of farm folks understanding and 
having confidence in each other, wilk 
ing to render unselfish service to the 
great industry which they represent 
and the community in which they live, 
is the thing we need. You boys and 
girls are being taught useful things. 
You must do your part to teach them 
to others. You must have high ideals 
and strive constantly to realize them, 
and out of your efforts will come 4 
measure of satisfaction that will bring 
contentment to you and all of those 
around you. You have made splendid 
progress thus far, but there are greater 
things ahead of you, if you use the 
four H’s in the biggest way possible, 
The world is always looking for lead 
ers, and if you girls and boys cultivate 
the balanced, unselfish, conscientious 
leadership which Four-H Club work 
means, your opportunities are uh 
limited. JOHN P. WALLACE. 


What Do You Know About 
Birds? 

Do you know, for instance, that most 
birds travel at night. As a rule, theif 
speed is not very fast and they do not 
travel more than a few hours a night. 
This applies mostly-to land birds, tho 
there are exceptions. The golden plover 
flies from the Hawaiian Islands te 
Alaska, a non-stop trip of 2,000 miles. 
The tiny humming bird flies 500 miles 
across the Gulf of Mexico in a night. 

Birds have a keen sense of direction 
and always reach their destinations. A 
friendship with birds is a fascinating 
pastime and one that we can take up 
soon now that spring is at hand. 





The Pioneer Story Contest 


Governor Hammill, Curator Har 
lan and State Librarian Brigham 
have not been able to pass final 
judgment on the Pioneer Stories as 
yet. It has been an exceedingly busy 
time for our judges, but their deci- 
sion will be ready for the next issue 
of the Boys’ and Girls’ Section. As 
our young folks will appreciate, it 
requires a good deal of time to 80 
over the various stories submitted, 
and the judges are desirous of 81v- 
ing every essay thoro and careful 
consideration. 
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MUSIC NOTES 


Easter Music 


Easter lilies are symbolic of Easter 
music; beautiful, stately, sweet and 
joyously reverent. Music with these 
qualities is truly great. and much ot 





our Easter music has come irom the 
world’s master musicians. 

The gospel story of the death and 
resurrection of Jesus, often referred to 
as “The Passion,” has been used in 
the church service of Holy Week since 
yery early Christian history. In some 
ancient services, the story was recited 
by different readers, one person tak- 
ing the lines that give the words of 
Jesus, a second the lines giving the 
words of the gospel writer, while a 
third would recite the remarks and ex- 
clamations of the people and bystand- 
ers, Little by little, thru hundreds of 
years, this passion service was set to 
music. Sometimes two choirs took the 
parts of two readers, while a solo sing- 
er sang the lines spoken by Jesus. 
Later, other special characters were 
represented by solo voices, and the gen- 
eral congregation sang the parts of the 
bystanders. 

This song service came to be known 
as “Passion music.” Three and four 
hundred years ago, the finest musi- 
cians of the times gave their best ef- 
forts toward making a worthy setting 
for the sacred story. 

“The Passion According to St. Mat- 
thew,” composed more than two hun- 
dred years ago by the German, Bach, 
is still used today. At the time it was 
written, this music was considered 
quite unusual, because Bach expressed 
the meaning of the words of the text, 
not alone in the melody to which he set 
the words. but also in the way-in which 
he had the orchestra instruments ac- 
empany the voice. For example, when- 
ever the words of Jesus were sung, 
Bach allowed only violins to accom- 
pany, and he arranged the violin mu- 
sic so that it reminded the hearers of 
a halo of light surrounding the voice, 
as a halo of light surrounds the head 
of a saint. The violin music is really 
a halo of sound. 

“The Passion,” or story of the death 
and resurrection, has also been set to 
music in many beautiful masses, in 
oratorios, and cantatas that are heard 
hot only in churches, but often in con- 
cert halls and on recital programs that 
have no connection with Easter. 

’ One famous chorus from the oratorio, 
“The Creation,” by the German, Haydn, 
is often used as an anthem on Easter 
Sunday. This great chorus, “The Heav- 
ens Are Telling the Lord’s Wondrous 
Glory,” has just the qualities for East- 
er music. It sounds as tho Haydn had 
composed it on a glorious Easter morn- 
ing. Listening to the reverent, trium- 
phant strains, it is easy to believe the 
story that Haydn composed this music 
45 a real expression of his religious 
faith. The original manuscript of the 
Oratorio bears, at the beginning, the 
inscription in Haydn’s handwriting, 
“In the name of God”; at the close, in 
the same writing, are the words, “To 
God alone be glory.” Speaking of the 
chorus, “The Heavens Are Telling” 
Haydn once said, “It is the angels 
Singing of God.” Little wonder, since 
Haydn worked in this frame of mind, 
that his music radiates the spirit of 
ter even now, more than a hundred 
years after the life of its composer. 

Besides the great compositions which 
Celebrate Easter, there are many single 
Solos and simple hymns which are uni- 
Leading 
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up to Easter is the well-known song for 
Palm Sunday, “The Palms.” This is 
by a French musician, Faure. It is 
always sung on Palm Sunday in the 
Church of the Madeline in Paris. Thou- 
sands throng to hear it, for only one 
of the finest singers of France is se 
lected to sing it on this occasion. This 
uplifting melody has become such a 
favorite that it is heard not only as a 
song on Palm Sunday, but often as an 
instrumental solo on Easter. Whether 
you sing it or listen to it, you will 
thrill with the closing: 

“Hosanna! Praise ye the Lord! 

Praise Him who cometh to bring 

us salvation!” 

From France comes also the dramat- 
ic Easter song, “Hosanna,” by Granier. 
This is more difficult than ‘The 
Palms,” and not so widely used. How- 
ever, it is suited to the service of any 
church, and is sung as a special Easter 
number in churches of all denomina- 
tions. Always it carries its hearers 
breathless, up and up with its moving 
melody, to the inspiring climax, “Ho 
sanna! Hosanna! Praise and glory!” 

For the “Sunrise Service” on Easter 
morning, there are the hymns which 
every one can sing. The music to most 
of these is dignified and expresses deep 
religious feeling. Sometimes the words 
need consideration; and only such stan- 
zas as faithfully express the spirit of 
Easter should be used in this impres- 
sive service. One of the most singable 
and at the same time beautiful tunes is 
that known as “Essex,” the music by 
Thomas Clark. To this music, a poem 
by Charles Wesley has been set. The 
first, fourth and last stanzas are a 
beautiful Easter hymn, especially when 
—to finish the tune—the words, “Hal- 
lejujah, praise the Lord,” are added to 
each stanza, as if often done in place 
of repeating the last line—Fannie R. 
Buchanan. 





Music Memory Contests 


Clubs preparing to have music mem- 
ory contests this summer will find a 
guide in the rules and regulations pre- 
pared by Lynn county. They have 
chosen the following list of composi- 
tions and composers: 

1. “Anvil Chorus,” from™Il Trova- 
tore,” Verdi. 

: “Ave Maria,” Schubert. 
“Barcarolle,”’ Offenbach. 

4. “Cradle Song,” Brahms. 
5. “The Swan,” Saint-Saens. 
6. “Humoresque,” Dvorak. 
7. Melody in F, Rubinstein. 
8. Minuet in G, Beethoven. 


bo 


wo 


9. “Stars and Stripes Forever,” 
Sousa. 
10. “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” 


old negro song. 

11. “Turkish March,” Beethoven. 

12. “By the Waters of Minneton- 
ka,” Lieurance. 

13. “Narcissus,” Nevin. 

14. Sextette from “Lucia,” 
zetti. 

15. “The Storm,” Rossini. 

RULES OF CONTEST 

1. Date of contest: First week in 
June, Saturday, June 6. 

2. Bligibility: Every Four-H Girls’ 
Club in Linn county. 

8. Each girl must have given at 
least one public talk on what we hear 
in music. 

4. How conducted: Sach girl will 
be given paper marked thus: Compo- 
MIE as cccascaraxsnca COMPOBEE cc cccccreseese 
When the composition is played the 
members will fill in name of selection 
and composer, as: Composition (1) 
“Spring Song’; composer, Mendels- 
sohn. 

5. Basis of award: 

(a) <A perfect score is 150 or 10 
points for each 15 numbers. 


Doni- 


(b) Seoring: Six points for cor- 
rect name of composition; 3 points for 
correct name of composer; 1 point for 
correct spelling; 10 points for each 
number. 

(c) Each club girl’s work is counted 
in final club score. 

(d) Each new girl entering the club 
after April 1 may have chance at con- 
test but not counted on club's final 
score. 

6. Awards: To the club having 
highest score of all its club members: 
First prize, a portable Victor talking 
machine to be held one year; if won 
two successive years it becomes the 
property of the club; second prize, 
“Message of Music,” by Henry LBren- 
mer; third prize, “Victrola Book of the 
Opera.” 





April Showers and Sunshine 


A drop fell on the apple tree, 
Another on the roof; 

A half a dozen kissed the eaves, 
And made the gables laugh. 


And, April is here! Rains in April 
have always seemed to me to be gayer 
and less serious than at any other time 
of the year. Like the day which starts 
off this month, April showers are only 
fooling. Raindrops on the roof, and 
then, before we know it, sunshine. 

April with her changing moods 
sometimes tries our wits and patience 
by catching us unprepared as ‘’twere, 
without rubbers or raincoat. But we 
love her again almost as soon as we've 
been piqued by getting caught out. We 
like to think of her as waking up all 
of the growing things with her rain- 
drop patter, the violets and spring 
beauties and all of the woods and road- 
side flowers, of quickening the daffo- 
dils and crocus and the many lovely 
flowers that bloom in our spring gar- 
dens. The colors in nature take on a 
new freshness and brightness. Green 
in the grass and shooting leaves of 
bulbs; red in maple buds, yellow in 
the nodding daffodils—how appreciate 
all this brightness after the grayed 
colors of winter. 

’Tis now that we can scarcely hold 
back the desire to change our own rai- 
ment. Colorful new hats and always 
the lovely tones in dress goods colors 
that meet our eye in store windows 
make us want to meet April dressed 


“to meet her own gay and joyous mood, 


Group Singing Contests 


A new feature of the 1926 Four-H 
Club program is group singing. A 
singing club is bound to be a happy 
club and a list of songs has heen 
chosen, the music of which is partic- 
ularly adapted for giris’ voices. The 
songs are: “By the Waters of Minne- 
tonka,” Lieurance; “Crad!e Song,” 
Brahms; “Amaryllis, “Old French Air: 
“Hark! Hark! The Lark,” Schubert; 
“Barcarolle, from “Tales of Hoffman,” 
Offenbach; “Love’s Old Sweet Song,” 





Molloy; “Humoresque,” Dvorak; and 
“Juanita,” Spanish Air. 

Girls in singing are urged to sing 
softly, since their voices are much 


lovelier so. Altos ani tenors should 
be developed. If possible. some one 
should be found among the club girls 
to lead group singing. Girls might 
even try out for the place of official 
song leader. 

Have you seen the new bulletin, “A 
Guide to Good meals for the Junior 
Homemaker,” miscellaneous circular 
No. 49, gotten out by the United States 
Department of Agriculture? This will 
be helpful to Four-H clubs studying 
nutrition. 


The Four-H Scholarship Girl 


Announcement has just been made 
by the state Four-H department that 
Josephine Cudingya, of Lyon county, is 
the girl to be awarded the state Four-H 
girls’ scholarship. This scholarship 
is given by the club girls of Iowa and 
carries with it a three months’ course 
in home economics in the non-collegi- 
ate department at Iowa State College. 

Just as this issue goes to press Jo- 
sephine will be packing up her things 
preparatory to going to Ames to re- 
ceive her honors. The new quarter 
will begin March 24, and she will take 
up her studies at that time. Miss Jo- 
sephine Arnquist, state leader of 
Four-H girls in Iowa, who made the 
award, said that Josephine was given 
this award because of her proficient 
work in Four-H clubs, and because it 
wag felt by all who knew her that she 
possessed qualities of leadership that 
will profit by this study not alone for 
herself but in perpetuating club work 
in her county. 

The scholarship which was an- 
nounced shortly after the first of the 
year and which is the first to be of- 
fered by the club girls of lowa, was 
open to farm girls who had at least 
two years of club work, who were in 
good standing in their club, who were 
not eligible for college work thru hav- 
ing completed a high school course, 
and who would appreciate the finan- 
cial help. 

Josephine has been out of school 
three years, having attended the pub- 
lic schools at George, lowa. 


A Hope Chest Letter Contest 


I have been so happy with the num- 
ber of “hope chest” letters that have 
been received, but at the same time it 
seems to me that there must surely be 
a lot more girls who have them started 
than have written to me. I have de 
cided to make a letter contest of it, for 
I know that it takes quite a little time 
to sit down and list all of the things 
you have in your hope chests, at the 
same time telling other interesting 
things about them. 

For the best letter about a Hope 
Chest—a real one, of course, Wallaces’ 
Farmer offers a first prize of five 
dollars; for the second, three dollars; 
for the third, two dollars, and for the 
fourth and fifth, one dollar each. If 
you would rather not have the letters 
printed under your name, please say 
so, or if you would like to have them 
withheld altogether, we will do so. And 
don’t forget in telling about your hope 
chest things to tell us also about the 
“pretties” as well. Dear me, some of 
you have been so practical in your 
choice of things—nothing at all for 
yourselves, almost everything for the 
furnishing of your dream home, Try 
to hold your letters down to five or 
six hundred words, and be sure to mail 
your letters not later than Monday, 
April 12, for that is the closing date. 





Early § Spring Blossoms 


Even before the pussy willows come 
out in their full fluffiness out of doors, 
you may have early spring blossoms if 
you will cut branches of the cherry, 
the peach, the pear, or any tree or 
shrub on which the flowers naturally 
appear before the leaves, and taking 
these into the house put them in wa- 
ter in a sunny window. Lilacs and ap- 
ple blossoms may likewise be forced 
into premature bloom, but are less sat- 
isfactory because of the leaves devel- 
oping first, and the blossoms showing 
less perfection. The experiment, how- 
ever, will afford pleasure and a unique 
bit of decoration for the winter living 
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Tribe Meetings 

Tribe meetings are very necessary 
to the local tribe. Without them the 
members would lose interest in the or- 
ganization and probably drop out al- 
together. 

Getting the boys interested enough 
to come to the meeting is another 
great problem, especially when some 
of them live a few miles from the 
meeting place. When our tribe was 
first formed, I experienced some dif- 
ficulty in this very thing. I soon 


thought of a plan, however, that has 
worked successfully in our tribe ever 
since. We have a program committee 
and they arrange a program for every 
meeting. We also have a booster con- 
test going now which closes March 9, 
the first anniversary of our tribe. In 
this contest, we give a certain num- 
ber of points for each branch of Scout- 
ing: Twenty-five points for attend- 
ance at meetings, 2 points for prompt- 
ness at meetings, 2 points for every 
point gotten thru papers with L. S. 
section or ALSAP, 10 points for one 
booster point, 25 points for every part 
taken in Scout program, 25 points for 
passing a degree. 

Our tribe meetings are held on 
Thursday nights. The boys are usu- 
ally all at the meeting place by 6:30. 
We then play basketball till 7:30, 
when our regular meeting begins. This 
usually lasts from one to one and one- 
half hours. After this comes the fun, 
the first, part of this period of fun 
being taken up by telling jokes and 
funny stories, after which comes the 
regular weekly Scout program. This 
program is usually made up of violin 
solos, harmonica solos and duets, hu- 
morous talks, and singing Scout and 
popular songs. We are going to hold 
a checker tournament. This will be 
held the first part of the fun period 
for each Scout meeting night, till there 
is only one Scout left. He shall be 
known as American Eagle champion 
checker player. 

We are now practicing for a pro- 
gram for our first anniversary celebra- 
tion. This is to consist of a Scout 
play, Scouting demonstrations and in- 
strumental selections and also talks. 

There is in our tribe at the present 
time a bird house building contest, 
with a prize going to the Scout who 
builds the best all around bird house 
and a prize to the Scout building the 
greatest number of bird houses. This 
contest closes April 10, 1926. 

We are planning other contests, also, 
in the tribe, to begin soon. I think 
these contests help very much in hold- 
ing the Lone Scout interest in the 
boys of the tribe. 

Any chief having trouble to keep the 
members interested in Lone Scout at- 
fairs should try this system of keep- 
ing pep and interest in the local tribe. 
—Merill Olson, GC, Chief American 
Eagle Tribe, Newhall, Iowa. 





Clarence Olson, of Atchison, Neb., 
has been appointed deputy council 
chief for Nebraska by Council Chief 
Noble, of Council 12. District leaders 
have also been appointed and they are 

proceeding to elect county deputies. 
’ Vernon Wertz and Scout Olson are fig- 
uring on a tribe paper for Nebraska, 
to be known as the Nebraska Lone 
Scout. The plan is to have it printed 
twice a month and to start in June or 
July. 





Keeping the Members Interested 

I, the founder of the Brave Indians 
of Benld, had the job of keeping the 
members interested in the meetings, 
so maybe this article will help some 


poor tribe chief. Following are some 
hints which I used: 

1. When organizing a tribe, great 
care must be taken in selecting the 
members and the officers. No enmity 
must be allowed between two or more 
Scouts. 

2. Dues should be fixed according 
to the pocketbooks of the members. 
Dues of %5 cent per month (or lower) 
are ideal for boys under fifteen years 
of age. 

3. Have a good, reliable treasurer. 
When giving “feeds,” let the members 
donate the food, or cash. 

4. Tame them out in the open. 

5. Have the meetings where and at 
a time when all are able to go. The 
meeting place may be the open air, or 
at the home of a member. 

6. Do not have “strictly business” 
meetings. A little entertainment 
thrown in relieves the monotony. 

7. Have contests; contributing or 
boosting contests, and give worth- 
while prizes. 

8. Get the members interested in 
the L. S.-B. S. A. by having the tribe 
subscribe to the ever live ALSAP. 

And in ending, chiefs should not try 
to “boss” the members. Act as their 
friend and you will be appreciated.— 
Balilla Rossette, LSB-C., Benld, IIl. 





A Lone Scout’s Collection 


I have begun collecting all sorts of 
odds and ends such as Indian relics, 
fossils, queer shaped and _ colored 
stones, odd pieces of wood and many 
other things. 

I place all these articles in a dis- 
carded cupboard, which I have fixed 
up, and as it has glass doors it is an 
ideal place to keep all of these things. 
Everything that I have collected is 
what I have found on our farm or in 
our neighborhood. I found the head 
of an Indian tomahawk while plow- 


ing corn for the first time last spring, 
in a field which never raised a crop 
before as it has been a part of our tim- 
berland. The tomahawk is made of a 
hard green stone and it looks like it 
has had hard usage, because it has 
several small pieces broken out of it. 

Another article of my collection is a 
rock about a foot long and four inches 
thick at the upper end and is shaped 
like a carrot. I believe it is a petri- 
fied root of some plant. 

I have also found fossils in a creek 
which runs thru our farm and a great 
many odd shaped and colored rocks 
and stones. 

Déed you ever know that gophers 
would cut down oak trees? I didn’t 
use to know, but I know now. I have 
a piece of an oak tree which is four 
inches in diameter which the gophers 
gnawed completely off just below the 
surtace of the ground. 

I certainly enjoy being a Lone Scout. 
I am working hard on the last degree. 
—Siegfried Schnepel, McCausland, 
Iowa. 





“Get a Boy in 1926” 


I think that the honor roll is a 
good thing because it makes the Scouts 
want to pass the degrees so they can 


have their names in it. 

When passing the fourth, fifth and 
sixth degrees do you report separately 
on each or wait until all three are 
passed and report on them in the 
space for it on the card? 

I think a good motto for the Tribe 
would be, “Every boy get a boy in 
1926,” because some members who 
have already got a boy would get an- 
other to live up to the motto. 

I'm going to be a steady contributor 
from now on, so you had better get 
an extra waste basket. The last issue 
of the Lone Scout News was a wow! 
——-Frank W. Shay, LSO-3, 64 Campbell 
St., Newburgh, N. Y. 

Remarks: Make only one report 
for the fourth, fifth and sixth degrees. 
The motto suggestion is good. Keep 
the contribs coming. We need some 
right away for the next issue of the 
Lone Scout News. 





To JOHN P. WALLACE, 


the Lone Scout News. 


Address 


stand: 


privileges of the order. 


Name 


RESPONSE TO ROLL CALL 


Chief of the Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe Lone Scouts of America. 
Yes, I want to keep up my membership in the Lone Scouts. 
I enclose 25 cents to pay annual dues and one year’s subscription to 


I also enclose 30 cents to pay for the membership of a new member. 


PLEDGE OF NEW MEMBER 


I have, with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the follow- 
ing pledge of the Lone Scouts of America, which I have read and under- 


“I pledge my allegiance to my flag and the nation for which it stands, 
with liberty and justice for all. I will ‘Do a Useful Thing Each Day’ and 
be worthy of the name, Lone Scout.” 

Enclosed find 30 cents, 15 cents of which is to pay the cost of enroll- 
ing me as a member of the Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts of 
America and dues for one year, 10 cents for a year’s subscription to the 
Lone Scout News, and 5 cents to pay for the Lone Scout badge. 
membership fee entitles me to a membership card, a handbook and all the 


. 


The 





Nationality and color 


Age. 





St. No 





Town.... 
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The “Silent Boosters” 


The number of members I havc -e. 
cruited I do not know, but, without 
doubt, enough to win the title “L, s. 
B.,” or, perhaps, “L. S. O.” Part of 
these [ recruited before the above ti- 
Since, | 
have recruited numbers of them and 
the strange part of it, to many Scouts, 
is, I have not laid eyes on the ma- 
jority of my recruits. 

I recruited all the local boys who 
cared to join and then [I thought of the 
idea of writing to boys and trying to 
get them to join. This did not seem 
feasible to me as, in the first place, | 
knew few boys outside of my neigh- 
borhood who would care to join. 

Finally I hit upon the idea of con- 
tributing short articles to various farm 
magazines and writing the editor a 
short letter stressing the good points 
of the L. S. A. In almost every farm 
magazine there is a department for 
the boys and girls. The editor would 
publish my article in this department 
and in a few days I would receive ap- 
plications from boys, sometimes hun- 
dreds of miles away. Some of them 
would send the money to pay the fee 
and others would write for application 
blanks, so that they could send it in 
themselves. So, as I said in the be- 
ginning, I do not know the number of 
boys I have recruited, as some of 
them, I’m sure, did not send in the 
blanks, but I’m sure the majority of 
them did. 

Now, what could be easier and sim- 
pler than this method? And remem- 
ber, the Long House will award prizes 
for these articles, so you can kill two 
birds with one stone, as these mem- 
bers, if you send in their blanks, will 
help you to win the coveted “L. S. 0.” 
or “B.” title.—Vergil L. Bedsole, LS, 
Route 1, Box 128, Dotham, Ala. 


tles were made for Scouts. 





High Jump—Blindfolded 


Blindfold a person, then place an ob- 
stacle in front of him the floor 
about two feet high; have some small 
object so as to raise 
it each time 


on 


to put on top 
(small blocks or books 
will answer). Seat him in front of the 
obstacle, let him feel it with his 
hands, and then tell him to jump over 
it without knocking off any of the 
small objects. Just as he gets ready 
to jump, remove the obstacle from be- 
fore him, as he makes a big effort to 
jump over the obstacle. The audience 
applauds his efforts and the obstacle 
is immediately placed in front of him 
again with one or two objects added. 
thus making it a little aigher. Repest 
this several times, then iemove “rhe 
blindfold and show him what he has 
been jumping over. 





What Are the Lone Scouts? 


How many of our Scouts know the 
history of their organization? It is 
interesting to know by whom, why and 
when it was originated and all Scouts 
should make it their duty to know 
these things so they will be able to ex 
plain it to the new members they s8ét 
for the Lone Scouts of America. Have 
you read the first and second pages of 
the handbook to find out what yol 
joined and the benefits that may be 
derived from it? The Scouts who negs- 
lect to order the degree books and 
pass the tests are missing one of the 
greatest benefits of the organization. 
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LAYING UP POULTRY 


Hens Prove Profitable Major Enterprise on Iowa Farm 


By WILL C. MUILENBERG 


OR a number of years, J. W. Jen- 
sen & Son, of Audubon county, 
Jowa, have been milking from twenty- 


| five to thirty high grade Holstein cows 


satisfactory income 
The son, H. K., who 


and deriving a 
from their dairy. 


} occupied a farm just a short distance 


from the home place, had for some 
time been impressed with the fact that 
his small flock of Rhode Island Reds 
was also bringing in a good income, 
considering their numbers, altho they 
were not fed and handled in the most 


| approved way. 


This fact stuck in his mind, and 


| when he moved onto the home farm 


last spring, he decided to give chick- 
ens a real chance to show what they 
could do with proper care and feeding. 
Since he cared more about egg pro- 
duction than the production of table 
fowl, he switched to the White Leg- 
horn breed and bought chicks of a 
high egg-production strain. 

The chicks received careful atten- 
tion and were fed on starting mash, 
chick feed and growing mash, together 
They were out 
on range after the weather became set- 
When fall arrived, there were 
425 strong, vigorous pullets ready to 
enter the laying house. 

The small hen house on the farm 
yas only large enough to quarter a 





36 feet, the stone foundation of the 
building forming three sides of it and 
the south side being largely covered 
with burlap during cold weather to 
keep out the drafts and still supply 
plenty of fresh air. A litter of straw 
covers the dirt floor. An _ inclined 
plane, about six feet wide, leads up to 
the laying house proper. 

The pullets certainly did not appear 
to have suffered because of cold 
weather when I saw them, and Jensen 
remarked that he had lost only four 
birds from all causes from the time 
they entered the laying house in Octo- 
ber until about the middle of 
February. 

Here is the mash young Jensen fed 
his pullets: Ground corn, 200 pounds; 
ground oats, 200 pounds; wheat bran, 


200 pounds; flour middlings, 200 
pounds; tankage, 75 pounds; linseed 
oil meal, 30 pounds; and salt, 10 


pounds. This was fed in eleven hop- 
pers, four feet wide, built in between 
the windows. 

The scratch feed consisted of two 
parts shelled corn and one part wheat, 
fed only for the last feed of the day. 
The birds had all the buttermilk they 
wanted, which accounts for the low 
percentage of tankage in the laying 
mash. Jensen first puts the butter- 
milk in barrels. The whey coming to 

















The Poultry House on the Jensen Farm. 


fraction of these pullets and young 
Jensen did not feel like spending mon- 
ey just then to build a new laying 
house. Necessity is still the mother 
of invention and so he did what many 
farmers have done in a like situation 
~Temodeled another building into a 
laying house. 

This laying house is simply the 
South side of a large building that is 
mostly granary. The unusual thing 
about the remodeled quarters for the 
birds is that it is eighty feet long and 
only ten feet wide. A dozen large 
Windows afford abundant light. The 
roosts, set on the droppings platform, 
extend the entire length of the build- 
ing, as do also the nests, which are 
Placed beneath the platform. The win- 
dows, in fact the entire south wall, are 
fairly tight so that there are no direct 
drafts upon the pullets. 

One would naturally come to the 
Conclusion, however, that a house only 
ten feet wide would be much too nar- 
Tow and that the fowls would be sub- 
Jeet to frost-bitten combs during cold 
Weather. Yet Jensen told me he had 
found only one pullet with a frost-bit- 
'el.comb during the winter, and in 
that che case the comb had been only 
Slightly hipped. Sufficient fresh air 
tomes into the house, tho, and the foul 
“Y passes out thru a narrow opening 
above the roosts. Droppings are 
‘craped from the platform regularly 
aid a ten-inch layer of oat straw fur- 
hishes litter on the board floor. 

As May be seen from the accom- 
Pahying illustration, the birds have 
their main scratching space beneath 


ee laying quarters. This space is 54x 





the top is fed to the hogs and the rest 
goes -to the pullets. 

The principal green feed is germin- 
ated, not sprouted, oats. The oats are 
placed in wooden pails near the fur- 
nace in the basement of the home and 
fed at the rate of four pounds of dry 
oats per hundred birds. Instead of 
feeding it at noon, Jensen feeds it first 
thing in the morning, and he says that 
by the time he is pouring it out in the 
troughs every pullet in the house is off 
the roosts and on the floor, eager for 
her share of the tidbit. Besides the 
germinated oats, cabbages and man- 
gels were also available for the birds 
during part of the winter. Grit and 
oyster shell were before them at all 
times. 

Jensen culls his birds rigidly and 
about twenty-five birds were thrown 
out during the winter. From the first 
of November to the middle of Febru- 
ary, the egg production did not fall be- 
low 165 eggs per day and it went up to 
260 eggs. 

The pullets showed Jensen that they 
were worthy competitors of the dairy 
cows when it came to profit on the 
investment, as well as time required 
for their care. 

The above figures show that the 
birds made a good winter laying per- 
centage, but young Jensen is desirous 
of improving his flock still more. To 
that end, in early February he ordered 
500 eggs for hatching which cost him 
20 cents each. He was willing to pay 
that price because he knows such eggs 
were laid by hens of high egg-produc- 
tion records, and a high production of 
eggs is what he is after. 





The record pen at the Western Wash 


ington Contest 





Eight of the record pen 
at the Oklahoma Contest 


A typical St. John’s Bird 


Record Breakers 
raised on FUL? Q;EEP 


“From start to maturity on Ful-O-Pep Mashes,” says Mr. St. John of 
his ten-hen pen which won the Oklahoma championship with a record 


production of 2,644 eggs. 


Isn’t that proof that Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter and Ful-O-Pep Growing 
Mash give birds a vigorous, profitable start in life? 


Just look over this record of St. John’s flocks for 1925: 


Western Washingt 


Oklahoma, 10 pullets 


Missouri, 5 pullets 
Arkansas, 5 pullets 
Texas, 5 pullets . 


Michigan, 10 pullets 
Total production, 9,991 eggs (averag 


ed to them Cod Liver Meal! 
The meal has properties that 
enable chicks toreachmaturity 


These records were made pos- 
sible by the excellent health, 
laying capacity and vigor of 


WZ 
ten 


these Ful-O-Pep 
raised birds. 


Remember that 
Ful-O-Pep Chick 
Starter and Ful-O- 
Pep Growing Mash 
always have been 
wonderfully effi- 
cient mashes. 


S 


And, now they are 
better feeds than 
ever before because 
there has been add- 


on, 5 pullets 


CHICK STARTER 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO. u.s 


1,358 eggs 
2,644 ‘** 
| > eg 
Le ~ 
1 Bae 
ine * 
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sound of frame, 
well-feathered, 
husky and ready for 
work or market. 


Some good dealer 
near you sells the 
Ful-O-Pep line of 
feeds. He can sup- 
ply you. Write for 
the new Ful-O-Pep 
poultry book. Tear 
off and mail the 
coupon now. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Meal and how to feed them. 


Name 


PPP iii 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, 34 Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, U. S. A. 
Please send new poultry book with full information on Ful-O-Pep Mashes with Cod Liver 





Address. 
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‘9 y, : i 4-76 i? if Bt i WV FO Gi ae A 
was a 120-egg hot air machine. The | regulating screw, I was able tc main, § —— 

GE | | ING A GOOD HATCH lamp was beneath the egg chamber ! tain an even temperature. During ty 
and the chimney extended into it. In | following night I kept close watch op W 
Readers Tell of Methods of Handling Incubators this machine I put Rhode Island Red | the temperature. Now I run the ma & 

eggs and all went well until. the fifth | chine for two days or more, or until] it 
day before the expected hatch. That | will keep the proper heat during the Rem 
A few weeks ago we asked for experiences with incubators. We sug- morning I found the room and incu- | night as well as day. Thus, after the } 

gested that our readers could tell us “about the selection of eggs, how bator full of smoke. The eggs were | eggs become heated, there is little 

long it is safe to keep them before they go in the incubator, where you smoked and cold. The smoking lamp |-need to fear the temperature varying 
keep the incubator, watching out for temperature, moisture, etc.” Nearly had furnished little’ heat and the soot “Since I have no incubator cellar Th 
fifty excellent letters came in. Prizes go to M. L., Collins, lowa; Mrs. had stopped the pores of the eggs. I | nor a room that is kept about 60 de of ul 
Leemon Neet, Liberty, Mo.; Mrs. O. L. Minor, Churdan, lowa, and Mrs. washed the eggs and replaced them. | grees day and night, I set my incuba , 
Carl W. Johnson, Pomeroy, Iowa. The prize winning letters are given The result was eighteen weak chicks. | tor in a vacant room. The outside es 
below. Needless to say, I learned that a well- | temperature affects the heat of the jn. own 
filled lamp at night, with an arched | cubator. At night, when the room “/: 
' - P trim, gives a maximum of heat from.| temperature drops, I place a blan in 
ETTING a good hatch means in; makes too much difference in the | the jeast oil and doesn’t smoke. on tep of the machine, and turn a Ser 
the first place, getting fertile eggs | height of the eggs above the tray, and “The next year, | purchased a hot | wick higher. If the room temperature expe! 
from good stock. M.L., of Story coun- | the Minorca eggs will average about | water incubator with the lamp on one | is extremely cold, I place a lighted oil man) 
ty, Iowa, centers on this phase of the | @ degree warmer than the Leghorn | .i4, By putting hot water into the | stove in it. Sometimes in the summer edies 
problem in her letter. She says: | €&8s. pipes the temperature was up to 102 | it becomes so warm during the middle a las! 
“In the first place, the selection of | | degrees in a short time. After the | of the day that I remove the lamp edy | 
hatching eggs depends upon the condi- Keeping the temperature steady is ; temperature remained near 102 de- | from the machine and replace it later. a 
tion of the flock producing the eggs. | an art in itself. Mrs. Neet, of Liberty, | grees for a few hours, I put the eggs “Once, immediately after filling and Sait 
Better pay a high price for eggs from | Clay county, Missouri, tells of her ex- | inthe machine. The next morning the | lighting the lamp, I left the house for or ha 
a well-fed, well-bred flock than to | periences in this field. She writes: eggs were pot heated up. With often | about one-half hour. When I returned eine 
waste one’s labor, time, machines and “Phe first incubator that [ operated adjustments, made by changing the | the temperature was 106 degrees, ]} healt 
oil trying to hatch chicks from the ile foun 
home flock if it has been badly fed, and : 
mail. 


egg 
low 


badly cared for, forced for a high 
production, or if it is a flock of 
vitality. 


IOWA INSPECTED AND ACCREDITED 
“Er hold enhered ery fen HATCHERY ASSOCIATION 


in freezing weather, and at the gath- i 

. - : Vo ‘y*HE Accredited Hatcheries stand for high standards in baby chicks. Accredited Hatchery flocks 
ering should be sorted out, discarding l have been inspected and passed by a poultry specialist approved by the Iowa State College. 
all abnormal eggs, including the extra Accredited Flocks must be purebred, possess good standard type and color, free from disqualifi- 
large eggs as well as the small ones, 


cations, and show evidence of good egg production. 
Each member agrees to supply you with chicks of high quality, under the trade mark of the 
those showing a ridge or any irregu- 
larity. Soiled eggs should be discard- 


Association, and you may depend upon the Accredited Hatcheries living up to every promise made 
ed, not cleaned. Before putting in the 


in their advertisements 
incubator we candle them and discard Be fore You 
all those showing imperfect shells, for 1926 Chi } 


many a shell has tiny cracks or a too 
thin shell that would pass a daylight 
inspection. 

“Experiments show ‘that eggs should 
not be kept longer than fourteen days, 
while longer than ten days is a doubt- 
ful practice. We have kept eggs from 
valuable show birds about thirty days 
and got a few good chicks from them. 
However, they would have to be very 
valuable to make up the loss involved 
from using the space when newer eggs 
could be had. 

“Eges should be kept at about 50 de- 
grees for best results. We keep our 
hatching eggs in an unheated room in 
the early months, moving them into a 
warmer place in case of severe weath- 
er; later, about April in normal sea- 
sons in central Iowa, the basement 

OCHS, Keds, Leghorns, Krahmas, Wyan.- 


proves much better. My mother had I dottes, Orpingtons, Trapnested Wyckoff 
excellent success saving turkey eggs White Leghorns from Guaranteed 200 to 280 Egg Flock. 


gome thirty years ago. She kept them Low Prices For 192G Splendid tree cataiog contains valuable tnform 


> ation on chick raising. Gives low prices on 
wrapped in flannel in the lower shelf chicks, brooders and poultry supplies. Lith season. Thousands of satis. 
of a cupboard in the kitchen farthest 


fled customers who care for quality. Member Accredited Hatcheries. 
from the stove. These eggs were 


_TOWA CHICK ‘HATCHERY, Box M, lowa City, lowa 
turned every day and in case of severe yy e te 


weather they were moved nearer the 
heat until the weather changed again. 
They were sometimes kept a month 
Waiting for a broody hen and yet 
hatched well. How would one man- 
age to do anything else if one had to 
care in this manner for some five or 
six hundred eggs that some farm incu- 
bators hold? We do not turn our 
hatching eggs often but do follow the 
practice of storing them as nearly as 
possible on the small end, believing 
that this tends to keep the yolks in a 
more normal position. Danger from 


I Ow field, 


Inspected and 
Accredited 
Hatcheries 














1926 THE AMES CATALO 


It’s for You—Ask for it 


| gt and accre- 
dited breeding flocks 

is your guarantee that you 
will get 


just what you Inspected and 


order—chicks that are true LWem ea tt iii ATE Peters-Certified Chicks. Lem 
to breed and as represent- [OSAMA Te Petebtered. pertoct San 
ed. Ames Quality Hatcheries 

@hix'"’ ao more than 4 I 
that—they live grow and batched from flocks certified on health and high 
produce a profit. ege-production--flocks whose certified egg-laying 


standards are guaranteed. Send for our big, i 

You are making an investment when you buy baby chicks—take no fustrated catalog and compare our Certified Breed- 

ne oe Se aanse Catalog efore sending your money. ing Flocks, our unusual culling methods and our 

Unexcelled shinping facilities f om Ames the “Heart of Iowa.” Certified Chicks with any others, You are the 
(This Hatchery eelis only Guaranteed Chicks.) 


AMES HATCHERY, INC. 


Orpingtons and Wyandottes perfected; also 8.C. 
123 Kellogg Ave., F. E. MIXA, Mer. 


VRAOCE ManK 


OFFICIAL SEAL 





Minorcas, Lt. Brahmas and S. C. Anconas. Prices 
go low you cannot afford to buy ordinary chicks, 
Write us. The facta in our catalog will bet reve 
lation to you. 


PETERS-CERTIFIED POULTRY BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Box 27 


Ames, lowa 






































**500,000 Super Chicks” 
for 1926, from 10,000 
Accredited Breed- 
ers Most famous 
hatchery in middle 
west for combined 
production and ex 
hibition qualities 
30 breeds. Write for 
free cutalog. 
Spencer Chick 

Hatchery 
lows 


under supervision of J, I amseyer, dean of lowa : 
hatcherymen, Every chick from accredited flocka 
100 per cent five delivery ‘ 


"4 
j Make more money with Fremacyer Chicks, hatched 


i Large volume makes 
our prices as low as any other good hatchery, but 
our chicks are far above average. Order direct 
fromthis ad. Reference--Pulaski National Bank, 
Prepaid prices 50 100 600 1000 
Wh. Leghs, Br Leghs $7.00 $13.00 $59 
, Bs f B 3. 9.06 5 
Anconas, Hulf Leghorns 7.50" 14 “hg 4 $118.09 
B. Rocks, S.C. & R. C. Reds 8.00 15.00 69°00 13 
Wyan., B. Orp.,W.Rocks 8.50 16.00 
B. Minorcas, Buff Rocks . 8.50 16.00 
Ei. eee: poe W. Orp. 9.50 18.00 
e ixe roiler > 3.6 p 
Aeavy, Mixed Hroilers 6.60 12.00 64.00 


“SUPER CHICKS” 


Baby Chicks 


March, April and May delivery, $13 to $17 per 106, 
postpaid. 100% arrival guaranteed. Catalog on Te 
quest. Member lowa and Internationa! Baby Chick 
Association. Established 1912. 


Spencer, 


145.00 
145.00 
14p.00 
° 105.00 
- + « 6.50 10.00 45.00 85/00 

Hatcheries at Washington and Pulaski, lowa 
RAMSEYVER HATCHERIES, Box 23, 


74.00 
74.00 


J. H. Ramseyer 
Pulaski, lowa 








chilled eggs does not seem nearly so 
great as danger from overheating, for 
if the germ once starts to grow noth- 
ing can be done to prevent a dead or 
weakened chick. 

“We keep more than one breed of 
chickens and from experience know 
that it is a poor policy to try to hatch 
eges from different classes together. 
While we have not had experience 
with all breeds, we believe one would 
find no difference in the American 
classes or probably could hatch Eng- 
lish and American together. Heavy 
shelled, dark Asiatic eggs had best be 
hatched’ together. Our experience 
shows that it is a very poor policy to 
incubate Minorca and Leghorn eggs 
together in spite of both belonging to 
the Mediterranean class. Leghorn 
eggs should weigh about twenty-four 
ounces to the dozen while Minorca 
eges weigh about thirty ounces. This 





Accredited Chicks 


Friccss and hatchery under supervision of gradu- 
ate Poultry and Incubator expert of over fifteen 
years experience. Ten thousand satisfied customers. 
Can furnish Chicks from stock blood tested for 
White Diarrhea.—Certified for health and egg 
Production and standard qualifications. Your order 
Will be filled promptly or money returned. Barred 
White Rocks, White Leghorns, Single Comb Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes. 


Winmore Hatchery, Dept. 1, Ottumwa, lowa 


BERT L. FRANCE 


With limited batchery capacity offers high quality 

Write mp —— a personal —- 
catalog an oney Saving Prices. 

EMMETSBURG HATCHERY, Box D, Emmetsburg, lo 


» sowa 








ABY CHICKS THAT ARE PURE 


Bred. Get Special Offer and Free Booklet. 
Cherokee Hatchery, Dept. 100, Cherokee, Iowa. 








| Read Customer’s Report 


Wapsle Valley Hatchery, 

Independence, lowa. 

Enclosed find order for chicks. 
pleased with the chicks I got 
Sold some very good cockerels 
Union, Stanley and Hazelton 
very well pleased with them. 


I was more than 
from you last year. 
to people near West 
and these folks were 

I know that I will 
get good, husky chicks from you again this year. 
Some people were here jast year when I received 
your chicks and they remarked how husky looking 
they were. Yours truly, Mrs. B. H., Oelwein, lowa. 
(Name upon request.) 


Don't fall to write for our catalog before ordering 
this year’s chicks. Read the facts on how we cull, 
mate and breed for high egg-production. Our flocks 
are all Inspected and Accredited. We are one of 
Iowa's oldest hatcheries and insure you 100% sacts. 
faction. Write for catalog and reasonable prices, 


WAPSIE VALLEY HATCHERY 


Box 16, INDEPENDENCE, 10OWA 








R. I. Reds, Accredited 


Both combs. Bred exclusively since 

1912 from healthy, tested stocks, 

High one Ppreduction bred in 

them, Customers in 30 states. Pre- 

paid live delivery. Catalog prices. free. 
RED BIRD HATCHERY 

peAAL See Park Ave. Station Box 10, Des Moines, lowe 


pe DETER 





O'Connell Farms & Hatchery, Lost Nation, la 


Confidence and Friendshi 


We now have orders for thousands of chickt 
ninety per cent of them from former cus/omer 
friends. We gave them real value, service and® 
square deal. We will do the same for you with our 
Accredited Chicks. Write at once for free 
catalog and reasonable prices. 


LaDoux’s Hatchery, BoxKA, Spirit Lake, lt 


We offer Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes 
Orpingtons and White Leghorns 
Our quality chicks are from carefully selected bigs 


production flocks. Send for our instructve and i 
trated catalog. Your order will be filled promptly. 


MACY HATCHERIES 
R. E. MACY, Mer., Grundy Canter, tows 


Farmer 








Please mention Wallaces’ 
when writing advertisers. 
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White Diarrhea 





Remarkable Experience of Mrs. C. 
M. Bradshaw in Preventing 
White Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. 
Bradshaw tell of her experience in her 
own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
Josing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my 
experience. I used to lose a great 
many from this cause, tried many rem- 
edies and was about discouraged. As 
alast resort I sent to the Walker Rem- 


 edy Co., Dept. 27, Waterloo, Iowa, for 


their Walko White Diarrhea Remedy. 


- fused two 50c packages, raised 300 


White Wyandottes and never lost one 





or had one sick after giving the medi- | 


eine and my chickens are larger and 
healthier than ever before. I have 


' found this company thoroly reliable 


and always get the remedy by return 
mail—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Beacons- 


field, lowa.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea (Coccidiosis) is 
caused by a protozoal organism of mi- 
eroscopic size which ‘multiplies with 
great rapidity in,the intestines of dis- 
eased birds and enormous numbers are 
discharged with the droppings. Read- 
ers are warned to beware of White 
Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it kills half 
your chicks. Take the “stitch in time 
that saves nine.’”’ Remember, there is 
gearcely a hatch without some infected 
chicks. Don’t let these few infect 
your entire flock. Prevent it. Give 
Walko in all drinking water for the 
first two weeks and you won't lose one 
chick where you lost hundreds before. 
These letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
Isent for two packages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
4 single chick from White Diarrhea. 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
thea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 
Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Jowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens with White Diar- 
Thea. I tried different remedies and 
Was about discouraged with the chick- 
en business. Finally, I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Walko White Diar- 
thea Remedy. It’s just the only thing 
for this terrible disease. We raised 
100 thrifty, healthy chicks and never 
lost a single chick after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko White Diar- 
thea Remedy entirely at our risk— 
Postage prepaid—so you can see for 
yourself what a wonder-working rem- 
édy it is for White Diarrhea in baby 
thicks. So you can prove—as thou- 
sands have proved—that it will stop 
your losses and double, treble, even 
quadruple your profits. Send 50c for 

ckage of Walko (or $1.00 for extra large 

X)—give it in all drinking water and 
» Watch results. You’ll find you won’t lose 
one chick where you lost dozens before. 
It's a positive fact. You run no risk. We 
Guarantee to refund your money promptly 
if you don’t find it the greatest little chick 
Saver you ever used. The Leavitt & John- 
“8on National Bank, the oldest and strong- 
est bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands back 
of our guarantee. 


eS 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 27, 
- Waterloo, lowa. 


Send me the [ ] 50c regular size (or [] 

economical targe size) package of Walko 

ite Diarrhea Remedy to try at your 
risk. Send it on your positive guarantee 
» to promyst ty refund my money if not satis- 
in every way. I am enclosing 50c (or 
$1.00). (P.O. money order, check or cur- 
Feney acceptable.) 


Name 


ee emer eee sees eeeeseeeeseeeee 


Mark (X) in square indicating size pack- 
Large package contains about 
We and one-third times as much as small. 


ye 








felt sure some of the chicks would be | 


smothered in the shells, but that short 
while of high temperature apparently 
did not harm. Now I watch the lamp 
after filling, for the blaze tends to 
climb. 

“At first I did not interchange the 
egg trays, and the eggs in the tray 
next to the lamp hatched a day earlier 
than in the tray away from the lamp. 
The temperature is warmer in the tray 
nearest the lamp. 

“Try to keep the machine at the 
temperature recommended by the in- 
structions for your make of machine. 
If an even temperature is maintained 
and eggs rolled well there will be few 
crippled and deformed chickens.” 





Mrs. Johnson, of Calhoun county, 
Iowa, adds something on moisture reg- 
ulation and also sketches other im- 
portant factors in incubation: 

“The first thing to insure good 
hatches is to select eggs from hens, 
mated to vigorous and healthy males. 

“In cold weather I gather the eggs 
three or four times a day. 

“I do not keep the eggs longer than 
a week, if I can avoid it. 

“I place the eggs in a case, small 
end down, and turn them daily, by tip- 
ping the case from one side to the 
other. 

“I keep my incubators in the cellar, 
and think it is the ideal place, if it is 
well ventilated. 

“Before starting the machines, I 
clean and disinfect them thoroly. 

“Before trusting the eggs to the ma- 
chine, I run them two or three days, or 
until I get them regulated good. 

“When the eggs-are first put in the 
machine, the temperature will drop, 
but if it has been regulated to keep 
the temperature at 103 it will do so 
without further changing. 

“T start turning eggs the second 
day. The first week I do not cool the 
eggs. I am always careful not to get 
the air cell too large the first week, 
as this will dry out the egg. 

“Most people do not pay enough at- 
tention to the aircell. Thru experience 
I have found this is one of the most 
important things in incubation. The 
instruction books will-show the proper 
size of the air cell at the different 
stages of incubation, such as the fifth, 
tenth, fifteenth and nineteenth days. I 
watch the air cell by taking two or 
three eggs from different parts of the 
tray, and test every three or four days. 
If the air cell is not large enough, I 
cool the eggs longer; if the air cell is 
too large, I add moisture by pouring 
water on the dirt floor underneath the 
incubators. 

“T have had chicks come out sticky 
like and having a hard time getting 
out of the shell, the trouble being too 
much moisture and not enough air cell. 
I believe that more chicks die in the 
shell from improper air cells, than 
from any other cause; therefore, I say, 
‘Watch the air cell.’ 

“I test the eggs the seventh and 
fourteenth days. On the evening of 
the nineteenth day, before putting the 
trays in for the last time, I sprinkle 
the eggs with warm water, shut the 
doors, and do not open them until the 
twenty-first day. 

“I leave the chicks in the machines 
twenty-four hours after they are thru 
hatching; by thfs time I have a fire in 
the brooder stove, the house warm and 
ready to care for the chicks.” 

What about moisture and ventila- 
tion? Taking care of these important 
factors is the theme of the letter from 
Mrs. Minor, of Greene county, lowa: 

“The problem of moisture and venti- 
lation seems to me to be the most im- 
portant of any of the problems con- 
nected with artificial incubation. At 
least I have done more experimenting, 
and yet feel that I know less along 
that line than any other. The two 
seem inseparable. Too much moisture 
almost always means too little ventila- 
tion; and often too little moisture is 
the result of too much ventilation. The 
latter condition can, of course, be rem- 
edied somewhat by supplying moisture 








BABY CHICKS 








MAPLE DALE QUALITY CHIX 


Prepaid to 984 alive delivery. Hatched from healthy selected PURE-BRED NORTHERN FLOCKS 


Draty Chick a Pure-Bred — ey 50 100 500 = 1,000 
’ C. W. Leghorns (Pure Oak-dale Strain) . ++-€8.50 96.50 $12.00 $58.00 $110.00 
8. C. Brown and Buff Leghorns and ‘Anconas....... 3.50 6.50 12.00 110.00 
8. C. Red, Barred and White Rocks, White 
Wyandottes and Black Minorcas ...... evccee 8.00 15.00 70.00 140.00 
Buf —' White Orpingtons, 8. L. Wyandottes” 
a R. Stace “ateoand coedenousdSeecete eee a 8.50 16.00 78.00 150.00 
Asoued for broilers, all heavy. woeee coce eeceteccese 5.50 10,00 4750 0.00 
Mixed for brotlers.. eos eee 5b 5.00 8.00 37.50 75.00 


Order direct from this advertisement, we have Minnesota's largest and =_—- up- 

to-date hatchery with a capacity of 33,000 eggs at one setting. and can make mpt 
shipments. We are members of The American Bab Chick Producers Association ona The Mi "West 
Baby Chick Association. Catalog free—Send all orders to 


MAPLE DALE HATCHERY Box 48 





AUSTIN. MINNESOTA 

























FIVE PER Sent ISCOUNT FOR APRIL on orders bef 
“MORTON CHICKS" from select, inspected, pure-bred. eave A. ® veka wi wilt qu, Hopes 
count Som rices quoted below on all orders reaching us before erence. No"n with i SAO iS biiey Brae 
big sa: ing to you Figure it out for yourself. Bank 
100 cer on Live ny Oe Guaranteed.--Postpaid hs a 


White and Brown Leghorns, ~~ Sh © eedenqueen 06.75 12.00 ons. 00 4112.00 
Barred and White Rocks, 8. C. Reds..........-- o ta 14.00 67.50 130.00 
White Wyandottes, White and Butt Grpia tons 8.25 15.00 72.00 140.00 





insure this BIG SAVING in cost of your chicks. 
Box 27, Morton, Illinois 


BABY CHICKS 


TANDARD EGG FARM CH 


Order right from this ad today ard save 
MORTON HATCHERY, 








in the room or in the incubator. I had 
trouble for several years with too 








much moisture in an old incubator, From focke everaciang over ts aption in 
and finally in desperation I bored sev- by, experts. “Premgt shipments. Pessonable 
| eral inch holes right thru the floor of Box 34 ree" Cape Giverdeeu, Me. 





the machine. This improved the ven- 
tilation without doubt and I had no 
more trouble with moisture. However, 
the haphazard location of the holes 
caused drafts and uneven temperature, 


APPER CHIX SENT C. O. D. 
» Order now. Pay on arrival. Card brings them 
postpaid. White, Brown Buff Leghorns, 100, $13; An- 
conas, $14; Black Minorcas, Sing. & R. C. Reds, Bar- 
red & White Rocks, $15; Buff FEAR. White 
Wyandottes, $16; Assorted, $11. $5 discount on $500, 


Capper Hatchery, Box o, _ Bigin, lewa 
so it was not a highly successful ex- | , 
periment. QU ( hicks ¢, 
“Most of the newer incubators have | 52,000 Standard Gred Breeders. 14 varieti ees 
increased facilities for ventilation and Free. io. brewar brices. “Fr oo tve diets woos Tits. 
seem to do better work as a rule. poveratamaniech mas sheet ie jumble, Stlesouss 


“Last year for four hatches and this Vigorous E Baby Chicks 
year for one, I tried a method sug- Popular breeds. 100% delivery and 
gested to me at Farm and Home Week | Bignatnm joderate prices. | Free ex. 
in Ames. When the first eggs pip, I | Der 100—Light breeds $14.00 per 100. 
close the ventilators, leaving ,them ee ee ne 
closed until the hatch is about half BABY CHICKS fs 
over, then open them wide. This reeds fine purebred chichess, dude, Quali 
method has been very successful with furkera, Powe pL ePkneat peal Sor : 
my incubators and I find fewer chicks 
dried in the shell. 

“I always operate my incubators in 

























hoary ¢ wieaee™ 10,000 prizes. thn ba 


PURE BRED CHICKS 














a cement basement and have found shipment. “Livetrrival At! NNesteeted cone 

that adding moisture by means of wet | FREE: REX POULTRY Co. Sox 333, Clinton, Me. 

sand, damp cloths, ete., is not only un- | s—_— 
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be not how to supply moisture but how 
to conserve that already in the eggs. 

“I have tried weighing the eggs 
when set and at seven-day intervals 
and trying to regulate the ventilation 
according to the weights shown. I 
never felt that the results justified the 
extra trouble. 

“I have found that airing and cool- 
ing the eggs doesn’t seem to influence 
the moisture content to any great ex- 
tent, or so it has seemed to me. I 
brought off four good hatches last 
year by running my incubators at 101, 
102 and 103 degrees for the three re- 
spective weeks of incubation and not 
cooling the eggs at all. On the other 
hand, several years ago when I was | 
teaching school, I started to school at | 
eight o’clock in the morning, leaving 
the eggs cooling on top of the incuba- 
tor. I found them still there when I 
returned about five o’clock that eve- 
ning. My first impulse was to throw 
the eggs into the furnace, but a neigh- 
bor advised me to put them back into 
the machine and give them a chance. 
In about five days, to my delight and 
surprise, more than two-thirds of the 
eggs hatched and the chicks were as 
strong and sturdy as usual. 

“I wouldn't fool with old setting 
hens for one minute since I’ve tried 
running incubators, but I do think if 
‘Biddy’ could talk she could tell us a 
lot about incubation.” 
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is best for growing chicks; there is 
always danger in risking soil that has 
had a chance to get fowl sick. 

The trouble with most colony houses 
when used for brooders is that the 
ceilings are too high. This means 
waste heat, and probably a floor too 
cool for the chicks. The floor should 
be warm. There must be no drafts 
from under, and the hover must be big 
enough. A sixty-inch hover is none 
too big for 300 chicks, which is an av- 
erage number for one colony house, 

Whether the house is made over or 
not, the brooder stove should be reg- 
ulated as carefully as you would rege 
ulate the incubator before the chicks 
are trusted to it. Be sure, too, that 
the pipe used for a coar brooder is not 
too small, and is the right length. 
The Ames poultryman says: “A five- 
inch pipe equipped with a damper is 
as big an imnrovement over a three- 
inch pipe as was the first brooder an 
improvement over brooding by hens.” 
If soft coal is used, the pipe must be 
five inches.” 

It is a little dangerous to make over 
a house for brooding without plans. 
Better send 15 cents to Ames for blue 
prints. 





When a House Is Made Over 
for Brooding 


When an old house is made over for 
brooding chicks, the first point is to 
make sure that there are no lice or 
mites in the house. Go over the walls 
with kerosene, see if there is a gray 
ooze of hibernating mites in the cracks 
and crevices. Mites will take the en- 
tire hatch quickly. 

The soil, too, must be made over if 
chicks are to go there. Fresh soil 
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Our Rose Garden 


WHEN we decided to add some 
hybrid tea roses to the few old- 
fashioned sweet briars and June roses 


that had long been part of our garden, 
the catalogs seemed to describe all the 
varieties listed in about the same ex- 
travagant language. Somehow, the 
name of the American Beauty and the 
wonderful bouquets of this kind in 
floral displays had led us to assume 
that the American Beauty was the 
most desirable garden rose. But on 
the advice of a friend we included in 
our order, along with the American 
= Beauty, Paul Neyron, General Jacque- 
minot, the Ophelia rose and a few 
others. 

The hybrid tea roses are not diffi- 
cult to grow if a few special needs are 
supplied. In the first place, a little 
care must be given to insect control. 
The arsenate of lead and bordeaux 
mixture used on the potatoes proved 
good for the roses. Every time the 
spray was mixed for the rest of the 
garden, the roses were given a once- 
over. Then when the green lice came 
on the tips of the stems, they were 
sprayed with a solution of nicotine, a 
teaspoon of sulphate of nicotine to a 

_basin of water. Sometimes the ends 
of the stems were bent over and 
diped into the liquid. 

Another important consideration is 
rich soil. The place where we wanted 
to plant our roses was at the south 
side of the housé where clay from the 
cellar had been thrown out. So we 
dug a hole about the size of a bushel 
basket for each plant and made a soil 
mixture including some thoroly rotted 
manure from back of the barn and half 
a gallon of raw rock phosphate such 
as we were using on the field crops. 

Roses do not have a very deep root 
system, so it is important to have good 
soil close around them. However, if 
sulphate of ammonia or acid phos- 
phate is used, care must be taken not 
to burn the roots and stems with an 
overdose of fertilizer. The ground 
must be cultivated frequently and the 
weeds and grass prevented from steal- 
ing the plant food. This helps save the 
soil moisture also. Since we like to 
have the fresh bouquets on the dining- 
table we are willing to do our part, 
which, fortunately, is not a burden. 

The Ophelia is not a tall growing 
bush; it stands only about three feet 
high, with several flower stems reach- 
ing up a little higher. It should be 
tied to a stake because wind whipping 
might destroy the foliage and wreck 
the-.stalk. The Ophelia buds are light 
pink, long and slender, on strong 
stems, making fine specimens for a 
bud vase. When the flower opens, it 
is a light yellow with a tint of salmon. 
In the bright sunlight, it fades to al- 
most white. But the quality that com- 
ménded them most to us was the con- 
tinuous succession of blooms clear in- 
to winter. A year ago they lasted till 
November, but this season the zero 
weather in the last week of October 
Was so severe that the late buds re- 
fused to open. This long season of 
the Ophelia was in marked contrast 
to the American Beauty, which gave 
us a gorgeous bouquet of eleven won- 
derful flowers all at once and nothing 
more the rest of the year. 

These roses must be protected over 
winter partly for the purpose of keep- 
nig the ground frozen to avoid the re- 
peated freezing and thawing which is 
injurious to the roots, and partly to 
protect the canes from sunshine in 
gero weather. A keg or box may be 
turned over the bush or the canes bent 


- down to the ground and covered with 


burlap, straw and dirt. Pruning in the 
- spring consists of cutting back the 
stalk to within a few inches of the 


oe > “ground, 


When we came to learn more about 


the different kinds of roses, we found 
that our enthusiasm for the Ophelia 
is not exceptional. In 1923, the Ameri- 
can Rose Society took a vote on the 


“best dozen bush roses.” In 426 favor-- 


ite dozens, the Ophelia was listed in 
202 ballots, the next most general fa- 
vorite being the Frau Karl Druschki, 
with 183 ballots. This is a white rose, 


somewhat larger and more upstanding 
but not so continuous a bloomer. The 
other varieties of bush roses most 
generally liked by the members of the 
American Rose Society are Radiance, 
Los Angeles, Duchess of Wellington, 
Mrs. Aaron Ward, Grussan Teplitz, 


Mme. Edouard Herriot, Columbia and 
Killarney.—Charles D. Kirkpatrick. 


Looking Forward to House- 
Cleaning Time 


EMOVING dirt frequently and sys- 
tematically keeps the house and 

its furnishings in better condition and 
makes the need of a heavy cleaning 
less frequent. Of course the many 
changes in the arrangements for liv- 
ing in the spring and fall make some 
extra cleaning necessary, but the gen- 
eral upset of an old-fashioned “spring 
cleaning” can easily be avoided. Clean- 
ing closets and drawers a few at a 
time during the year also leaves less 
to do after the winter fires are out and 
it is time to put up screens, take down 
heavy hangings and put away woolens 
A good way to attack spring cleaning 
is to take a room at a time, beginning 


the refrigerator drain pipe are often 
found desirable. Two mops are usu- 
ally needed—a wet mop, which can be 
used more easily if a wringer pail is 
provided, and a dry mop, either oiled 
or untreated. In addition, a carpet 
beater and a floor pail are almost in- 
dispensable, while many housekeepers 
consider a vacuum cleaner essential. 

All brooms, brushes and mops should 
be hung by strings or screw-eyes fast- 
ened to the handles, so that the weight 
does not rest on the straws, bristles 
or strings. Carpet sweepers should be 
set so that the weight does not come 
on the brushes. 

As far as possible, cleaning equip- 





shadow from the sun, 


God, and won 
Thereby to immortality! 





On a Sun Dial Wreathed With Roses 


By FREDERICK F, ROCKWELL 


The sightless dial, that has not learned to know, for all its years, the 


How like the world in self-content but warped philosophy! 
Each silken petal that has fluttered low, flashed, ere it fell, a smile from 


I have beheld at dawn the fresh- 
blown rose, 

With trembling silver at her heart 
of gold; 

And then returned, ere the first 

light at dusk was burning, 

the sun’s short half circle 

reached its close,— 

Her shattered petals lay upon the 
mold; 

Dust unto dust returning. 


Ere 


“So frail a thing is beauty!”—So 
the dial 

Of brass and stone, marking the 
marching hours 

Year after year, whispered (or was 
it the wind sighing?): 

“How brief! how barren! 
morn a little while 

She laughed and nodded to her 

sister flowers, 

Dead now—ere the day’s dying ” 


This 


—From “The American Woman.” 








upstairs and gradually working down. 
Such a plan does away with the gen- 
eral confusion when several rooms or 
the whole house are torn up at once. 

An ideal arrangement is to have a 
closet for cleaning implements, with 
a shelf in it for soaps, cleaning pow- 
ders, and other cleaning agents. Well- 
made, durable utensils are an economy 
if they are kept in good condition. Be- 
fore buying expensive cleaning appa- 
ratus, however, it is well to look about 
and know that the article to be pur- 
chased is of good quality, whether it 
will be used enough to justify the cost 
and whether it will really save time 
and energy and make some disagree- 
able task less unpleasant. 

Of brooms and brushes, most house- 
keepers feel that they need at least 
the following: A corn broom, a soft- 
hair brush on a long handle, a soft- 
hair dust brush to use with the dust- 
pan, a scrub brush, and a toilet brush. 
Dust-pan, dust-brush and scrubbing 
brush may have long handles if pre- 
ferred. Special brushes for walls, radi- 
ators, upholstery, waxed floors, and 


. 


ment should be put away clean and 
ready for use. Corn brooms may be 
washed in hot soapsuds, but care must 
be taken not to let the water rust the 
wires which hold the straws to the 
handle. The hair and lint which ac- 
cumulate in brushes, especially in car- 
pet sweepers, may be taken out with 
an old buttonhook, a coarse comb, or 
old ‘scissors. The box of a carpet 
sweeper should be opened over damp- 
ened newspapers, the dirt emptied out, 
and the brush cleaned. The mechan- 
ism should be kept properly oiled. A 
vacuum carpet sweeper is cleaned in 
the same way, but in addition the bag 
must be taken off and emptied. Bristle 
brushes may be washed with luke- 
warm water and a little alkali—either 
three teaspoonfuls of dilute ammonia 
or one teaspoonful of borax to a quart 
of water—and then rinsed in clear wa- 
ter. Care should be taken not to wet 
the back of the brush, or the cement 
holding the bristles in place may be 
loosened. 

Wet mops may be washed in hot 
soapsuds and rinsed in clear hot water. 


. 








They should be dried quickly. Dry -_ 
mops may be oiled or oiled ones pe : 
newed by pouring a few drops of Jy or 
bricating oil or any good floor oil intg ‘a. 


an old dish and setting the mop op 
this for a day or two; or the mop may 
be sprinkled with a little oil and gp 
lowed to stand till the oil spreads 











thru it. (Note 
Dustless dusters should be washed —m son fo 
frequently, and the oil in them may be 91:25. 
easily renewed by rinsing the cloths — 117.) 
in water containing one tablespoon of “But 
kerosene or one-half tablespoon of called 
light lubricating oil to each quart of @& when J 
water. The heavy woolen cloths useq ciples 
in polishing floors may be soaked for have sé 
an hour or more in hot water and them, | 
washing soda, using three tablespoons the pri 
of soda to a gallon of water, and then ger int 
washed in hot soapsuds and finally my hal 
rinsed in hot water. A little kerosene lieve. 
or light lubricating oil added to this his dis 
last water will soften the cloths. with tl 
Among cleaning materials which jt being § 
is well to keep on hand in addition to said, P 
water and soap are ammonia, borax, saith h 
washing soda, lye, oxalic acid, gago finger, 
line, kerosene, floor oils, turpentine, hither 
cleaning powders and abrasives, fur side: a 
niture polish and floor wax. Timé and ing. ( 
effort are saved by having these ma» said ul 
terials ready at hand. Some of these (29) 
are poisonous, some are explosive and thou he 
others are injurious to the skin or to blessed 
furnishings if wrongly used. They jm #0d ye 
should therefore be very carefully “So 
stored and handled. fast, Ji 
mon, s¢ 
Ee Es than tl 
Substituting Hominy for Lord; 
Potatoes im 
WALLACES’ FARMER reader oll ¢ 
writes of the way she prepares me? ] 
hominy, substituting it for potatoes on thou k 
their family table. Before quoting _ ; 
from her letter it is interesting to com . 
pare the food values of the two, hom ter tg 
iny and potatoes. This food compar: him th 
ison is taken from the “Chemistry of And h 
Food and Nutrition,” by-Sherman, a knowes 
recognized authority on his subject. I love 
Hominy contains 8.3 per cent pro Feed 1 
tein; raw white potatoes, 2.2. Hom- 
iny has .6 per cent fat, potatoes .1. It is 
Hominy contains 79 per cent carbohy lem. 
drate or starch while potatoes have for the 
18.4 per cent. The letter follows: were i 
“Many years ago a dear old Iowa Master 
housewife taught me how to use hom had di 
iny as a substitute for potatoes. As Then | 
potatoes are almost a prohibited art story | 
cle of diet for me I readily followed Jesus 
‘her suggestions. the d 
“So many people say when hominy they v 
is mentioned that they don’t like hom told tt 
iny, meaning hulled corn. I am speak to Em 
ing of dry hominy or coarsely cracked made 
corn, the hulls of which have beet of bres 
removed. mae: 
“I boil this hominy in sufficient wa tomb; 
ter to cover it until it will mash ea® pened: 
ily. A little water should be left in it oe 
or it will be too dry. When wanted ee 
for the table, place meat drippings of the “ 
lacking that, lard or butter in a spider, Soe 
and when hot put in the corn, heating “nag 
it as one would warm up mashed pO *0 th: 
tatoes. I[f it should ‘prove a little dry, sely ° 
pour over it a little milk. The hot fat oy 1% 
changes the taste very agreeably and the | 
it no longer tastes like hulled corn. ae. : 
“Not enough people know about this “Pp 
very nutritious and palatable dish. It ied 
is economical as well, as 25 cents on 
worth of cracked hominy will furnish ved 
as much food as a peck of potatoes.” the m1 
. Vince 
Instead of using a cherry to bright Tectio 
en a fruit salad or dessert, try a bit of Were 
cranberry sauce or jelly. < Hi 
the 
Pastry flour makes more delicate rae 
cakes than does bread flour, but ff i...” 
none is at hand use bread flour, and Tho 
subtract two level tablespoons {fom He 4, 
each cup called for in the recipe. '. = 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








the quarterly reviews. 
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sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 
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Easter Lesson 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for April 4, 1926. John, 20:24- 
9:25. Printed, John, 20:24-29; 21: 
15-17.) : 

“But Thomas, one of the twelve, 
called Didymus, was not with them 
when Jesus came. (25) The other dis- 
dples therefore said unto him, We 
have seen the Lord. But he said unto 
them, Except I shall see in his hands 
the print of the nails, and put my fin- 
ger into the print of the nails, and put 
my hand into his side, I will not be- 
lieve. (26) And after eight days again 
his disciples were within, and Thomas 
with them. Jesus cometh, the doors 
being shut, and stood in the midst, and 
said, Peace be unto you. (27) Then 
saith he to Thomas, Reach hither thy 
finger, and see my hands; and reach 
hither thy hand, and put it into my 
side: and be not faithless, but believ- 
ing. (28) And Thomas answered and 
said unto him, My Lord and my God. 
(29) Jesus saith unto him, Because 
thou hast seen me, thou hast believed: 
blessed are they that have not seen, 
and yet have believed. 

“So when they had broken their 
fast, Jesus saith to Simon Peter, Si- 
mon, son of John, loveth thou me more 
than these? He saith unto him, Yea, 
Lord; thou knowest that I love thee. 
He saith unto him, Feed my lambs. 
(16) He saith unto him again a second 
time, Simon, son of John, lovest thou 
me? He saith unto him, Yea, Lord; 
thou knowest that I love thee. He 
saith unto him, Tend my sheep. (17) 
He saith unto him the third time, Si- 
mon, son of John, lovest thou me? Pe- 
ter was grieved because he saith unto 
him the third time, Lovest thou me? 
And he saith unto him, Lord, thou 
knowest all things; Thou knowest that 
I love thee. Jesus saith unto him, 
Feed my sheep.” 





It is now Easter evening at Jerusa- 
lem, It had been a very exciting day 
for the disciples. In the morning they 
were in the slough of despond. The 
Master whom they so loved was dead, 
had died in a most shameful manner. 
Then had come the woman with the 
story of the vision of angels. Later 
Jesus had appeared to Simon. Then 
the disciples got together, and as 
they were together two appeared and 
told the wonderful story of the walk 
to Emmaus and how Jesus had been 
made known to them in the breaking 
ofbread. Of this mucH they were now 
sire: Jesus was no longer in the 
tomb; something wonderful had hap- 
Pened; but He appeared and disap- 
beared so wonderfully that they 
thought it was His ghost. They did 
hot yet believe in the resurrection of 
the real body. 

Not knowing what might happen to 
them, they locked and barred the door, 
80 that they might talk over by them- 
Selves in safety the wonderful events 
of this most wonderful day. And as 
they talked, all at once they heard 
the familiar voice and_ salutation: 
Peace be unto you.” They were ter- 
Nfied and supposed they saw a ghost. 
Jesus allowed them to convince them- 
‘elves that His body was no longer in 

€ grave, and then goes on to con- 
Vince them of the reality of the resur- 
fection of His body. The disciples 
Were gled. Having convinced them 


‘Of His resurrection, He points out 


Pyttem their future relations to the 
ather, to Himself and to the world, 
‘nd begins to prepare them for their 
ture work. 

Omas was not with them, ang 
Non his return the other disciples 








told him with great joy that they had 
seen the Lord, he did not believe a 
word of it. He was still, as so many 
professed Christians are today, believ- 
ing in the ghost theory, and said 
he would not believe a word of it un- 
less he could put his finger in the 
print of the nails and thrust his hand 
into the wounded side. 

For a whole week Jesus is absent, 
but on the evening of the next Sab- 
bath after the resurrection day they 
were again assembled together. As 
before, the doors were shut; and once 
more, notwithstanding this, Jesus 
stood in their midst and thrilled their 
hearts with the old salutation, “Peace 
be unto you.” ‘At.once addressing him- 
self to Thdémas, he said: “Reach 
hither thy finger, and see my hands; 
and reach hither thy hand, and put it 
into my side; and be not faithless, but 


believing.’ Thomas was at once con- 
vinced. Jesus did not rebuke the 
doubter. He simply says that the men 


who do not believe without the touch 
of the hand are not so richly blessed 
as those who believe the teachings of 
the Scriptures and. the testimony of 
honest men. 

After the meeting in which He con- 
vinced Thomas of His bodily resurrec- 
tion, the disciples had departed to Gal- 
ilee in accordance with His instruc- 
tions given them on the evening of His 
betrayal, and with the message of the 
angels thru the women at the tomb. 
Whether this was before His appear- 


“ance to the eleven at the appointed 


mountain we do not certainly know. 
From the fact that John mentions it as 
the third appearance to His disciples 
as a body after His resurrection, it 
was most probably His first appear- 
ance to them in Galilee and before the 





two other appearances which occurred 
there. 


Seven of the disciples were at their 
old haunts by the sea of Galilee, dis- 
cussing as they met from time to time 
what they were to do in the future, 
and how they were to fulfill the mis- 
sion of which He had informed them 
at their last meeting. One day as they 
were talking these matters over, Peter, 
always naturally their spokesman, 
said: “I go afishing.” Some have 
thought this means: I give it all up, 
and will go back to my old business. 
This, however, is not likely. It more 
likely means: I do not know what we 
are to do, or how we are to fulfill the 
commands of the Lord. Until we get 
more light on the subject I will go 
back to fishing. John, James, Nathan- 
ael, Thomas, and the two athers nat- 
urally followed their leader and said: 
“We also come with the.” Then they 
went not into “a” boat, but into “the” 
boat, most likely the one in which so 
often they had sailed with the Master 
and which they seem still to own. 
Notwithstanding all their fishermen’s 
art and lore, “that night they took 
nothing.” 

Once before three of the men, Peter, 
James and John, had a similar expe- 
rience. 

No doubt during the useless toil of 
the night they thought often of Him 
who had called them to be fishers of 
men, and of all the miraculous events 
which had happened, and wished that 
He was as of old with them in the 
boat. 

Morning came at last, and as they 
drew near the shore they discerned 
in the first rays of light a human form 
and heard a voice saying: “Children, 
have ye aught to eat?” That*is, any 
fish. Disgusted with the night’s work, 
as disappointed fishermen always are, 
they called back, “No.” Then said the 
voice: “Cast the net on the right side 
of the boat, and ye shall find.” Then 
as they cast it they were astonished 
to find the net full of fishes and pull- 
ing back on the boat. John, with his 
finer spiritual insight, at once said, “It 
is the Lord.” Peter, true to his im- 
petuous nature, picked up his coat, 
which he had laid aside while rowing, 





and binding it around him close so 


_that it might not hinder him in swim- 


ming, cast himself in the lake and 
swam to the shore. Here, as else- 
where in the region of the miraculous, 
each man acts out his own natural 
bent. 


When they came to land they saw 
one fish and one piece or loaf of bread. 
Jesus said unto them: “Bring of the 
fish ye have now taken” (the little 
fish, not the big ones—the same word 
as used in the miracle of feeding the 
five thousand). Then as master of 
the feast He said: “Come and break 
your fast,” or, as we would say: 
“Come to~breakfast.” Then the Mas- 
ter of the feast broke the bread and 
gave-it to them, and the fish likewise. 
After the meal was over, all the dis- 
ciples knowing and rejoicing that they 
were once more in fellowship with 
their Lord, Jesus said to Peter: 
“Simon, son of John, lovest thou me 
more than these?” So far as the 
structure of the sentence is con- 
cerned this may mean: Lovest thou 
me more than these fishing utensils, 
or lovest thou me more than these 
thy companions love me, or lovest 
thou me more than these thy brethren 
love me? The last is evidently the 
true sense. Peter on the night of the 
betrayal had said: “If all shall be 
offended in thee, I will never be of- 
fended,” thus boasting of a deeper 
love and devotion to the Master than 
that possessed by any of the rest. Je- 
sus had replied: Before the cock 
crow thrice, that is, this very night 
and before morning, thou shalt not 
deny me once but three times. In view 
of his subsequent and, as the event 
proved, thrice repeated denial, Jesus 
asked him three times if he indeed 
loved Him. 

It will be noticed that Jesus does 
not say: “Peter, lovest thou me more 
than these?” but, “Simon, son of 
John.” He calls him by his old flesh 
and blood name, and He uses the 
Greek word expressing love in its most 
self-sacrificing sense, which in I Co- 
rinthians was at first translated “char- 
ity.’ This word was unknown to clas- 
sic Greek, and was first coined 
by the Alexandrian translators of the 
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Butter-Nut Coffee 
isnever sold in bulk. 
Your grocer has it 


eres none to compare with 


p 
ButterNut Coffee!" 


Where else can you find a coffee that wins 
the universal praise that Butter-Nut does? 


At the most particular luncheon the guests are 
charmed by its richness and mellowness of flavor. 


And for the famil)—no meal is at its best 
until Butter-Nut Coffee has been served. 


Butter-Nut is the ideal coffee for every occa 
sion; good beyond the expectation of the most 
critical guest, economical enough for a three-times- 
e-day treat for the whale family. 





“The Coffee Delicious" 
















in sealed cans; 1-lb. 
can 60c, 3-lb. can 
$1.75 and 10-Ib. can 
(14-qt. cream pail) $5.75 


Sf you like Tea Try Butter Nut Tea»St is Delicious 
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Old Testament into what is known as 
the Septuagint, or the translation of 
the seventy, to express the meaning 
of some of the passages of Isaiah. It 
does not mean the love which a man 
has for his friend, or for parents or 
children, but the love which God exer- 
cises toward man, the love which Je- 
gus exercises to the redeemed, and 
which they are required to exercise to- 
ward each other as the children of a 
common Father and the members of a 
common brotherhood. 

Peter in his reply does not dare to 
use this word, but uses the word ex- 
pressing that affection which exists 
among friends, as if he said: I dare 
not now say that I love you in the 
very highest sense of the word, but 
nevertheless I do truly love you. I 
will not now say that I love you more 
than do these, my brethren. Jesus in 
reply says: ‘Feed my lambs.” Inter- 
preted in the light of what occurred 
at Pentecost this means: Teach the 
new disciples, those who need to be 
instructed in the elementary prin- 
ciples. 

The second time the question is 
used Jesus uses the same word as in 
the first, but puts it: ‘“Lovest thou 
me?’ not Lovest thou me more than 
these love me, but, Do you love me at 
all? And Peter replies, “Thou know- 
est that I love thee,” still using the 
word indicating the affection that ex- 
ists between friends. Jesus answers: 
If thou dost love me at all, “tend 
(shepherd) my sheep.” Before it was 
“feed,” now it is shepherd, direct, gov- 
ern, evidently here referring to Peter’s 
large part in the organization and the 
government of the infant church. 

In asking the question the third time 
Jesus uses the word which Peter had 
used, in order to press closer home to 
him the meaning of it. Peter was 
greatly grieved because Jesus had said 
to him the third time: Dost thou love 
me even as a friend? and he answers, 
appealing to His omniscience as the 
searcher of all hearts, “Lord, thou 
knowest ali things; thou knowest that 
I love thee.” Jesus then _ replies: 
“Feed my sheep.” The first time He 
had said: “Feed my lambs”; the sec- 
and time, “Tend my sheep”; now the 
third time He says: “Feed my sheep” 
—not those who are just beginning the 
Divine life, but those who have made 
advancement. In the light of subse- 
quent events, this evidently refers not 
to his teaching the first principles to 
the lambs of the flock or to governing 
the sheep, but to his elucidation of the 
great teachings of Christ in his subse- 
quent,epistles. In this way he was to 
prove the sincerity of his affection for 
Christ. 

A hard lesson this was to Peter, but 
one that his nature demanded. Ar- 
dent, impulsive, out of balance, or, as 
we would say, not level-headed, the 
Savior impresses upon his mind this 
fact, that he must not trust to the 
impulse of the moment, but bend him- 
self to the patient, and it may be tire- 
some, work of feeding His lambs and 
feeding and tending His sheep. From 
this time onward Peter's character 
seems to have greatly changed, tho the 
old impulsiveness and inconsistency to 
some extent remained. It was no 
‘small task that was laid upon him, and 
as the eighteenth verse tells him, the 
last part of his life was to be very dif- 
ferent from the beginning. He did as 
he pleased then, dressing himself and 
going where he would, but in his old 
age he should stretch forth his hands 
and another should bind him and lead 
him to martyrdom. “Now this he 
spake, signifying by what manner of 
death he should glorify God. And 
when he had spoken this, he said unto 
him, “Follow me.” 

Peter started to follow Him and 
John followed Him also. Peter seeing 

him, said to Jesus, “Lord, and what 
shall this man do?” Jesus answered 
in effect: That is no concern of 
yours. If it should be my will that he 
tarry even till I come, that is not your 
affair. “Follow thou me”; thus once 
“more rebuking the impetuousness of 
the dearly beloved and devoted disci- 
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ple. There has been much discussion 
as to what is meant by the phrase, 
“tarry till I come.” John lived to a 
very great age, and this comment, as 
above noted, was inserted to correct 
the report that had gone abroad 
among the early Christians that he 
should never die. The exact transla- 
tion of “tarry till I come” is “tarry till 
I am coming.” 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES. 


From the book “Olid Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 


Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 


























Why Bobby Coon Washes His 

s 

Food 
Happy-go-lucky Bobby Coon sat on the 
edge of the Laughing Brook just as round, 
red Mr. Sun popped up from behind the 
Purple Hills and Old Mother West Wind 
all her Merry Little Breezes out 
to romp on the Green Meadows, 

Bobby Coon had been out all night. You 
see, Bobby Coon is very apt to get into 
mischief, and because usually it is safer 
into mischief under cover of the 

Bobby Coon prefers the night 
to go abroad, Not that Bobby 
Coon is really bad, Oh, my, no! Every- 
body likes Bobby Coon, But he can no 
more keep out of mischief than a duck 
can keep out of water. 

So Bobby Coon sat on the edge of the 
Laughing Brook, and he was very busy, 
very busy indeed. He was washing his 
breakfast. Really, it was his dinner, for 
turning night into day just turns every- 
thing topsy-turvy. So Bobby Coon eats 
dinner when most of the little meadow 
people are eating breakfast. 

This morning he was very busy wash- 
ing a luscious ear of sweet corn just in 
the milk. He dipped it in the water and 
with one little black paw rubbed it thor- 
oly. Then he looked it over carefully be- 
fore, with a sigh of contentment, he sat 
down to put it in his empty little stome- 
ach. When he had finished it to the last 
sweet, juicy kernel, he ambled sleepily 
up the Lone Little Path to the big hollow 
chestnut tree where he lives, and in its 
great hollow, in a soft bed of leaves, Bob- 
by Coon curled himself up in a tight little 
ball to sleep the long, bright day away. 

One of the Merry Little Breezes softly 
followed him. When he had crawled into 
the hollow chestnut tree and only his 
funny, ringed tail hung out, the Merry 
Little Breeze tweaked it sharply just for 
fun, and then danced away down the 
Lone Little Path to join the other Merry 
Little Breezes around the Smiling Pool. 

“Oh! Grandfather Frog,” cried a Merry 
Little Breeze, ‘‘tell us why it is that Bob- 
by Coon always washes hts food. He nev- 
er eats it where he gets it or takes it 
home to his hollow in the big chestnut, 
but always comes to the Laughing Brook 
to wash it. None of the other meadow 
people do that.” 

Now Grandfather Frog is counted very 
wise. He is very, very old, and he knows 
the history of all the tribes of little mea- 
dow people way back to the time when 
the frogs ruled the world, 

When the Merry Little Breeze asked 
him why Bobby Coon always washes his 
food, Grandfather Frog stopped to snap 
up a particularly fat, foolish, green fly 
that came his way. Thén, while all the 
Merry Little Breezes gathered around 
him, he settled himself on his big, green 
lily-pad, and began: 

“Once upon a time, when the world was 
young, old King Bear ruled in the Green 
Forest. Of course, old Mother Nature, 
who was even more beautiful then than 
she is now, was the real ruler, but she 
let old King Bear think he ruled so long 
as he ruled wisely. 

“All the little Green Forest folks and 
all the little people of the Green Meadows 
used to take presents of food to old King 
Bear, so that he never had to hunt for 
things to eat. He grew fatter and fatter 
and fatter until it seemed as if his skin 
must burst. And the fatter he grew, the 
lazier he grew.” P 

Grandfather Frog paused with an ex- 
pectant far-away look in his great bulging 
eyes. Then he leaped into the air so far 
that when he came down it was with a 
great splash in the Smiling Pool. But as 
he swam back to his big lily-pad the leg 
of a foolish green fly could be seen stick- 
ing out of one corner of his big mouth, 
and he settled himself with a sigh of 
great contentment. 

“Old King Bear,” continued Grandfath- 
er Frog, just as if there had been no in- 
terruption, “grew fatter and lazier every 
day, and like a great many other fat and 
lazy people who have nothing to do for 
themselves but are always waited on by 
others, he grew shorter and shorter in 
temper and harder and harder to please. 

“Now perhaps you don't know it, but 
the Bear family and the Coon family are 
very closely related. In fact, they are 
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second cousins. Old Mr. Coon, Bobby 
Coon’s father with a thousand “greats” 
tacked on before, was young then, and he 
was very, very proud of being related to 
old King Bear. He began to pass some 
of his old playfellows on the Green Mea- 
dows without seeing them. He spent a 
great deal of time brushing his coat and 
combing his whiskers and caring for his 
big ringed tail. He held his head very 
high and he put on such airs that pretty 
soon he could see no one at all but mem- 
bers of his own family and of the royal 
family of Bear. 

“Now as old 
lazy, he grew 


fat and 
was no 


King Bear grew 
fussy, so that he 
longer content to take everything that 
was brought to him, but picked out the 
choicest portions for himself and left the 
rest. Mr. Coon took charge of all the 
things brought as tribute to old Kithg 
Bear, and of course where there were so 
many goodies left, he got all he wanted 
without working. 

“So just as old King Bear had grown 
fat and lazy and selfish, Mr. Coon grew 
fat and lazy and selfish. Pretty soon he 
began to pick out the best things for 
himself and hide them before ‘old King 
Bear saw them. When old King Bear 
was asleep he would go get them and 
stuff himself like a greedy pig. And be- 
cause he was stealing and wanted no one 
to see him, he always ate his stolen 
feasts at night.” 

(Concluded 


next week) 





DEER FREE OF FOOT AND MOUTH 


DISEASE 
The eradication of foot and mouth dis- 
ease among deer in*Catifornia is appar- 
ently complete, says the United States 
Department of Agriculture. During the 
1924 outbreak of the disease among do- 
mestic animals in that state, the infec- 


tion reached deer in the Stanislaus na- 
tional forest. At that time many persons 
considered efforts to eradicate so viru- 
lent a disease from wild deer on the open 
range would be futile. 

In undertaking the task, federal and 
state authorities faced a new problem, 
which was further complicated by public 
sentiment both for and against the de- 
struction of the deer. But consideration 
for the safety both of domestic animals 
and of wild life resulted in the official 
decision to reduce the number of deer in 
the limited area infected, thereby pre- 
venting the disease from taking a heavy 
toll later over large areas. 

The systematic campaign of hunting 
deer in the infected area has apparently 
stamped out the disease, as no case of in- 
fection has been observed since June 10. 
Since the disease had been eradicated 
from domestic animals in California sev- 
eral months earlier, the eradication of it 
from the deer finished a very difficult 
veterinary task. 
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For Scrubbing Collars — 
KILLS THE MOULD 


In Cedar Rapids 


Hotel Magnus| 


150 Fireproof Rooms 








$1.25 to $2.50 — No Higher | 
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AfterTENYEARS 
OF USE in every 
part of the world 
—in all climatic 
conditions—in all 
kinds of wind and 
weather — after 
ten years of con- 
stant study and 
effort to improve 
it—the Auto oiled 
Aermotor is 
today a proven 
| machine, tried and 
tested. 

When you 
buy the 
Aermotor 
you buy a 
machine that 























has been sub- 
LE Ss Ss — to every 
est of service 

WI ND and wear. 
Completely 


and perfectly self-oiling and 
self-regulating with the 
most simple and effective 
furling device, the Aermotor 
gives more service with less 
attention than any other 
farm machine. 

Whether you are in the 
market for a windmill now 
or will be later, write for 
circular. 

AERMOTOR CO. 
Chicago Dallas Des Moines 
Kaneas City Minneapolis Oakland 
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Fastest Feed Mil] 


Crushesandgrindsall the grains 
that grow. A Rusher = te 
Corn (with Husk or without); for 
the Beef Feeder and user of 
large quantitiesof ground grain. 
Bowsher No. 35 Vertical 
Simple in design. Rugged in 

construction. Well lubri- 










cated. No breakage or choke- 
ups. 75 to 150 bushels per hour. 


Circular for the Asking 
THEN. G.BOWSHER CO.., South Bend, Ind. 


ENDS CAKED BAG 
cml] 2 DAYS: 


ED BAG, and Sore Teste 
yield readily to treatment with 
Aborno Non-Cake Salve. Re- 

Heves congestion, stops soreness, 

softens tissues. Every dairy farmer 

J should keep it constantly on hand, 

75 cents for 9 ounce box, 

Prepald to you— money back if not satisfied with results. 
R Valuable Veterinary Booklet Free--Write for it. 

ABORNO LABORATORY, 67 Jefi St., Lancaster, Wis. 




















































Reduced Early Order Price? 
Ask for Offer No. D 


Gives complete information 
&nd price at your station. 
W.S.DICKEY CLAY MFG.CO. 


lis over 40 le 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
























THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management wi)! be cheerfully answered. 








Outlook for Dairymen 

The fact that dairymen are weeding 
out their cows, is: one of the reasons 
given for future prosperity of dairy- 
men by Floyd Johnston, field secre- 
tary of the Iowa State Dairy Associa- 
tion. In his annual report, he sum- 
marizés the situation as follows: 

“It is our opinion that the dairyman 
has a bright future ahead. Our cities 
are increasing, both in number and 
size, at an enormous rate. The con- 
sumption of milk and its products are 
increasing much faster than our ability 
to produce them. Milk is being used 
in numberless ways that were un- 
known a few years ago. Besides this, 
we are passing thru a weeding pro- 
cess. Many farmers are getting rid of 
their boarder cows. Better methods 
of feeding and care are being used. 
Scrub bulls, as well as scrub cows, 
are being replaced by better animals. 
Inefficient dairymen are being crowd- 
ed out entirely and I hope are going to 
engage in something which they can 
do better. Added to this, is a strong 
desire on the part of many farmers to 
avoid the dairy business. Dairying as 
a business is confining and demands 
regular hours to be successful. This 
confinement and _ regularity keeps 
many men out of the business and oth- 
ers go one just as- soon as they are 


financially able to live without 
dairying. 
“Our real Iowa dairymen, and I 


mean by real, those who are making 
a success, know that dairying is not a 
‘get-rich-quick’ enterprise. Profits 
from dairying do not come quickly. 
They come slowly. The real advan- 
tages lie in the certainty of the dairy 
cow; the all-year-around income; a 
permanent system of agriculture 
where soil fertility is maintained. The 
inexperienced dairyman does not real- 
ize that dairying is a highly special- 
ized kind of farming; that dairy cows 
bred for large production are delicate 
machines which must be given good 
care if they make large returns. There 
is no magic in dairy production which 
can be touched off by the mere buy- 
ing of cows bred for production. Cows 
make milk from the feed they eat and 
the water they drink. They must be 
suitably supplied if profitable produc- 
tion is secured.” 





The Trends of the Dairy 
Business 


Every farm product has its ups and 
downs in price. Unless the producer 
keeps in touch with such changes and 
appreciates the causes for them he is 
likely to be a heavier loser than the 
man who is in touch with the situation. 

The department of rural economics 
of Ohio State University has done 
some creditable work along this line. 
In a recent report they show that 46 
per cent of the milk produced in the 
United States is used as whole milk 
and 40 per cent as butter. The rela- 
tionship of prices between whole milk 
and butter shows that they run very 
close together. During war times and 
for a partion of the time since the 
war, milk has been relatively higher 
than butter. 

Dairy products did not lend them- 
selves to such marked cycles as we 
find in the hog business. The general 
production-has a teridency to be more 
stable from year to year. However, 
there is a strong tendency to change 
from butter to milk production or 
from milk to butter production on the 
edges of the milk territory whenever 
prices justify the change: Another im- 
portant cause for variation in the vol- 
ume of dairy products produced is the 
relative cost of feed as compared to 
the price of dairy products. 





A study of a group of Minnesota 





dairymen in 1920 and 1921 showed 
that they used four times as much 
grain in 1921 as in 1920. As a result 
the production per cow increased from 
3,293 pounds in 1920 to 4,841 pounds 
in 1921. 

There is also considerable seasonal 
variation in production and prices. 
According to the Ohio figures excess 
production is made during the months 
of May, June, July and August. Dur- 
ing these four months one-half of the 
butter supply of the country is manu- 
factured. Cold storage supplies in- 
crease during these periods and de- 
creases during the remainder of the 
year. If it were not for the effect of 
cold storage as a stabilizer the price 
of dairy products would be still lower 
than they are during the summer and 
higher in the winter. 

The over-supply of milk production 
in the fluid milk districts during this 
period of heavy production can not 
all be consumed as fluid milk and 
must be utilized in some of the cheap- 
er products. For this reason there is 
usually less spread between milk and 
butter prices in the summer than dur- 
ing the winter. 

There has been a tendency to in- 
crease dairy production along all lines 
during recent years. There is also an 
increased amount of this product that 
is handled thru factories on account 
of the lessening of the make of farm 
butter. Consumption has been increas- 
ing during recent years to absorb this 
increased production. It is wise for 
the dairymen to study market changes 
carefully so as to be able to gauge his 
business in the most profitable way. 





Minnesota Creameries Market 
Butter Worth $40,000,000 


The total sales of the Minnesota 
Co-operative Creameries Association 
for 1925 was over 80,000,000 pounds of 
butter. This means that approximate- 
ly $40,000,000 of business was done by 
the association in marketing the prod- 
uct of 450 member plants, representing 
73,000 patrons. 

The work of the Minnesota cream- 
eries has been showing good progress 
during the past two years. This is 
the first large co-operative that has 
been formed to specialize in the mar- 
keting of butter, manufactured in co- 
operative creameries. This work is 
being watched with a great deal of in- 
terest in all dairy circles on account 
of the fact that they are attempting 
to standardize the butter at the points 
of manufacture and market it under a 
brand. They hope to be able to real- 
ize more to the producer by following 
this method, the same as many other 
lines of goods have been able to make 
more money by establishing a market 
for high quality products. 













SORE 
TEATS 


Eliminate troubles of the udder and teats, 
and you are rid of one of the constantly oc- 
curing causes of short milk yield. Bag Balm 
blem on thousands of 
you'll never be without it. 
For most cuts, chaps and injuries to udder 
or teats Balm effects a healing between 
milkings. This famou ointment has won- 
derful power of penetration and healing. It 
is compounded especially for use on the deli- 
cate tissues of udder and teats. For all inflam- 
mation, caked bag, bunches, cow pox, 


teats, teats stepped on, etc. the relief is quick, 


Big 10-ounce package, 60., at feed dealers, 
general stores, druggists. If you have trouble 
getting Bag Balm order direct from us. Book- 
let, “Dairy Wrinkles,” free on request. 
DAIRY ASSOCIATION CoO., Inc. 
Dept. 19 Lyndonville, Vt. 
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RELIABLE VACCINES 


BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


The Pellet Form—Single Doses 
10e PER DOSE 





Vialsof10doses - - 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 


Vials of 10and 50 doses - 13¢ PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of 10, 20 and 50 doses, 15e PER DOSE 





PURCHASE OUR BLACKLEG VACCINES FROM 
YOUR VETERINARIAN OR DRUGGIST 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


\ Write Us for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 






















annoying repair bills. 


Holth. FREE. Address: 





Iowa Anker-Holth Separator Co., 
q Mfgd. by Anker-Holth Mfg. Co., Port Huron, Michigan 


A Simple - Positive 


Power Plant 


The compact power plant of an Anker-Holth Cream Sepa- 


rator embodies simplicity of arrangement in every detail. It 

is positive in action. The efficient gear mesh spins the self- 
balancing bow] at the desired speed with the minimum of effort. 
Its construction insures longer years of good service without 


Four Reasons Why the Anker-Holth Turns With Less Effort 


1. Full meshing of gears from center of spindle (7/4 contact mesh at all times). 

2. Bowl always in perfect balance. 3. Close points of contact. 4. Splash oiling 

system, insuring proper lubrication of all gears and moving parts. 3 

4 +4 e Anker-Holth is made in 5 sizes adapted to any size 

Made in 5 Sizes ine from two to one hundred cows. They have a capac- 
ity running from 350 to 000 pounds of milk an hour. Each model is exactly alike in con- 
struction—the sizes being built in proportion to capacity required. Power attachment may 


be used with each size if desired. Anker-Holth is a lasting, serviceable cream separator. 
FREE—Write today for descriptive literature giving full information about the Anker- 
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OU can obtain Ruberoid 
durability only by buy- 

ing genuine Ruberoid Shingles 
and Roofings. The Ruberoid 
-. Man trademark on the label 
' is your assurance of quality. 


The leading building supply 
and lumber dealers sell gen- 
uine Ruberoid Shingles and 
Roofings. 


The RUBEROID Co. 
Dept. 5, 95 Madison Ave. 
New York 


Chicago Boston 
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The Road to Carolina 


(Continued from Page 7) 


dered, “It’s a long way.”’ A hand wormed 
down into his pocket. “You'd best go 
back to your kin in Philadelphia.” The 
hand came out with a purse in it. ‘Yet 
if you must go——” 

It was too plain that he was nerving 
himself to spare me some money. And 
his money, I knew, parted from him 
somewhat less easily than a leg or an 
arm. I was grateful, but I could not ac- 
cept anything from him, 

“IT shall do very well,’’ I assured him. 
“A young, strong fellow like me can make 
his way anywhere. And I have some 
money the rascal missed.” 

“Oh, have you so?” he commented in 
great relief, and put his purse back. He 
put out a big hand. I took it. 

“Experience is aye a rough teacher, 
lad,” he said. “But, oh, you'll learn 
things on this trip that'll be worth more 
to you than a degree from Edinburgh,” 
And with that he took himself off. 


S FOR me, I started south again, 

mainly because there seemed nothing 
else to do, Someone pointed out the road 
to Chamberstown, and I set off. 

I had lted to Urquhart, of course. Ac- 
tually I had not a cent on me. The little 
pouch with the message to Hunter still 
swung around my neck, but my pockets 
were picked clean, Yet there was no go- 
ing back. I knew there were men from 
Philadelphia on my trail. Forward, then, 
and meet trouble when it comes, 

I started out with a certain rebound of 
spirit. The nightebefore I had sunk so 
far in misery that there was no dropping 
further. ,Soamething might turn up, I 
thought. After all, I was young and 
hearty and could work my way somehow. 

This feeling lasted just a little past 
noon. Two things killed it. One was the 
increasing hollowness of my stomach, 
and the other the soreness of my hither- 
to pampered feet Added to this was the 
fact that the wind was a searching and 
cool one. It was almost spring in the 
valley, of course, with grass showing up 
green and yellow forsythia coming out in 
an occasional cluster of woods. Yet the 
ground was damp and the wind cold, and 
these signs of spring mere harbingers of 
a summer whose comfort was still a long 
time away. 

Nevertheless, I plodded on. Along in 
the middle of the afternoon, I came to a 
creek and stopped beside it to drink and 
drink, in the hope that the water might 
stay my stomach. Instead, it gave meea 
queer, sick feeling, and I went on with 
less heart than ever. 

Slow tho I was, yet T caught up with 
a lumbering wagon with two thin oxen 
pulling it. Three or four children frol- 
icked along the road; more sat with the 
mother in the wagon, To the man who 
plodded by the oxen, I gave a greeting 
as I passed, 

In his reply I caught the accent of Ire- 
land, and looked at him with more curi- 
osity. He was lean, dark and rather care- 
worn. Neither he nor his family wore 
boots, and a shirt and small clothes ap- 
peared to be his only garments. 

Immigrants like this man had been 
pouring in by the thousands, so fast that 
Quaker merchants talked about putting 
some sort of an embargo on them. Yet 
they made the lands of the frontier more 
valuable, and so were tolerated. 

I was getting so tired that I gamed but 
little on the oxen, and so waseonly a half 
mile ahead of them when I noticed them 
stopping for the night. I looked back 
from a little knoll, saw the camp fire 
spring up, and wondered what would be 
in the pot. 

Nothing for me, at any rate, I thought, 
with a sort of shame that I should® be 
thinking with envy of a meal a wild Irish 
kern was about to eat. Yet I did think 
of it as I went on, and watched the road 
for a farm house. I had the notion of 
asking for supper and a place to sleep, 
and offering to pay for it by work on 
the morrow. The thought of going to 
strangers with such an offer irked me 
sorely, but a hungry belly drives hard, 
and the hungrier I got the less particular 
I became about the method of getting it 
filled. 

When a farm house, .a log cabin set 
back in the field, did come in sight, I 
strode boldly up and gave a halloo that 
should have brought the goodman out in 
a hurry. No one came. I went closer, 
No dogs barked. The house was empty. 

I was too tired to go farther. I found 
a well, drank more water, crawled into 
a pile of hay in the shed to keep warm, 
and finally went to sleep. 


ARLY in the morning I woke, very 
cold and stiff and hungry. Having 
nothing better to do, I went on. It was 
one of those damp mornings in early 
spring with the fog shutting you in and 
hanging wet blankets on brush and grass, 
I was soaked thru before I had gone far. 
All in all, with the dust of the day be- 
fore, the damp of the morning on me, and 
my clothes showing some signs of the 
hay-pile that was my bed, I was not a 
figure to inspire confidence. I should 
have thought of this, but failed to. it 
was so clear to me that I was a gentle- 











man of Philadelphia, temporarily in some 
distress, that altho I was mortified at my 
appearance, it seemed certain that my es- 
sential quality would show thru my at- 
tire. 

This illusion was stripped from me 
about nine o’clock. I had come to a rath- 
er neat looking -little farmstead. The 
house had several rooms, and the stump 
pasture a dozen head of cattle. By a shed 
I saw a man tinkering with something. 

Somewhat diffidently I went up to him 
and stated my case. It was, briefly, that 
I was a gentleman from Philadelphia, 
southward bound, who had been the vic- 
tim of a robbery and craved food. I add- 
ed, of course, that I would be willing to 
work for it. 

The fellow did not look up from the 
plow he was mending. 

“Keep going,” said he. The answer 
was so far from my expectations that 
for the moment I did not understand, but 
stood and gawked at him. 

“What do you mean, sir?” I asked 
finally, 

He did not answer me at all, por even 
look at me Instead, he laid down his 


tools, walked a few steps toward the. 


house and whistled. 

A big dog came bounding down to meet 
him. At the house a door flew open and 
a woman put her head out. 

“Another scamp to pester me,” he 
called to her, and then to me: ‘Begone, 
before I set the dog on you.” 

So I left that place in a fit of fury and 
dismay. I had regretted shooting Duns- 
ton; but this fellow, I felt, I could pistol 
with a light heart. That I could not harm 
him was not a fact to soothe my spirit. 

After.the anger had burned off, I was 
conscious of a growing fear. It had never 
occurred to me that a man might ever go 
hungry, that he might even starve to 
death. It had seemed clear to me that 
whatever else might happen to a man, 
this was impossible. In the society in 
which [ was brought up, no one did hun- 
rer, and [ instinctively thought of starva- 
tion as something that happened to un- 
fortunates in far countries, but never in 
Pennsylvania. 

No doubt the flood of emigrants on the 
great wagon road brought plenty of un- 
desirables with them. Farmers along the 
way probably missed poultry and other 
things. It was quite likely that they gave 
hospitably to honest folk, with an ox 
team and with a plow in the wagon to 
prove their intentions. But to masterless 
and’ broken men? No! It struck me with 
a sense of irony that the Irish family 
laboring behind me might get a welcome 
where T had been driven out. 

At any rate, that was the end of my 
attempts. The farms were few. Once, 
indeed, I plucked up courage to approach 
aman ina barnyard, but his very air as 
he waited my coming froze my courage 
and I walked on. 

Along toward afternoon I found that 
my hunger no longer tortured me so. Ev- 
ery feeling was subdued into a gray wear- 
iness. I picked up one foot and put it 
ahead of the other, in a fashion disin- 
terested and mechanical, and thought 
nothing at all. 


Ki pte oe evening one incident startled 
me. Thru my daze a sound of creake 
ing axles and harness came to me. I 
looked around and saw, not one hundred 
yards behind, the ox team I had passed 


the day before, The driver saw me and 
waved. 

I pressed on more quickly. I must be 
getting weak indeed, if slow beasts like 
those could outfoot me. Again I resolved 
to try to get food at the pext farm house. 

Bit vhen T found it. the fear of being 
denied seemed for the moment worse than 
the lack of food. So T went on a little 
past, struck a cow patn that led back into 
the woods, and at the end of it a rough 
shelter, a sort of lean-to of branches. 
Under it were two cows and a horse. I 
took one corner, scratched together some 
clean grass to lie on, and spent another 
wearisome night. 

The morning found me in bad shape. 
My throat was swollen so [ could hardly 
swallow. There were darting pains all 
over me. Worse than everything, I was 
sc weak that it seemed | could not start 
out again. 

For the first time I began to wonder if 
I would live thru this experience. 
thought of taking a fever and lying here 
with these four-footed creatures until 
sickness and lack of food famished me. 
It occurred to me that even this would 
not be, for the owner of the hut would 
surely come and turn me out to die by 
the road, Oddly enough, it was this 
thought that sent me out. In a queer, 
crazed way I had the thought that I must 
hunt for a hidden place where I could 
die peaceably. 

Of that day, I can remember very little. 
I found the road again and pressed on 
south. How long I walked or how long I 
rested, I can not say. I only know that 
some time later the blur that covered my 
mind was cut by the sound of a man’s 
voice. 

“If it was home in Donegal that I saw 





Go over your 





Spring is coming—days when all 
your horses will be straining under 
the collar—doing your work, haul- 
ing, plowing, seeding. Stout har- 
ness, in good repair, is necessary— 
you can’t afford the time after 
outdoor work starts to fuss with 
broken tugs, ripped collars, smashed 
buckles, and other harness troubles, 
Neither can you expect your horses 
to do their best work with poorly 
fitting, wired up, old harnesses 
that hurt and chafe at every pull. 
Now is the time to select new or 
repair old harness. Look your 
equipment over—including the 
halters, shoes and nails, blankets 
and other things. Make a list of 
what you need and come to a 
“Farm Service’? Hardware Store! 


Other things 
you need 


plows, seeders, 
tractors, and wagons. Check up 
on the broken parts. See if you 
have an ample supply of extra 
bolts and nuts of the right sizes. 
Do you need new chain or repair 
links for the old ones? A can of 
penetrating oil will help loosen 
obstinate rusty nuts, and should be 
used on moving parts that have 
stood all winter so that the oil you 
use will have a chance to lubricate. 
Good strong wrenches, wrecking 
bars, an extra coil of wire or rope 
will ease your outdoor ‘spring work. 
Now is the time to get all these 
things so when the right day comes 
to start you will be ready. A little 
planning now may save a hundred 
dollars’ worth of time next month. 
Your “Farm Service’? Hardware 
Store is anxious to help you. 
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A Real Good Leveriess 
Self-Balanced Cultivator 


With just a slight push on foot stirrups 
you can shift the gangs of the Rock Island 
No. 70 ‘Perfection Cultivator from a frac- 
tion of an inch to several inches to dodge 
crooked rows and kill the weeds without 
injuring the growing crops, You can suc- 
cessfully “hoe” the row by use of conveni- 
ent handles. The wheel arrangement in- 
gures perfect balance, Rigid seat means 
more uniform depth of cultivation, as your 
weight does not affect the gangs. Either 
gang can be cleared of trash without affect- 
ing depth of other gang. 






Your local Rock Island Dealer can fur- 
nish you with this cultivator equipped just 
right for your field conditions, 

FREE BOOK—"Making Farm Life Easier” illus- 
trates and describes implements in which you are par- 
ticularly interested. 


Write today for free book WF-20. 


Rock Island Plow © 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
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SURFACE CULTIVATION 
INCREASES YIELD 


Tower surface cultivation produces bigger 
crops; kills weeds; makes dust mulch; cuts, 
crushes and levels in one operation without 
damage to the vital organic plant roots. 
Conserves moisture in dry seasons. Buccess- 
fully used wherever corn fs grown. 


FREE! 


Write for our free booklet on corn culture. 
It tells why the Tower System produces 
bigger yields. 


THE J, D. TOWER & SONS 6O,, 


908 Sixth Avenue, Mendota, Ill. 
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Ton Litters 
are easy / 


OD-O-MINERAL re.mineralizes the 
/ mother; increases milk; makes suck- 
ling pigs grow; eliminate runts: fed after 


Weaning, ton litters in 6 months are easy. 
The only supplement with a full charge of 
cod liver of] and dried east vitamines with 
finest minerals that build health, correct and 
prevent rickets, paralysis and malnutrition. 
Send postal for proof, prices. 
VITAMI 
1834 W. Adame Stree eae Minois 
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in MAINE 


THERE'S great opportunity in Maine 
where 92% of the farms are occupied by 
their owners, Fertile soil—land at lower 
Prices than in the West. Potatoes, hay, grain 
Sweet corn, apples, truck, etc. —are mar eted 
profitably in growing New England and big 
sities of the East. Dairying and stock raising 
profitable. Excellent schools, churches 
- thriving communities, Come to Maine 
wherelifeis worth living. Writ~ for Official 
te Bulletin ‘‘Opportunities in Maine’’ 
and list of available farms. Address 


‘9 STATE OF MAINE 
EPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
DIVISION F AUGUSTA, MAINE 
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him, I would know what would be ailing 
him. But here rr 

A woman’s voice tame in. ‘‘He’s sick 
and hungry, poor lad; that’s what he is.” 

Someone took me by the shoulder. As I 
came to myself, I realized that I was 
sitting on a log by the road. An ox team 
with a wagon behind.it had halted oppo- 
site me. Four concerned faces were turned 
toward me. I recognized them—the Irish 
family I had been racing with since I left 
Carlisle. 

One last spurt of pride took me to my 
feet. 

“Thank you,” 
very well.” 

With that I 
and then for 
blotted out. 





I mumbled,~. “I shall do 
took two 


me the whole scene was 


CHAPTER VI—THE MEN OF THE 
BACK COUNTRY 

JHAT happened after that is some- 
\ what blurred. I remember finding 
myself by a fire with my head in some- 
one’s lap and the warmth of some hot 
liquid trickling down my insides. Later 
there was a swaying and creaking under 
me that puzzled me sorely for a time. 
Weak and feverish and light-headed as 
I was, I lay and wondered if somehow I 
had got aboard ship. Presently, with 


some return of sanity, I noted the boards.. 


of the wagon box at the sides, the canvas 
roof over me, and realized that I was in 
a wagon. How I got there or where I 
was going, I did not at the moment have 
vigor enough to consider. 

Presently I was lifted out, laid on the 
ground by the fire and given something 
more hot to drink. From that I went into 
a long sleep and woke in the early morn- 
ing, weak and tired, but otherwise quite 
myself again. I dragged myself out of 
the wagon and slipped to the ground. 

It was still gray in the east, but 
birds were beginning to chirrup in 
boughs above us, and the oxen, a 
yards away, were up and tastiny, with- 
out particular enthusiasm, the tender 
shoots of brush. The fire by my feet was 
burned down to coals. Around it lay 
several bundled figures, with the dew 
wet on the blankets.that covered them. 

One of the bundles moved, fell apart 
and took form as a slight man with a 
kindly but rather worried looking face. 
He came over to me quickly. 

“You are well again?’ he asked. ‘‘Good. 
tide in the wagon one more day and you 
will be fit again for the road.” 

That notion of mine that the world was 
all hostile was still in my head, and his 
words struck thru me with a great sur- 


the 
the 
few 


prise. It was but yesterday that I had 
dreamed that whoever found me would 
turn me out on the road to die. And 


now this kindness—— 

From weakness and surprise and grati- 
tude, I found myself beginning to weep; 
and what was still more curious, was still 


too light-headed to care whether I did 
or not. 

The Irishman put his hand on my 
shoulder gently. 

“Your legs are weak yet and your 


stomach empty,” he said. ‘A bit of broth 
will make a new man of you.” 

I managed to stammer a few words of 
gratitude. 

“You would do the same for me,” he 
told me. ‘‘Who’s to help the poor if not 
each other?” 


’ 


It is a sign of the depth to which my 
new experience had struck home that I 
thought of this as a wise and kindly 


saying. It was only a moment afterward 
that the part of me that had once boast- 
ed of being a gentleman of Philadelphia 
revived to wonder how far he had fallen 
to be able to receive aid on such terms. 


My lIrishman’s name was O'Neill, I 
found. He and his wife and four chil- 
dren had come over from County Done- 


gal three or four years before. He had 
just barely managed to get passage mon- 
ey together and landed without a cent. 
Farm jobs were open at near Philadel- 
phia, however, and he worked there one 
year. The next year he moved onto a 
farm farther west and worked for its 
Quaker owner until his wages amounted 
to the price of a yoke of oxen, a wagon, a 
plow and a few more tools. Now he was 
on his way to a country of cheap land. 
He had heard there was still good farm 
land for the asking in the valley of the 
Shenandoah. If not there, then certainly 
over on New River. 

“You'll need a rifle over in that coun- 
try,”’ I suggested, ‘‘and perhaps one for 
your oldest boy. The Shawnees may not 


come this far again, but they are likely 
to lift hair on the over-mountain settle- 
ments.” 


T WAS afternoon, and I was walking 

beside O'Neill as he prodded the oxen, 
He jabbed harder than usual as he an- 
swered me. What difference did Shaw- 
nees make, he demanded? Any Irishman 
who had known British landlords and 
British soldiery could not be frightened 
of red-skins. Thieves and knaves all! 
It was the blessing of this country that 
the English were cooped up in the towns 
on the seaboard. It was its curse that 
these English and the English overseas 
were trying to make of the country an- 
other Ireland. He spoke of the Stamp 
Act and went on in a fury of language, 
with oaths in Gaelic, to talk of the Treaty 
of Limerick, the Test Act, and other mat- 
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A NICHOLSON Tungsten 
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the points of your spark plug. 
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mean better results from 
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engine, tractor or auto. 
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It will pay you to keep a 
full line of NICHOLSON 
Files in your machine shop. 
Ask your hardware dealer. 
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Whether you are interested in ton litters or not, you are inter- 
ested in raising your pigs in less time and with less feed. 

MoorMan’s Hog Minerals fed in connection with your grain 
ration will bring you $2.00 to $5.00 extra return for every hog 
you market. 

Write today for our free book of proof—a book that tells how 
100,000 of the most successful hog raisers in the country are mak- 
ing these EXTRA profits with MoorMan’s Hog Minerals. 

As an extra inducement to get farmers to know the merits of MoorMan’s 
Hog Minerals we are going to give $1,000 in Cash prizes to those who make 
the best records with ton litters this 
season. You can enter this contest any 
time up to May Ist, 1926. 

Here’s your opportunity to win a 
lot of extra money this season. Mail 
coupon today and get our free book. 
Whether or not you are interested in 
the ton litter contest you will be in- 
terested in this free book and, if you 
are interested in entering the ton litter 
contest, signify your intention on 
coupon and we will also send you 
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ters which he said showed the 
hearts of the rulers. 

“There are some Englishmen here in 
the colonies that think much like you,” 
I ventured, as I thought of the Sons of 
Liberty and their work. 

O'Neill admitted there were good men 
among them, but doubted if there were 
enough. ‘‘When it comes to hard fight- 
ing,"’ he insisted, ‘‘the gombeen men, the 
money lenders, the traders, in the towns 
like Philadelphia, will go with the Eng- 
lish. This country will go into slavery 
like Ireland unless the Irish of the back 
country put a stop to it.” 

I suggested that some folks from the 
north of Ireland had as little sympathy 
for the English. To which O'Neill laid a 
curse on all Orangemen, Presbyterians 
and the like, and denied that he would 
ever be on the same side of a fight with 
them. Then he cooled down and began 
to consider the matter. 

“It may be,” he admitted finally, ‘‘the 
Seotch are a folk I would have little to 
do with, but they are not so bad at fight- 
ing and might come to be a little help. 
And this country has a way with it. An 
Orangeman in Belfast and one in Penn- 
sylvania is two very different things.” 

I laughed and agreed. ‘‘And an Irish 
Papist in Pennsylvania seems much less 
bad to an’ Orangeman than he did back in 
Donegal,”’ I added. 

“My father came from the north, my 
name is Craig, and I am a Presbyterian,” 
I went on, “but I am sure that hasn’t 
made me relish your broth any less.” 

He was slower to take this, but admit- 
ted it might be true. Ireland, he went on 
to say, would be the bane of England 
yet. England had wronged the Irish and 
they were migrating to America by thou- 
sands; England had set the Scotch on the 
Irish as a plague to them and then been 
false to the Scotch, and the Scotch were 
sailing from the north of Ireland by the 
thousand. 

“The old witch will pay for her sins 
yet,” declared O'Neill between his teeth. 

We came into Chamberstown that af- 
ternoon, passed thru it and camped a lit- 
tle on the other side. It seemed odd to 
think that this little town had been a 
last line of defense for the settlers in the 
war eight years before. This had been 
the frontier then. Now it was still fron- 
tier of a sort, but between it and the 
Indian country there were now hundreds 
of cabins and dozens of settlements where 
the savages would stop to burn and slay 
if another raid came this way. 

To our fire that night came a stocky 
fellow who when he spoke showed a slight 
German accent. He was a new sort to 
me, not quite a farmer and not a forest 
runner. His clothes were of homespun, 
except for feet and head. On his feet he 
had a pair of stout moccasins, laced high 
over his ankles, and there was a coon- 
skin cap on his head He carried a long 
rifle and a small pack on his back. 

He was alone on the road, he said, and 
had stopped for a few minutes of warmth 
and company. O’Nelll promptly urged 
him to sleep beside the fire that night. 
Krafft—he told us his name—demurred 
and said he must push on. Yet the fire 
crumbled into coals and still he sat there, 

“You are for the valley of Virginia?” I 
offered finally, more to make talk than 
for any other reason. 

“Farther,” he said, 
My interest awoke. 
“Carolina?” 


black 


I put a question: 


E LOOKED me over once more before 

he ‘answered, tho he had been study- 
ing me all evening. When he did speak, 
it was no answer, but another question: 

“Is that where you are bound?” 

I said it was. 

“And from Philadelphia?” 

But [ had taken alarm. MI liked the 
man’s looks, but his persistence and his 
questioning had an ill air. On the spot I 
made up some story of an uncle near 
Reading. and of how I[ was journeying 
south from there. 

Krafft said nothing, 
drew together. 
me, took 


only his eyebrows 
But instead of watching 
to keeping his eyes on O'Neill. 
When the Irishman left the fire a mo- 
ment and had his back to us, Krafft 
turned swiftly to me, made a quick mo- 
tion with his hand, and said something 
in a low voice. 

I followed none of it and merely stared. 
No notion came to me of what the man 
was trying to convey. 

“Keep it to yourself then,” he 
mented and looked a trifle sullen, ‘“‘but 
there are folks would tell you, if you 
asked, how safe a man August Krafft is.” 

O'Neill was still a few yards away. 
Krafft looked again to see he was out of 
earshot and asked more casually. 

“You say they robbed you up yonder? 
Of everything?” 

Unconsciously my hand went to my 
throat, where the buckskin bag of Thom- 
son’s still dangled under my shirt. Krafft 
followed the gesture with his eyes and 
chuckled. 

“Good enough,” said he. “You still 
have it. Now let’s pull our blankets 
around us and to sleep. There’s many a 
hard mile before we get to where we are 
both going.” 

So, after a word of explanation to the 
Irishman, Krafft rolled up and was asleep 
and snoring in a few minutes. As for me, 
I stayed awake a long time, looking at 
the stars, and wondering who this man 


com- 











was, whether friend or foe. That he was 
one or the other, I eould not doubt. No 
casual passer-by would have gone to the 
trouble he had takéh to trap me into an 
acknowledgement, tacit tho it was, of 
my mission. 

In the morning Krafft was still there. 
He tramped along with us that day. In 
the afternoon he paid for his lodging, such 
as it was, by slipping away from the road 
and coming back with four wild ducks inh 
his pouch. That seemed to make him 
feel entitled to another night by the fire, 
and he prepared to stay with us again. 

It occurred to me as we sat around af- 
ter the meal that he had a good deal bet- 
ter right there than I had. After all, I 
had brought nothing to O'Neill save a 
lusty appetite. Krafft was paying his 
way. I felt that I must break away on 
the morrow and relieve the drishman of 
the burden of my company. 

There was a good deal of talk that 
night about the fire. O'Neill laid his 
usual curses on the English, and wound 
up, also, as usual, by a final series of 
maledictions in what I suppose was 
Gaelic. It was not understandable, but 
it had an evil sound. 

“Say all you please about them,” 
Krafft put in at the end. ‘You'll say no 
worse than I think. My father came from 
the German Palatinate back fifty years 
ago. The English governor at New York 
promised to give the colony fair treatment 
and a good location. He put our people 
in the pine barrens and left them to 
starve. It was the Mohawks that saved 
us. After that we came down into Penn- 
sylvania, but not without a deal of fight- 
ing and lawing with the English of New 
York. We do not like them, we Ger- 
mans.” 


CHANGED the subject by asserting 

that next day I must push on. To 
O'Neill IT expressed what gratitude I could 
and told Krafft frankly what he had done 
for me. 

“It was well done,” commended the 
German. ‘You are the kind for the fron- 
tier. But as to pushing on, let us stay 
together a bit longer. Shortly we come 
to Mecklenburg and the ferry there. Let 
us wait till we get into Virginia before 
we talk of leaving each other.” 

Because I had no real wish to leave, I 
was easy to convince. O'Neill was glad 
of Krafft’s presence. He had heard there 
were some Gifficulties at the ferry at 
times, and Krafft had assured him he had 
made the trip before and knew the ropes. 

So we went on together, thru the roll- 
ing country between the Blue and the 
South mountains, till finally we came toa 
place where the hills began to grow 
steeper, and instead of walking in a 
valley between two ridges, we found our- 
selves working up toward a line of hills 
that lay acrcess our route to the south. 
It was late in the second afternoon that 
we wound around the last hill and came 
down to a river wider than any I had 
yet seen on the trip. As we approached 
the ferry boat landing, we could see across 
the half mile a cluster of log houses un- 
der the flank of a huge hill, whose bare 
sides ran straight up into the sky. 

“Mecklenburg,” announced Krafft, and 
hurried us down to meet the ferry boat, 
which was landing a party from the Vir- 
ginia shore. 

We got the oxen on with some trouble. 
O'Neill looked troubled at the fee and 
wanted to swim them over. Krafft swore 
that the river was too high for fording 
and that it was better to pay a fee than 
be drowned. To which ONeill observed 
to me under his breath that the ferryman 
also had a German accent, and that coun- 
trymen are often observed to stick to- 
gether. 

As our ferryman pulled at the sweeps, 
I went to the bow and studied the land I 
was coming to. It had a wilder, more 
mountainous air than any I had seen be- 
fore. It struck me that I must be com- 
ing to the real frontier, and I wondered 
if it would be kinder to me than the 
back country I had just passed thru. 

“Himmell!”” cried Krafft at my elbow, 
and threw out a hand at the landing we 
were approaching. ‘‘Look there! What 
happens now?” 

I made out several figures in uniform 
on the bank. They seemed to be await- 
ing our arrival. For a moment, the sight 
made no impression on me. It did on 
Krafft. 

“What are these soldiers for?” he 
roared at the ferryman. ‘‘Must we have 
passports now to go from Pennsylvania to 
Virginia?” 

The ferryman’s answer struck me cold. 

“No passports, August, but many ques- 
tions to answer. The governor has sent 
these men up here. Some are at the other 
ferries, I hear.” 

“But why, 
manded. 

“How 
man. 
great 


Dumkopf?” Krafft de- 
should I know?” said the ferry- 
“Folks say, tho, that there is a 
murderer or thief trying to steal 
out of Pennsylvania, and that these sol- 
diers are to watch the ferries until he 
comes and then take him back to Phila- 
delphia to be hanged.” 
(Continued next week) 





Alfred: “I have found the meanest 
man at last.’”’ 
John: ‘‘Who? What did he do?” 
Alfred: ‘‘He’s deaf, and has never told 


his barber.” 





MWaleletrelet-me)i 
Farmers have al- 


ready bought this} 





The Red Strand (top wire) takes the 
guesswork out of fence buying. This 
marking means fence made from copper-bear- 
reenter (Lasts twice as long as steel without 
copper.) Patented, ‘‘Galvannealed’’ process 
results in 2 to 3 times more zinc protection 
thanisfound onordinaryg: ilvanized wire. This, 
together with the can’t-slip knot; full gauge, 
live tension wires; picket-like st~y wires, 
combine to mike ‘‘Galvannealed’’ Square 
Deal, the best fence investment you can make, 
Free to Landowners 
's Calculator (answers 75,000 farm ques- 
Ose Ron) “Official Proof of Tests" -tells all about 
comparative tests on different kinds of wire fence 
nd (3) “Square Deal" fence catalog. A re 
bringaallthreefree. Afterreading them you'll lenow 
x s0 many are buying the New RED STRAND 
fence. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
3854 Industrial St. Peoria, Ill. 




















Should Engines Last? 


We dont’t know yet. Many Fuller & Johnson 
Engines that have in use for 20 years or 
more are still running fine. 

For example: Mr. A. E. Cattermole, one of our 
Iowa dealers, writes: 

“‘We have a great many Fuller & Johnson 

Engines in our territory running 18 and !9 

years; and one we believe hasn’t m 

@ day running in about 22 years.” 

That’s because Fuller % Johnson Engines are 
designed and built to give this longer service at a 
big additional saving in fuel and uatenene 

Our 1926 Models are fully desci1bed in bulletin 
430. Gladly sent to power users on request. 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 
Engine Specialiste—Established 1840 
346 Iron Street, Madison, Wis.. U. $A, 


End Your Rupture 


in this new scientific way 
Without Pain, Operation or 


Try It 10 Days at Our Risk 


No eprings or 6 grouging 
pads te push into the rup 
ture opening. ite soft, 
clean, eval sir ouenl 
brings the edges of 
rapture together. — 
awake, at work or rest 
works for your cere. It 
has healed thousssd. 
The most modern and the 
cleanest healing method 
known to acience. 


Gives Absolute Freedom in Motion 
Write todgy tor tor 10-Day Tri Zeta Otter. uoge’t 't Delay-- 


Brooks Appliance Co, 262-¢ C State St. M Marshal ie 





Get a ‘Longer Life” Battery and save 50% 


Will give yeu More Power, Greater Pep, 
Life. Guaranteed. Absolutely dependable. r 
eave this factory-to-user-way. Write for folder 


ence. No obligation. 
El .. Longer Life Battery co 
Moines, lowa. 


Battery 8B: z 


ee 





Please mention Wallaces’ Farm 


when writing advertisers. 
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_ Northeastern—Winneshiek County, Mar. 
i—sprine is here at last, after three and 
went 
gut of the Upper Iowa on the 18th. There 
grea nui mber of young pigs in this section. 
Hogs in ge neral are doing well. Farmers 
in general have a good supply of corn and 
small grains. No particular shortage of 
ged corn. New seeding pulled thru the 
winter in good shape.—Fred Gross. 
North-Central—Wright County, Mar, 19 


—Few people moved the first of the 
month. Had a snow storm about a week 
ago; melted soon and made roads very 


heavy and muddy. Roads are drying well. 


Anumber of people are sawing wood. The 
Jamb crop is not so good. Few have 
deaned oats. Not much farm work be- 
gun yet. Looks like an early spring.. 
Pired help receive $50 per month. Eggs, 
No, 1, 21 cents, No. 2, 16 cents; hens 20 
cents, corn 57 cents, oats 32% cents.—Eva 


Fischer. 

Northwestern—Sioux County, Mar. 18— 
At-a sale-near Hudson, 8S. D., forty-seven 
registered and graded Holsteins brought 
good prices, with a top price of $177.50. 
Most of the cows were bought by farmers 


jn Sioux county, Iowa, and Union and 
Lincoln counties, South Dakota. Seed corn 
tests indicate that there will be plenty 


of seed in this community.—Mrs. A. B. 
Maynard. 

Northwestern—O’Brien County, Mar. 19 
~—Had a nice rain the evening of the 18th. 
Snow all gone and frost going out. Mois- 
ture badly needed. Corn fields were dry 
where no snow. Pigs and chicks arriving 
in small numbers. Lots of sweet clover 
being substituted for red, People testing 
and hunting for seed corn. Some hogs are 
still going to market.—Simon Tjossem. 
Southwestern—Montgomery County, Mar. 
Yi—It looks as tho spring was here. The 
thermometer stood at 70 degrees today. 


Quite a few cattle ready to be shipped, 
but the market is quite discouraging. Also 
4 goodivy number of hogs. Farmers are 
about ready to commence field work. Not 
much corn moving, as the price is too 
cheap. Rough feed is not very plentiful. 
Winter wheat seems to be in good shape. 
—W. J. Adams. 

Centrali—Hamilton County, Mar._ 19— 
The weather this week has been very 
spring-like; the frost is rapidly leaving. 
Roads are getting better. Corn testing 
has been disappointing so far. New pigs 


and lambs this spring are in good shape. 
Number of poultry is greatly increasing 
this spring. Eegs and butterfat, are up 
pretty well. Cattle are in fine shape 
Not much of last year’s grain is moving 
out—Lacey Darnell. 


Southeastern—Jefferson County, Mar. 18 


~Roads almost impassable. Have been 
bad all winter. Frost about gone from 
the ground. Farmers are testing seed 
corn; does not test well except where 
picked and hung early last fall. Very 
few cattle on feed. Most of the hogs have 
been marketed, Very little winter wheat 


here. Hay is high priced, but grain is 
cheap.—Irwin W. Atwood. 

Eastern—Johnson County, Mar. 19—The 
Weather has been warm and _ spring-like 


for the last three or four days, and it has 
begun to look like spring was here. The 
toads are in good condition, but are a lit- 
tle soft in places. Most all farmers have 
Started to get ready for spring work, 
Which isn’t far off. All farm sales are 
over, There is a pretty fair demand for 
horses and mules. Eggs 21 cents, oats 33 


cents, corn 50 cents, hogs $10 to $12.--- 
Russel F. Eden. 
Southeastern—Lee County, Mar. 19 


We are having some nice weather the last 


few days. We will soon be sowing oats— 
ina few days if the weather continues 
fair, Amost all the spring birds are here. 


Egg price has advanced a few cents—now 
% cents. butter 40 cents, cream 39 cents, 
hogs $11.25 to $11.95. Building fence and 
Sawing summer wood are the work of the 
day—John P. Best. 


MISSOURI 
Northwestern—Harrison County, Mar. 20 
—Fine weather for a few days, and is dry- 
Ing the ground fast now. If it continues 
there will be oats sown next week. As 
hot much wheat was sown last fall there 
Will be more oats sown. A good many 
lambs, but some have been lost on ac- 
count of bad weather. Some pigs, but they 
are later. Eggs are 21 cents, hens 17 to 
“ cents, cream 38 cents. Stock doing 
Well—S. Meredith. 
South -Central—Webster 
—Winter still holds on, but a 
farmers are done sowing oats. Wheat 
and rye thru the winter all right. 
Acreage Most of the corn ground 
is plowed. Hay and forage feeds scarce. 
On local market wheat is $1.50, corn 65 
Cents, bran $1.45, eggs 22 cents. A num- 
of farmers are planting Bermuda 
®ions instead of tomatoes. The cool 
Weather this month is making our fruit 
shappy, as it retards the fruit buds 
Mithere will not be so much danger from 
st. Seed potatoes from $2 to $3.50 per 
he}.—J..C. Preston. 


County, Mar. 15 
good many 


came 
small. 








Centrai—Andrew County, Mar. 19—Feb- 
ruary was a warm, damp, muddy month, 
and Mareh came in like a lion and the 
first half was real winter, with bad roads. 
But it looks better this week and roads 
are passable again. Wheat has come thru 
the winter in fair shape. Lots of oats will 
be sown. A few pigs have arrived. About 


the usual number of brood sows on farms. 
Lots of corn yet for sale at 60 cents. oats 
50 cents, hay $10 to $15, hens 20 cents, 
eggs 21 cents. All stock has wintered 
well. A few land sales, but not many.— 
J. W. Griggs. 

NEBRASKA 


Central—Platte County, Mar. 19—Winter 
wheat is growing and came thru the win- 
ter in an almost perfect condition. Farm- 
ers are busy in the fields and the soil is 
in an ideal condition for working. Much 
sweet clover is being sown, as farmers 
are yearly becoming more enthusiastic 
about it.—Albert Miksch. 

KENTUCKY 

Northern—Oldham 
Weather has been 
past month, with much snow and 
Wheat is looking poor, with many thin 
stands; some will probably be broken up. 
There is a big demand for sows and feed- 
er pigs, the latter selling for 15 cents; top 
market hogs ‘at $13.75. Tobacco beds are 
being burned and sown; also a great deal 
of plowing whenever the weather permits, 
—Jos. Gottbrath, 


Mar. 
disagreeable 
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Radio Program for the Corn Belt 
Farmers, March 29-April 4 


The following program is designed for 
corn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed those which can 
be reached with the greatest edse by 'owa 
farmers. 

Markets and Weather Program 


are 


(Every day except Sunday) 
Ames, WOT, 270—9:30 a. m., weather re- 
port; 12:30 p. m., complete livestock mar- 


ket report; 9 
Chicago Grain 


30 p. m., weather report. 
Markets, WGN, 370—9:35 


&. m., 10:01 @: m.,. 10:31 a. m,,. 32208 a: m., 
11:31 a. m., 12:01 p. m., 12:31 p. m., 1:01 
p. m., 1:25 p. m. 


Chicago, WLS, 345—Livestock and grain 
market reports at 9:00 a. m., 11:00 a. m., 
noon and 2:00 p. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 
stock and grain 
forecast. 

Des Moines, 
12:00 noon, and 

Jefferson City, 


184—12:57 p. m., live- 
market reports; weather 


WHO, 526—9:45 a. 
2:00 p. m. 

Mo., WOS, 441—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
utes, at 8:00, 9:00, 10:00, 10:30, 11:00 and 
11:30 in the morning and also at noon and 
2:00 in the afternoon, Covers all of the 
leading western markets, but with special 


m., 


attention to St. Louis. 

Hastings, Neb., KFKX—Market re- 
ports at 9:30 a. m., 10:30 a. m., 12:30 p. m., 
3:00 p. m. and 7:00 p. m., week-days, ex- 


cept on Saturday the closes at 
12:30 p. m. 


Music and Amusement Programs 


program 


Clay Center, Neb., KMMJ, 229—Special 
and musical programs on week-days ex- 


cept Wednesday at 1:30 and 8:30 p. m. 

Chureh services at 8:45 p. m., Sundays. 
Baltimore, WBAL, 246—Musical pro- 

grams, 6:30 to 7:30 p. m., Sunday; 7:30 


Pp. m., Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and 
Friday. 
Cleveland, WEAR, 389—Music, Sunday, 


at 3:30 p. m.; week-nights, at 7:00 p. m. 


Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 
gram from 7:00 to 7:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 


grams, Tuesday, 7:45 to 8:30, 9:00 to 10:30; 
Wednesday, 7:20 to 8:15; Thursday, 7:20 
to 8:15; musical program; Friday, 10:00 to 

2:30 p. m., midnight revue; Saturday, 
8:00 to 9:00 p. m. 

Clarinda, KSO, 242—Daily programs 
from 7:00 to 9:30 p. m., except Saturday 
and Sunday. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Sunday, 8:15 to 
9:15, music by the Atwater-Kent radio 
artists. Tuesday, 7:30 p. m., music; 9:30 
p. m., travel lecture; Wednesday, 7:00 
Pp. m., music; Thursday, 7:00 p. m., 
music; Friday, 9:00 p. m., music, 10:30 
p. m., dramatic presentation; Saturday, 
9:00 p. m., music. 

Omaha, WOAW—Dinner hour 
every evening except Wednesday at 6:00 
p. m. Musical program at 9:00 p. m., 
daily, except Wednesdays. Religious music 
and chapel services at 9:00 a. m., 2:30 p. 

1., 6:00 p. m. and 9:00 p. m., Sundays. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 366—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee, Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday; music from 8:00 to 10:00, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday. Sabbath 
vespers, Sunday afternoon, 4:00 to 4:45. 

Iowa City, WSUI, 484—Musie and ad- 
dresses at 12:30 p. m., every week-day ex- 
cept Saturday. Musical programs Mon- 
day evening at 8:00 p. m., and familiar 
fiymns Sunday at 9:15 p. m. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Sunday, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
and occasionally 11:00 to 12:00. 


program 





WOS, 441—Music 
m., Monday, 
Religious serv- 


Jefferson City, Mo., 
and addresses at 8:00 
Wednesday and Friday. 
ices Sunday at 9:30 a. m. and 7:30 p. m. 

Shenandoah, KMA, 262-+Program, 6:00 
to 11:00 p. m. daily, except Saturday. 
Noonday programs, 11:00 to 12:30. 


Chicago, WJAZ, 322—A program of 
classical music broadcast between 9:00 
p. m. and 12:00 p. m., Thursday. 

Kansas City, WHB, 366—7:00 to 8:00, 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday; 
7:00 to 10:00, Thursday. Church service, 
Sunday, at 9:40 a. m. and 8:00 p. m. 


Council Bluffs, KOIL, 278—Musical pro- 
grams and entertainment features at 7:30 
to 9:00 p. m. and 11:00 to 12:00 p. mgs all 
week-days, except Wednesday, silent af- 
ter 7:15 p. m. 

Shenandoah, 
ery night, 7:00 to 


KFNF, 266—Concerts ev- 
9:00; noonday concerts 
each week-day, 12:15 to 1:35 p. m.; sacred 
service, Sunday, 2:30 to 3:00 and 6:30 to 
8:00 p. m. Sunrise services, 7:00 to 8:00 
a. m. 





Falks 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Radio farm 
school of Blue Valley Creamery Institute, 
12:15 to 12:25 week-days 

Ames, WOI, 270—Discussion of various 
farm problems daily, starting at 12:45 
p. m. and continuing thruout the day, by 
members of the faculty. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Talks on farm top- 
ics at the noon hour, daily, and evenings 
except Saturday and Sunday. 

lowa City, WSUI, 494—Educational lec- 
tures every Monday, 7:30 to 8:30, and 
Wednesday, 7:30 to 8:45. 
PREVENTS CRAYFISH FROM DRAIN- 

ING PONDS 
us about meth- 
used to prevent crayfish 
the water out of stock 
ponds, which are of considerable impor- 
tance in many sections for storing water 
in pastures for the use of livestock. 

In localities where there is a bed of sand 
or gravel or other porous material not far 
below the surface, little can be done to 
stop crayfish damage short of lining the 


A subscriber has asked 
ods that can be 
from draining 


bottom and sides of the pond with con- 
crete about two inches thick, Where 
there is no porous stratum within reach, 
however, the chief source of danger is 
the dam and spillway. <A concrete core 
wall in the dam is about the safest pre- 
ventive, but this must be put in when 
the dam is built. Facing the pond side 


with concrete a couple of inches thick and 


extending out well under the water, can 
be done at any time of low water after 
the pond is built. Probably lining the 
pond side of the dam out well under wa- 
ter with heavy galvanized hardware cloth 
or screening of about quarter-inch mesh 
would also stop most of the damage. We 


the experience of 
they have solved 


to have 
how 


should be glad 
our readers as to 
this problem. 





EFFECT OF SHARP SHARES ON 
PLOW DRAFT 


Tests conducted by the department of 
agriculutral engineering at Iowa State 


College, Ames, lowa, indicate that ex- 
treme sharpness of plow shares has very 
little effect on the draft of plows under 
ordinary operating conditions, certainly 
not to the extent that most plow experts 
have long believed. However, the draft 
was very much increased where a dull 
share was used in alfalfa or sweet clover 
sod. Here the average draft of a 14-inch 
plow working five inches deep was 740 
pounds, while with the edge dulled to one- 
eighth inch but with other conditions the 
Same, the draft was increased to 881 
pounds, or an increase of 19 per cent due 
to the dull share where alfalfa roots were 
present. It also was found that the sharp 
ness of the share greatly influenced the 
ability of the plow to penetrate hard soil. 
These tests seem to show that for ordi- 
nary stubble or fallow plowing, where the 
soil is mellow, little attention need be 
given to whether the share is sharp or 
dull; but whenever plowing in tough sod 
or when the soil is hard, the share and 
point both should be kept well sharpened. 











S$0-BOSS SAVES MILK ? 
So-Boss Cow Hobble & Tail Holder. 
prevents cows kicking or switching tail. 
765c--hardware stores or sent prepaid. 
SIMONSEN IRON WKS., Sioux Rapids, la 











Marshalltown Corn Cover 


Protects Planted Corn from 
Washing Rains—Squirrels 
Birds— Gophers 







Assists Germination 
Covers Even Depth 
Fits any Planter 
Pays Cost Each day used 

Write for folder 


Light Draft Harrow Co., 

















done it. 
Write for descriptive mat- 
ter, prices and our Plan of 
Sal ich makes silo 
pay for itself. 
INDEPENDENT SILO CO, 
779 PillsburyAv.St.Paul,Minn. 














by’ obtaining subscriptions 
to the fighting organ for 
Cooperative National 


Marketing. Write now to 
FARMERS MAGAZINE 
26 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
50c a Year — Agents Wanted. 










skimming efficiency, 

of Viking bow! dollars to your 

dairy profits. monthly pay- 
ments at prices within reach, 

Viking Discs —Easy to Clean—Handled 
like keysona ring—easy 
to wash—saves drudm 

7 ery. Long disc surface 
—y getsmorecream. Sizes 100- 
1000 Ibe. Ca ity Five 

Sizes. Hand, electric, power. Stu y frame. 

Best Swedish steel. Now—ask for “Help 

Your Cows Make Cash” and prices. Dept. 97 


UNITED ENGINE COMPANY, Lansing, Mich 


> SEED CORN 


92 to 99% germination 


FREE CIRCULAR 
AYE BROS., Blair) Seed Com, Conter 
Nebraska, Box 2 


of the World 
Sweet Clover, Red Clover and Alfalfa Seed 


at wholesale price 

iM rie d groond 

(rt. §3 grovsd auirrels, pocket 
are @ al stations ao —— 4 bo tablets 
50. Warranted. Asis 
a gist or = direct, 

your a free. Address 

Ft. Dodge, lowg 


The wonderfu 














FT. DODGE CHEMICAL CO,, 








What a 





longer life because less vibration. 
An all steel machine —steel 
boiler plate filywheel—can't burst 


Capacity—size 
C, 17 to 30 tons 
per hour; power 
at 19 tons, .688 
H. P. per ton, 
running at only 
465 R.P.M. Less 
power per tonthan 
any other cutter 
tested, 


absolutely eelf-feeding. 


Fedu eT HL BROS. MEG. CO. 
4165S. Water St. 








University : Its record proves our claim o Big Capacity—Low Speed— 
et it show you on your own farm. 
test proved Low speed means less — y 


—all gears inclosed and running in oil— 
The smoothest 
running cutter built. Give us thesizeand 
name of your engine and we will tell you 
about the right size Geb! Cutter for your 


st Bend, Wis. 


GE “ L ne Broke al/ Power Records 






at University Tests 

















Don’t waste time and 
Shaeffer Chicks that live and pay. 
most profitable varieties, 
guaranteed. Before buying chicks, 
letails of my free feed plan. 





1241 33d Street 





bred for early laying. Live delivery, 
be sure to get my prices and 
Write me now 


JOHN SHAEFFER HATCHER IES 





IHAEFFER CHICKS PAY — 


money on weaklings when you can get 
From heavy-producing strains of 


100 % 






DES MOINES, IOWA 































_ Bank clearings, per capita, 


WALLACES’ FARMER, March 26, 19 








MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE ee ane te WITH PRE-WAR 
D WITH LAST YEAR 


The estore columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index ts 
now 154 per cent of pre-war and 95 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that@lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Corn, 
oats, butter, eggs, hides and copper are 
decidedly below the general price level. 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 











GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 








present price 
present price 
is of last yr. 


bd 
= is of pre-wa: 


| Percentage 


| Percentage 


Fisher's index | number ......| 1 
CATTLE—At Chicago 


1,300-pound fat cattle 
1,100-pound fat cattle 
Canners and cutters .. 
Feeders 








eee esses eseseseses-ei 
HOGS—At Chicago 


eavy hogs ... 
ant BOSD .cccccccccccccccce 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 


Pigs 
BOWS, TOUBN ....ceccccscceees 
SHEEP—At Chicago 

















Lambs 


WOOL AND HIDES 


—. blood wool, at Boston 
: ght cow hides, at Chicago.. 


GRAIN 








158] 
83) 








At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed ....ccoeee 
Oats, No. 2 white ..........- 
Wheat, No. 2 red : 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 
On lowa Farms— 
i nhhes bhp9¢ 0506000 00eneoe 


115) 
87] 


CORPO e eee ee eeeee 


MILL-FEEDS 


Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 
Oll meal, at Milwaukee ..... 
Bran, at Kansas City 
Shorts, at Kansas City 


HAY 


No. i timothy ,at Chicago.. | 126! 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City} | 137,116 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS | ———: 
Butter, at Chicago 126 86 
Clover seed, at Toledo 219) 114 
Timothy seed, at Chicago .. 101) 121 
Cotton, at New York 142| 75 
Eggs, at Chicago __ 124! 93 


PROVISIONS—At t_ Chicago 








147/ 
109) 
104) 











113 
116 














88 
84 
110 
95 








September 
Oats 

May 

July 

September 


May 


September 
Laru— 

nT “vere 

July 

September 


142 
138| 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


Coke, at Connellsville ....... 
Pig iron, at Birmingham. .... 
Copper, at New York 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. a 
ington) ‘ 
Yellow pine ‘(southern)’ 
1x8 No, 2 common boards 
Yeliow pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B* (finish) .... 











FINANCIAL 





‘outside of New York, 

- month of February 222 
‘Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 

at New York 113 


et Mecks............ 204 
Peieona ks 97 


RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and ie 153 per cent. The aver- 
railroad workman is now gettin 
aie 63.8 cents an hour, as compar 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
eent of the pre-war normal. 


101 


127 
113 
112 

















FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

MAY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, May lard now indi- 
cates a price of $10.89 per cwt. for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next May. May rib 
sides as a basis indicate a price of 
$11.46, 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the ptrcentage for the week ending 
March 6, 1926, of the 1921-1925 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 107 per cent, grain 94 per 
cent, livestock 100 per cent, lumber 110 
per cent, ore 111 per cent, and miscel- 
laneous merchandise 116 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 229 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 


COST OF LIVING pow averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 


OMENS ee PRODUCE 


utter, creamery extras, last week 
ake week before 42%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 21%c, week before 21%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 27c, week before 
26%c; ducks, last week 32%¢c, week before 
32%4c; fat hens, last week 27%c, week be- 
fore 27%%c. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 











a}? 
bl é 


Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
steers (1,100 Iba. up) | | 
Choice and prime— 
Last week ....... 10.20|10.70}10.12 
Week before 10.50/11.12/10.58 
Good— 
Last week 
Week before 
Medium— 
Last week 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week 
Week before 
Light wei os beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week ...... (eerek 10.32)10.95/ 10.26 
Week before 10.65}11.38/10.7 
Medium and good— 
Last week e+e] 9.081 9.7 
Week before aI 
Common— 
Last week . 7.20: 7%. 
Week before 7.20) 8. 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
Last week 
Week before 
Cows— 
Last week 
Week before 
Bulls— 
Last week 
Week before . 
Canners and cutters— 
Last week 
Week before 
Stockers and feeders— 
Last week 
Week before 
Cows and heilers— 
Last week . 
Week before 
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Heavy (250 Ibs. 
Last week 
Week before 

Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 
Last week 
Week before 

Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 
Last week 
Week before 

Light lights (130-150 Ibs.)| 
Last week 
Week before 

Smooth and rough heavy 

packing sows (250 lbs. 
up— 

Last week ... 

Week before 

Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
Last week .. 

Week before 

Stock pigs— 
Last week 
Week before 


up)— 








Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last week 12.62/1 3. 
Week before ... 12.50 
Lambs, culls and common 
st week 10.88 
Week before 10.62 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— 
GC WOOK cvcvcccccces 
Week before 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
Last week 


9.88 
9.88 


| 6.55 
| 6.58) 


SS 38 


Feeder lambs, medium’ to 
choice— 
Last week ............{12.25 
Week before ........./12.38 
NOTE — Unless. otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 




















Kansas City 








Mixed clover, No. 1— 
Last week | 
Week before ......... 

Timothy, No. 1— | 
Last week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, choice— 

PO kage _ 
Week before 2 

Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week ... 
Week before 

Alfalfa, standard— 
Last week 
Week before 5.50/20.50 

Alfalfa, No, 2— | 
Last week .50!18.75} 
Week before .50/18.50| 

Oat straw— 1 
Last week 
Week before 


al |18.00122.50 
woe |18.00/22.50 


22.50 
22.50 





7.00|21.00) 














Des Moines 








Corn, No, 2Y— 
Last week .... 
Week before .. 

Corn No. 3Y— 
Last week 
Week before 

Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week 
Week before 

Oats— 

Last week .... 
Week before .. 

Barley— | 
Last week ....| .65 
Week before ..| .66%4| } 

Rye— “| | | 

| 
| 





41%! 88% 


4056; .3842| . 





Seat week . 87%! 
Week before 87%) 
Wheat, No. 2 hard | 
Last week ....(|1.71%/1.67 
Week before ..|1.68%|1.61 


FEEDS 











Milwaukee 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 











Bran— 
Last week.... 
Week before.. 
Shorts— 
Last week.... 
Week before... 
Hominy feed— 
Last week....| 
Week before.. 
Oil meal (o.p.)— 
Last week.... 
Week before. .|: 
Cottonseed meal 
(41 per cent) 
Last week....(|3 
Week before.. 
Tankage— 
Last week.... 
Week before.. 
Gluten— 
Last week 31.75 
WwW ‘ee k before 








70.00/65.00 
70.00/65.00 
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~* Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


| 





Par value 
Present 
price 

Per cent of 





British sterling ex- 
change— | 
Last week $4.867 |$4.861 99.9 
Week before | 4.861 99.9 
French franc— 
Last week 
Week before 





| 
|} 18.6 
-03635| 18.8 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


Federal land bank bonds, due in 1954, 
but callable in 1934, were quoted Yfasv 
week at $1.02%. Since these bonds are 4% 
per cent, the yield to 1934 is 4.24 per cent. 
All of the land bank bonds are tax exempt 
and are now yielding 4.22 to 4.24 per cent. 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $16.38, week be- 
fore $16.38. Chicago—Last week $14.60, 
week before $14.70. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston is 47c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 12%c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $21, 
and cotton at New York 19.3c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 49%c, 
oats 31%c, wheat $1.45%. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the second week in 
March were 1,388,000 bushels, as compared 
with 2,411,000 bushels for the week before 
and 4,461, 000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn for the second 
week in March were 222,000 bushels, as 
compared with 407,000 bushels the week 
before and 56.000 bushels for the same 
week last vear. Exports of oats for the 
second week in March were 525,000 bush- 
els, as compared with 365,000 bushels the 
week before and 279,000 bushels for the 
same week last year, 








EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard for the second oe 
March were 12,031,000 pounds, as 
pared with 13,618,000 pounds the week te 
fore and 7,639, 000 pounds for the 
week last year. Exports of pork the sccm 
week in March were 7,250,000 pounds 8, a5 
compared with 9,105,000 pounds the Week 
before and 11,652,000 pounds for the Same 
week last year. 





Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 96 per cent of the tep. 
year average, as contrasted with 8g per 
cent for fat cattle, 79 per cent for sheep 
and 87 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 


percentage of ten-year average for re. 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks, 

tach week is compared with the ten-yegp 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating seasonal bias. 


tHOGS 








Receipts at 


Receipts at 
33] other mkts. 


SHZLSA| Chicago 





January 22 to 18 
January 29 to Feb. 4 
February 6 to 11 
February 12 to 19 P 
february 19 to 25 ...... 
February 26 to March 4.. 
meaven § 60 Th. ccccevsss 
March 12 to 18 


” 
oo 
ww 


ooccoge 
{CATTLE 


January 22 to 28 .....ce0- 
January 29 to Feb. 
February 6 to 1] ...... 
February 12 to 19 ...... 
February 19 to 25 
February 26 to March 4.. 
March 6 to 11 * 
March 12 to 18 








SSessxraz 





*SHEEP 


January 22 to 28 
January 29 to Feb. 7% 
February 5 to 11 
February 12 to 19 
February 19 to 25 ... 
February 26 to March 4. 
March 6 to ll 

March 12 to 18 
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January 22 to 28 ......... 
January 29 to Feb. 4.... 
February 65 to 11 
February 12 to 19 
February 19 to 25 .... 
February 26 to March 4. ‘ 
March 65 11 

March 12 


*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined, 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 
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Certainty} 


There's great satisfaction in know- 
ing that the seeds you have planted | 
are of known quality—tried and 
tested. That knowledge is yours | 
when you plant Haley’s Selected | 
Brand and Prairie Brand Seeds. 


Plant Haley's Selected Brand Med- 
ium Red. Clover this year. High 
purity and germination; hardy | 
Northern Domestic grown as it is 
actually raised in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. 


Some nearby dealer can supply 
you with both Haley's Selected | 
Brand and Prairie Brand Seeds. 
For certain results insist upon them 
when you buy. 


TODD & KRAFT CO. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
ASSOCIATED WITH 


HALEY-NEELEY CO. 


Sioux City, lowa Sioux Falls, S. D. 
WHOLESALE ONLY 
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Iowa’s Oldest 


| and Largest 
| Bond House 








Geo. M. Bechtel & Co. 


Current 


SOUND 


BOND 


Investment 
Offerings 


it 


Municipal Bonds 
Sound Corporation 
Bonds Including 
Light and Power 
Industrial 
First Mortgage 
. Bonds . 


Tl 
Availa ble 
NOW 


Choice issues of 
City, School, County, 
Drainage, Corporation and 
Public Utilities 
Bonds 


New Booklet on “Bonds” — 
Sent on Request 


Geo. M. Bechtel & Co. 


Kstablished 1891 


Bechtel Bldg., Davenport, lowa 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 
d Opera House Bldg., Dubuque Iowa 
First lowa Trust, Burlington, Iowa 








35 Years With- | | 
out a Loss to (|| 
any investor ee 











= 





| 
| 
| 











Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“The government has called in 
all $10,000 bills. If you get any 
in change, be sure to send them 
to the government, at Wash- 
ington.” 








WHO DID THE COLONEL BLAME? 

It was a dark night at Camp Dodge. 
Footsteps of a horse were heard approach- 
ing thru the gloom. 

“Halt! Who goes there?” 
rookie. 

“Regimental commander.” 

“Dismount, colonel, and advance 
recognized.” 

The colonel dismounted and came over 
to the who presented arms with 
a snap. 

“Proceed, colonel,”” he said. 

As he laboriously got back on his horse 


barked the 


to be 


rooki: 


the co'onel asked: “By the way, who 
posted you there?” 

“Oh, nobody,’ replied the sentry. ‘‘I’m 
just practicing.” 

Employer: “Yes, I advertised for a 
strong boy. Do you think you would 
suit?” 

Applicant: “Well, I've just finished 


licking nineteen other applicants out in 


the hall.’”’ 
HIS PART 
The magistrate was examining a _ wit- 
ness, to whom he remarked: 
“You admit you overheard the quarrel 


between the defendant and his wife?"’ 

wr I do,” stoutly maintained the 
witness. 

“Tell the court, if 
seemed to be doing.” 

‘“‘He seemed to be doin’ 


sor, 


you can, what he 


the listenin’.” 


THE BARNYARD IDEAL 





1 ee athe a sies 














START HIM 
“Sister Johnson, I’se takin’ a collection 
fo ‘de benefit of our worthy pastor. He’s 
leavin 'us to take a church down in Ala- 


bama, an ’we thought we'd give him a 
little momentum.” 
CORRECTLY NAMED 
The ‘Miracle,’ which recently played 


in St. Louis, was truly a miracle, as there 
were more than 300 women in the cast 
and not one of them spoke. 


EVENING THINGS UP 
“Why do you always insist upon having 
the largest piece of pie, Harry?” asked 
the mother reprovingly. ‘Isn't your big 
brother entitled to it?” 
“No,’m,” said Harry; “he was eatin’ pie 
three years before I was born.’ 


HAD GOOD FAITH 
Fare (to cabby): ‘“‘How do you manage 
to keep yourself dry in this wet weather? 
Don’t you wear a waterproof?” 
Cabby: ‘Na, na, sir; I just tak ‘a salt 
herrin’ in the mornin’ afore I come oot, 
and it keeps me dry a’ day.” 


OF COURSE 


Irate Mother: “Tommy, I wish you'd 
stop reaching for things. Haven’t you a 
tongue?” 

Tommy: ‘Yes, mother, but my arm’s 
longer.” 

‘Do you think they approved of my 
sermon?” asked the minister. 

“Yes, I think so,” replied his wife; 


‘they were all nodding.” 


“What noise annoys a noisy oyster?” 
“A noisy noise annoys a noisy oyster.” 














| all go after the groundhogs at the same time. 
That’s the only way to get rid of them for good. 
A tablespoonful of Cyanogas A-Dust in each burrow 
will do it. It gives off a poison gas that kills them all. 
Ask your County Agent about International Ground- 
hog Day, May 3, 1926. 


Kill them with 


CYANOGAS 


“It’s the gas that kills them” 


Just as effective against woodchucks, prairie dogs, ground squir- 
rels, rats, moles and ants. Simple, cheap and sure. 










Ask your dealer for Cyanogas A-Dust or send us $2.50 for a i! 
5-Ib. tin, express collect. a 
Write for Leaflet 170 0 
AMERICAN CYANAMID SALES COMPANY t ' 
INCORPORATED | > 
511 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. r 




































FERTILIZERS 
| eo) avn 8 ban Oo are) of 


*“*AGRICO” Fertilizers, being based 
upon long, practical experience and 
scientific research, represent the best 
combinations of plant food for each 
crop that experience and science have 
so far produced. 


Manufactured Only By 







CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 2 Rector Street, New York 































On valves, fittings, plumbing 
fixtures, water systems, 
softeners, and heaters 


CRANE 


saves you money in the end 


SOLD BY 
RESPONSIBLE DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES 


Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns 


, ’ ) THEN, NAME AND ADD 
[RATE 8c PER | WORD ™ of the 


lar See a 


heat ‘ders, at P 





and each fnitiel or full Sumber 1 apy 
e a if twenty words. 


orders and 

¥, eight 

yertisement i 
reases sales 
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FARM LANDS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BABY CHICKS 








WISCONSIN 








No. Insertions 
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No advertisement for less than 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


BONDS of responsible communities and 

corporations are sound and attractive 
investments, Write for list. Harry H. 
Polk & Co., Des Moines. 


INFORMATION without obligation, Let 

us help you with your investment prob- 
lems. James A. Cummins & Co., Equit- 
able * Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


SPECIAL sale on pedigreed Collie pups 
from heel driving parents. We are over- 
stocked and must move these pups. Write 
for reduced prices. Every sale guaran- 
teed. A wonderful selection in whites 
and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- 
nels, Monticello, Iowa, Box 66 
FOR SALE—Nicely marked English Shep- 
herd pups from the best heel driving 
ents. Can't be beat. Gerhard Wolter, 
mburg, Minn. ed Be 
WHITE Collie male pups from real heel 
driving parents; priced right to sell; 
beauties. Ira Hurlburt, Wheeling, Mo. 


FARM LANDS 


COLORADO 


BXCELLENT opportunity to buy on very 

favorable terms, improved irrigated 
farms, owned by American Beet Sugar 
Co., a mar, Colo. Only 10 per cent 
cash and balance spread over 34% years 
at 5% per cent interest. Lands very pro- 
ductive, averaging per acre three tons 
alfaifa, 10 tons beets, 50 bushels barley, 
77 bushels oats and 47 bushels winter 
wheat, Ideal conditions for dairying and 
constant markets. Beet sugar factories 
contract with growers for beets at good 
prices. Feeding livestock profitable. Fine 
schools and churches. Good roads and 
wonderful climate. For detailed informa- 
tion, write C. L. Seagraves, General Colo- 
nization Agent, Santa’ Fe Railway, 990 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


1OWA 


FOR SALE—One of the easiest worked 

and best corn and hog farms in Iowa. 
Write me about it. J. F. Gay, Laporte 
City, Iowa. 












































MINNESOTA 

FOR SALE—160-acre stock and dairy 

farm in corn belt of southeastern Min- 
nesota; good buildings, silo, large hen 
house; abundant supply of good water: 
one mile from school, three miles to 
town; $125 acre. Mrs. Emma B. Horn 
Administratrix, Plainview, Minn. 


FARMS in sixteen counties in northern 
Minnesota. Some improved for immedi- 
ate occupancy; a large acreage of unim- 
proved land at bargain prices. Closing 
out holdings in several counties. Write 
for information. Land Commissioner, 118 
Wolvin Bldg., Duluth, Minn. 
FOR SALE—All | kinds of farms. Direct 
from owners. Call or write your wants. 








HARDWOOD cut-over land; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms, Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklét No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 


silt loam; 





CITY PROPERTY 

COTTAGE; five ‘rooms, bath, pantry, cel- 

lar, modern except heat; Central Ave. 
and Seventeenth St.; most desirable sec- 
tion of Nebraska City, Neb.; possession at 
once. Write J. E. McArthur, Enfield, 
Ill., for r prices and t terms, 
FOR SALE—New apartment 

excellent neighborhood; all 
leased for year; good income, paying 10 
per cent on investment; can be handled 
easily. Write Box 213, care of Wallaces’ 
Farmer 








building in 
apartments 





MISCELLANEOUS 

120 ACRES, team, four cows, four calves, 

six hogs, 100 poultry, crops and pos- 
session; 24% miles town advantages; 100 
acres tillable; branch thru pasture; some 
timber, fruit; two houses, other buildings; 
all $1,500; part cash. Diversified farming 
in the Ozarks; surest road to independ- 
ence. Our revised spring catalog up to 
the minute bargains and personal service, 
will save you time and money. Write to- 
day. United Farm Agency, 114 WF, West 
Tenth St., Kansas City, Mo. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—A man with car to represent 
Wallaces’ Farmer in southern Iowa. In- 
teresting salary and steady work. Write, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
AGENTS WANTED 
AGENTS—Our new | household cleaning 
device washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs 
less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 
Harper Brush Works, 303 Third St., Fair- 
field, Iowa. 
“MITENLICE-KILLER” roost is a great 
thing for the poultry raiser. All that the 
name implies. Absolutely guaranteed. We 
want agents all or part time. Voss Wood 
Shop, Exira, Iowa. 
WE PAY $200 monthly salary, furnish car 
and expenses, to introduce our guaran- 
teed poultry and stock powders, cleaner, 
ete. Bigler Co., X778, Springfield, Ill. 























COVERS, machine or stack; tents and 
pant aprons; direct from manufacturer 
to you. Write for samples and prices. 
Box 187. S. J. Russell, Peoria, Ill. 
BAGS WANTED 
wanted. We pay highest 
write for quotations; 
Great Western Bag Co., 








FEED Bags 
market price; 

state quantity. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

FARM MACHINERY 

TITAN tractor roller chains, $36.50 per 
set. Chains for all tractors. Get circu- 

lars. Iowa Falls Machine Works, Iowa 

Falls, Lowa. 











HARNESS 

CONCORD farm harness; 1% inch trace 

with steel hames; made of brand-new 
oak taned leather in the good old-fash- 
ioned way. Price, $49.50 per set. Chas. 
Koenigsberger & Son, Des Moines, Lowa.- 
72 DIFFERENT styles of farm harness 

carried in stock for your careful in- 
spection. The best harness made for the 
least money. Chas. Koenigsberger & Son, 
325 East Fifth St.. Des Moines, Iowa. 
CUSTOM made farm harness without 

breeching; steel hames with full length 
1%-inch Concord traces; $39.50 per set. 
Chas, Koenigsberger & Son, Des Moines, 
lowa. 














HEDGE POSTS 


PO 
HEDGE posts for sale; car lots. 
Winfield, Kan. 
INSURANCE 
AUOTMOBILE insurance—To officers of 
local Farmers’ Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies or similar farmer organizations, we 
have something altogether different in au- 
tomobile insurance. Special policy for 
farmers and residents of small towns, 
giving broad coverage at low cost. Make 
money selling our dependable policies. 
Company licensed in Iowa for a number 
of years. Address, Home Office, Union 
Automobile Indemnity -Association, 303 
East Washington St., Bloomington, IIL. 
KODAK FINISHING 
A BEAUTIFUL La Corona pearl necklace 
free. Send us your next roll and get 
details, Roll developed and six glossy 
prints, 25 cents (coin). Better pictures, 
quicker service. Victor Photo Service, 
Drawer 978, Kansas City, Mo. 
OUR OFFBRR—Develop your first film, 
give you six super gloss prints for 30 
cents; give you one 5x7 projection print 
free. Interstate Finishers, Inc., Dept. 211, 
Charles City, Iowa. 





Box 208, 




















SALESMEN WANTED 

SELL good oil at wholesale price to users. 
Our new system takes all risk out of 
oil buying. You just write the orders and 
report name, age and condition of the car 
or tractor, and our expert lubrication 
engineers guarantee t@ supply oil to ex- 
actly fit that machine. This service can 
not be given by those who sell oil through 
retailers. More than 200 happy, enthusi- 
astic, hard working salesmen are going 
to make big money selling our guaran- 
teed lubricating oils and spectalties difect 
to consumers this year. If you have a 
ear and are willing to work, if you will 
follow our suggestions and stick to the 
truth, you can sell our products, and right 
now is the time. No experience or capital 
required. Iowa sales manager now organ- 
izing and training force to cover entire 
state. Apply quickly in order to get your 
home territory. Season starting now. 
Write, giving age, experience and refer- 
ences. Willhelm Oil Company, St. Paul, 

Minn. (Organized in 1900.) 
SALESMEN—New invention beats vacu- 
um sweeper and all its attachments. No 
electricity required. All complete, only 
5 Over half profit. Write O. P. 
Mer., 753 Grimes St., Fairfield, 


LIVESTOCK 








Morgan, 
Iowa. 








J. F. De Long, Lamberton, Minn. 


SOUTHERN Minnesota farms, $100 per 
acre. Write A. H. Schroeder, Mankato, 
Minn. 


$3.50 PER 


acres cultivated; 





—_——_! 

MISSOURI ; 

R~ ACRE—10,¢ 00-acre ranch; 300 

heavy woven wire 

fence; four sets buildings; good cattle, 

sheep and hog range; one day shipment 
St. Louis. J. W. Smith, Fremont, Mo. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


FARMS for sale—North Dakota improved 
farms; crop payment or easy terms; no 
inflated values; real opportunity for men 
of moderate means; citizens’ committee 
helps new settlers locate among prosper- 
ous, contented neighbors. Write Greater 
North Dakota Association, Box 4273, 
Fargo, N. D. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
‘SOUTH DAKOTA—Farm lands trom $10 
: an acre up, depending on location and 
improvements. They will never be lower. 
South Dakota produces corn, cattle, hogs, 
\ alfalfa, small grains, Real diversification; 














healthful and pleasant climate; good dairy 
See it for yourself; homeseek- 

For free map, descriptive cir- 

‘euvlars and all information, write to South 
Dakota migpastment of Agriculture, Divi- 
sion 101, Pierre, S. D. 


ca HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE—A fine Holstein bull with a 
26-pound official record; a show pros- 
pect, whose three nearest dams average 
96 pounds milk a day; ready for light 
service. Shomont Farms, Dept. W, Mon- 
ticello, Iowa. 
GUERNSEYS 
PRACTICALLY purebred Geurnsey heif- 
er calves, from heavy milkers, $20 each; 
crated for shipment anywhere. L. Ship- 
way, Whitewater, Wis. 
PERCHERONS—SHIRES 
REGISTERED Percheron three-year-old 
(blue roan), weight 1,850; Shire, three 
years old, bay, weight 1,850; both sound 
and guaranteed in every respect; also 
broke to work. Ben Studer, Wesley, Iowa, 
PERCHERONS 
PERCHERON stallions; registered; two- 
year-olds; ready for service; sired by 
the great Ivan; colts shown and reason- 
ably priced by Dewey & Richards, Mo- 
ville, Iowa. 
STALLION WANTED ee 
WANTED to buy, a good young Percheron 
stallion or a good roan Belgian stallion; 
must have size, quality and good breeding 
and priced so a farmer can buy. C. D. 
Brandt, Kimball, S. D. 



































ANY size six-exposure roll developed and 

finished in glossy prints, 25 cents silver. 
Midland Photo Co., Dept. 10, Charles City, 
Iowa. 





POSTS AND LUMBER 
lumber, shingles, shipped direct 
Write for delivered prices. 
Tacoma, Wash 
TOBACCO 
HOMESPUN tobacco; smoking, five Ibs., 
$1.25; ten, $2; cigars, $2 for 50; pipe 
free; pay when received. Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation, Maxon Mills, Ky. 


TYPEWRITERS 
TYPEWRITER bargains. Special values 
in all makes. Corona, Underwood, Rem- 
ington, Oliver, etc. Write for bargain list. 
Typewriter Exchange, 913 Looust St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 803 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, lowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


BEFORE you order chicks, send for the 
Peters-Certified chick catalog. It tells 
a plain, honest story of these unusual 
chicks sent to you with a genuine guar- 
antee to live, covering the first two 
weeks; also guaranteed to be from pure- 
bred flocks certified on health and high 
standards of flock—average egg produc- 
tion. Ten popular breeds perfected. Prices 
so low you can not afford to buy ordinary 
chicks. 10,000 satisfied customers. Our 
big illustrated catalog with actual pic- 
tures of our breeding flocks, culling 
equipment, poultry farm, hatchery and 
chicks, will be a revelation to you. Peters- 
Poultry Farm, Box 271, Newton, Iowa. 


FARMERS, fill your egg pails. Hundreds 
of farmers now raising Wapsie Valley 
chicks are doubling their egg yield and 
raising more of the chicks they buy. Send 
for our new catalog that tells a true story 
on how we have developed high egg-pro- 
duction in our purebred farm range flocks 
with 200-egg bred males. See actual pho- 
tographs of the breeding stock. Read how 
we blood-test for white diarrhea, insuring 
you healthy chicks. Avoid common hatch- 
ery chicks. Read our catalog before you 
order. White and Barred Rocks, Cc 
Reds, S. C. White Leghorns, Buff Orping- 
tons. Money-saving prices. Personal at- 
tention to your letters and orders. Write 
to A. H. Ward, Manager, Wapsie Valley 
Hatchery, Box 151, Independence, Iowa. 
Ss. C. W. LEGHORN chicks, 11 cents; 
S. C. R. IL. Red chicks, 12 cents; pure 
stock. Ray A. Lewis, Bayard, Iowa. 





POSTS, 
to you. 
Kirk Co., 
































STOP here and send to Iowas’ leadj 
poultry farm and hatchery for the ne’ 
book, ‘‘free,” entitled, ‘‘Turning Chicks 
Into Gold,” also their new free catalog 
which tells of their strong, tested, flufty 
purebred chicks. They can save you mon. 
ey on any purchase. Every nest on their 
farm is a trapnest, where their birds are 
trapped the year around. The chicks are 
larger and better than the common hatch. 
ery chicks. Orders are given prompt and 
personal attention. Ten leading breeds 
at low prices. Ever-Laying Egg Farm, 

Box 204, Salix, Iowa. 


STROMBERG’S quality chicks, all pure. 

bred; guaranteed 100 per cent live de. 
livery. Catalog free. Standard quality, 
Single Comb White and Buff and Roge 
Comb Brown Leghorns, $12, 100; Anconag, 
$13; Reds, White and Barred Rocks, $15; 

3uff Orpingtons, Rhode Island Whites” 
Silver Laced and White Wyandottes, $16; 
heavy mixed, $13; light mixed, $10; super 
quality, $2 a hundred higher. In lots of 
50, add one cent a chick. Shipped C, 0, D, 
Stromberg Poultry Farm and Hatchery, 
Ft. Dodge, Iowa, Dept. V. 


WHITE Leghorns, Single Comb Red 
chicks, sent C. O. D. Official contest 
winners. Six pens in leading high ten to 
date. High hens and pens in three out 
of four winter months at Glen Ellyn and 
Iowa laying contests. Special early order 
discount. o not buy until you read our 
catalog and liberal guarantee to live, 
Prof. E. H. Rucker, Route 9, Ottumwa, 
fowa. Formerly poultry expert, Missouri, 
Massachusetts, Iowa, experiment stations, 
Dept. F. 
BABY CHICKS from Yowa inspected and 
accredited flocks. The fact that our 
hatchery is accredited means dollars to 
baby chick buyers. Not just common 
stock but high class. Has had to pags 
requirements of experts under state su» 
pervision. Healthy, vigorous and high 
producing. Will pay you to get our offer, 
—- Hatchery, Dept. 100, Cherokee, 
owa. 
ROSS Chicks—One-half million per gea- 
son. Cetrified and utility stock. Amer- 
ica’s leading egg strains. All varieties, 
Our flocks keep up to the.highest stan 
dards for egg production and vigor. Prices 
exceptional. 100. per cent live delivery 
prepaid. Instructive catalog free. Ross 
Hatchery, Dept. D, Junction City, Kan. 
FINEST quality purebred chicks; Leg- 
horns, $12, 100; Barred Rocks, Single 
Reds, $14; White Rocks, White Wyan- 
dottes, Buff Orpingtons, $15; Light Brah- 
mas, $17. Fifty chicks, 1 cent higher, 
Live delivery guaranteed. Member Inter- 
national Baby Chick Association. Earl 
ville Hatchery, Earlville, II. 
WHITE Leghorn chicks from big white 
eggs; shipped anywhere C. O. D.; guar- 
anteed to live; low prepaid prices; @ 
contest winners for years; trap-nest 
pedigreed, foundation stock; hundreds of 
cockerels pullets and hens. Get our prices. 
Catalog free. Geo. B. Ferris, 986 Union, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BABY Chicks ‘rom superior quality, heavy 
laying stock. _We have one of the larg- 
est and oldest hatcheries in the middle 
west. Twenty-five years’ experience in 
mating, breeding and hatching stan 
bred poultry. 100 per cent live arrival. 
Prepaid. Every chick guaranteed, Cata- 
log free. Loup Valley Hatchery, Box 400, 
St. Paul, Neb. a 
“MURRAY McMURRAY” baby chicks; 
over 40 different breeds. Purebred, 6¢ 
lected, tested, heavy laying flocks; 10 
per cent liye delivery guaranteed. Big, 
illustrated catalog free. Very low prices 
Also eggs, stock. Murray McMurrayyr 
30x 63, Webster City, Iowa. 


BABY chicks; Barred Rocks; 





























genuine 


Blue Ringlet strain; scientifically culled | 


and selected from exhibition mating by 
experts; something extra good; low prices. 
Phone for prices and give order or sei 
for valuable book on poultry. It’s fret 
Allen Hatchery, Box 27, Creston, Iowa, 


ate 1, lowa, 
ACCREDITED chicks; low prices; lead 
varieties; from flocks officially end 
for high average egg production; foremost 
egg strains; live delivery; catalog free, 
Smith Bros. Hatcheries, Box 127, Mexicd 
Missouri, 
BUY certified chicks from heavy egg Pre 
ducers. Our large free baby chick book 
tells all about feeding, care, culling, 
Sixty-eight most profitable breeds. Prices 
low. Write, Ziemer’s Hatchery, Austity 
Minn. i 
CHICKS—Purebred Reds, Rock, Ancona’ 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Brahmas, $15; 
English White Leghorns, $12; Eggs. 
and $6. Live delivery; prepaid. Mm 
Carl Wilson, Malvern, Iowa. 
PUREBRED chicks from state accredited 
stock; fourteen varieties; poultry ne 
ual free. Stouffer Egg Farms, Route 
Mount Morris, Ill. 
BABY Chicks—Buckeye equipped ped hath 
ery; bigger, better chicks; 
breeds; farm range. 
State Center Hatchery, State Center, @ 
TRAP-NESTED White Wyandottes; 8; ae 
chicks; 250-egg strain. Send a 
ing list. Woodlawn Poultry Farm, Box 
Prairieburg, Iowa. 
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EGGS FOR HATCHING 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOC 









SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 












































SEED corn; Krug’s Yellow Victor, 1925 
crop; average yield 80 bushels per acre; 
strong germination; ear test, 96 to 98; $5 
per bu. Houser Bros., Polk City, Iowa. 
SEED corn; Wimple and Reid’s Yellow 
Dent; germination, 92 to 98 per cents; 
$3.50 bu., shelled or bags extra. 
Phillip Burrell, Jr., Elk Point, S. D. 
HAVE 1924 Yellow Dent seed corn; 90 
per cent and better germination; $2 in 
crib; $3.50 shelled and graded. Nels Ed- 
man, Centerville, S. D. 
IOWA grown, 1924, yellow seed corn; 96 
per cent germination; shelled and grad- 
a $5 per bushel. Wm. Arends, Jewell, 
owa.,. 
EAR seed, yellow or white $3.50 bu.; good 
test. H. F. Becker, Elk Point, S. D. 
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. a meppnicks) Backeve equipped, medium PLYMOUTH ROCKS SEED oats and seed corn. logren, 70 
b- size atcnery, € § ror earby CKES +) ; .: acme fo x cael cents 8 r -les 5 s : 
tr of best health and purebred quality; IMPERIAL Ringlet Barred Rock eggs; a dessin eee ak oa Joalin's 
og eee on : ee one dark mating; winners; range, $8 per 100 ~ ened, reacy sow. <AIso JosIin & 
fluffy prompt service. Circular fee. Boyden $1.50 per 15; pens, $5) $6 per 15 pact nny Yellow Dent, 90-Day Yellow Dent, Silver 
mone Chick Hatchery, Boyden, Iowa. Satisfaction. Mrs. Alvin Windom, Noda- | King; best dependable varieties; all grown 
their BETTER chicks; all kinds; our low prices | way, Iowa. P here on my farm. Allen Joslin, Route 
is are wil surprise you. Pictorial catalog | FrstipLS White Rock egas: silver cup No. 3, Holstein, lowa. 
aan free. shor at meena S. Fifteenth, winners, My stock won first and sec- | VIGOROUS new land strawberry plants; 
t and Pease ° ; ond on egg production at Iowa State Fair. famous varieties; guaranteed; 50 Dun- 
4 and POULTRY $10, 100; $2.50, 15; flock eggs, $5, 100. Mrs. lay (early), 50 Gibson (midseason), $1; 
roe J. Brown, Creston, Iowa, Route No. 6. 50 Gibson, 50 Burrill (new), 25 Cooper 
arm, — ANCONAS en ————— - —— (big), 25 Eaton (late), 2 Mastodon (new 
EGGS from dark Barred Aristocrats; di- | Giant Everbearing), $2; postpaid. Keith 
HICKS from my high producing flocks, rect stock; $7, 100; special pen, $4, 15. nanan ge RP pac. ting 
—— ai & Bros. Nursery, Box Y-4, Sawyer, Mich 
Dure- headed by cockerels direct from Shep- |‘nfertile eggs replaced. Mrs. Wm. Frie- HU — a ee ee a ae 
de: WE serd $15 to $18: cams, $5 to $7. Live ae- | dow, Britt, Jowa, gy pg Fg 8 
uity. HM ivery; prepaid. Mrs. Carl Wilson, Mal- | PUREBRED White Rock eg@s, $4.50, 100; | ful for poultry and hogs: $1.40 per bu. oF 
088 ‘ern, Towa. SAA a > $4. 100 “ } - p 3 1 gs: $1.40 per bu. or 
ona, Se 200 or more, $4, 100. Culled for high pro- | 20 bu. at $1.30 bu. Sow two bu. per acre. 
d LEGHORNS duction. _ Chicks, $15, 100... Mrs. Edw. Se . , 3 .r 
» $15; risha. Walete I Davis Seed Co., Dept. B, St. Peter, Minn. 
hites, # TRAP-NESTFD and pedigreed S.C. | “Tusa, _Talrfax, “owa. SCARIFIED ready to sow Hubam seed 
, $16; White Leghorns; the famous Van Valin | PUREBRED Buff Rock eggs; rigidly $12 per bushel. Iogren oats, 70 cents 
super strain; known everywhere; every pullet culled; farm range; 15, $1.25; 100, $6. | ana Improved Giant White Jerusalem ar- 
ots of a heavy producer; no drones. Valuable | Geo. E. Ashby, Route 5, Chariton, Iowa. tichokes, $2 per peck. $7 per bushel. Paul 
0.D, Leghorn book free. Van Valin’s Leghorn | DARK Barred Rock @ggs; good layers; | B. Stickler, Centerville, Iowa. 
hery, Farm, Box 55, College Springs, lowa. well marked; $1 per 15, $6 per 105, post- SANS. Pedigree Si ag 
—.. , / SOYBEANS, Pedigree Sable or Peking 
TOM BARRON White Leghorn chicks, | paid. Smith & Brewbaker, Indianola, Ia. Ebony, Black Eyebrow; germination 98 
Red $12; eges, $5. Prepaid delivery; guaran- | FOR SALE—Prize winning purebred Buff | per cent; price, $2.50. Ask for “Soybeans 
yntest teed. Mrs. Carl Wilson, Malvern, Jowa. Rock eggs, $5 per hundred; $1 per 15. —Why—How?” Russell S. Davis, Box C, 
en to RHODE ISLAND REDS Arlo Noble, Promise City, Iowa. Clayton, Il. 
e out GRIFFIT H’S Reds; both combs; speak for RHODE ISLAND REDS ALFALFA, hardy, dry land, not irrigated. 
= themselves, with health, size, type, color, | SINGLE Comb Read hatching eggs from oa well in all parts of United States 
: eg production and prize winnings; prices pen headed by first prize ola pen cock | if dry enough. Jacobson, Formosa, 
ee might. Mrs. | E. Griffith, Sioux Rapids, | at recent state show. Bggs, $4 for 15; Kansas, 
: lowa, Route 2. others, $3. B. N. Stephenson, Tipton, Ia. | BLACK HILLS hardy seeds; Grimm and 
mwa , $3. Se son, n, Ia. us iy § s; G 
, ANT . : No. 12 alfalfa; white and yellow sweet 
souri, EGGS FOR HATCHING STANDARD bred Rose Comb Red eggs 1 ag 1 L : ¥ 
tions, and chicks; from prize winning, heavy | Clover; free samples. Sam Bober, New- 
laying strains; blood tested. ‘Rose Cot- ell, S. D. 
ANCONAS tage,’ Riverside, Iowa DUNFIBLD, the all-purpose so ; 
. tage, 21s a ’ 2 % p ybean; 
= FOR SALE—S. C. Ancona hatghing eggs; | ROSE Comb Red eggs; certified flock; germination, 85 to 90 per cent; purity, 
rs to $5 per 100, packed for shipping; from good color and type; $6 per 100. Mrs. 9942 per cent; price, sacked, $3.50 per bu. 
nmol pay winter layers. Daniel Schulz, Coul- | Harley Shaffer, Webster City, Iowa. a A. Morton, Bowen, Il. 
pass Odo Sk Comb , atching 3: lare MANCHU soybeans, 1925 crop; first class 
e su mgt mag Single Com Anconas; "ieee deep Ry 8 — $6 per Dg ——, * per , Comes 
high eges, per 100; baby chicks, $12 per ndred. arry Kurtz Cushing, lows: price, $2. per bu. alp - Mortimer, 
often, 100, Mrs. Mark Shaw, Monroe, Iowa. muna - Nitec i aca oe a Dallas Center, Iowa. 
okee, JERSEY BLACK GIANTS "good laying farm flock; $4.60 per 100, | ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent pure. $7 bu.; 
aa jinshy Black Giants; Marcy farm Mrs. Elvan Canine, Cumming, Iowa. Pc yor Ege Ret Big Sh. ‘ree. 
strain; producers of large brown eggs; . Ca = * ; ’ . » 92d, als - Ose, § 8 . 
mer= America’s best market fowl: largest ‘soft Oe ec aee aise wieeiaT Gas ear ie George Bowman, Concordia, Kan. 
yee and capons; CBES, $2. per setting, | Mrs. M. Sorlein, Bode, Iowa. : SEED CORN 
. . . Cherrington, SINGITE Camh Dhar = REID’S Yellow Dent, lowa Gold Mine 
y ‘ SINGLE Coml > Isle Fs “ - ° 
hie. Cromwell, Iowa. : own Le lag el eel ie .-- Leaming or Bloody Butcher seed corn. 
Ross LEGHORNS 15; $5 per 100. Wm, Fischer, Hinton, Ia. | Nebraska grown; germination, 90 per cent 
an. PROF. RUCKER'S White Leghorn eees SUSSEX pone Ie gong stent Se all territory 
a an chicka: ARs ; arron: , sau mes. 30 days approval. Money 
Leg- iets Cw: acne ig — Fe stn SPECKLED Sussex eggs; $9, 100; $5, 50; back if not as represented. Only $4.50 
ingle down. Guaranteed delivery: low prepaid $2, 15; fine winter layers; hens weigh per bu. Minnesota grown corn suitable 
yan- prices; egg laying contest winners: high seven pounds; roosters, nine pounds. Mr. for northern Iowa higher. Price list on 
ew wen for November and January at Glen Zac Ee, R. F. D. No. 1, Little York, a Davis Seed Co., Dept. B, St. 
2 Ellyn, Ill. Three pens in high ten at lowa pans eter, _2enn. 
ates contest and high hen to date. These are SPECKLED Sussex setting eggs; stan- GUARANTEED seed corn; early and late 
leghorns that lay in the winter; proved dard bred; good laying strain; choice varieties in ear. Our early varieties we 
by official records. Free actalog. Prof. | pen, $8.50; $6.50 per 100. Get prices on | originated in Kossuth county. Guaranteed 
white _H. Rucker, formerly poultry expert at | chicks. Charles A. Back, Alta, lowa. to be field selected, hand picked before 
yuar Missouri, lowa and Massachusetts Exper- WYANDOTTES frost and grown by us, and to be 1925 
eB iment Stations, Dept. F, Ottumwa, lowa. PUREBRED he > > ~ crop. Kept in a warm, airy place, arti- 
st Mn cid chickas Bacon White Les: heapape-v - C, White Wyandotte | ficially dried. Price list and test on re- 
is of * c 8; ron e Leg hatching eggs; Regal Dorcas strain; . , S stug y 
rp horns; large lopped comb type; culled | farm range and of healthy flock; $5 per | 2Ues% Origer & Son, Stuart, lowa. 
, and bred to lay; mated to cockerels from — Saga once ae ey UNION county, South Dakota, grown Sil- 
nion, 100. Mrs. Ingvald Olson, Moorhead, Ia. 
high record folck; eggs—$5, 105; $15 per = . ver King, Reid’s Yellow Dent and Wim- 
case. Chicks—$13, 100; 200, $25; 500, $60. GEESE ple. Crib run, 85 per cent or better. Have 
a Mrs, M. E. Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. FOR age eta poorer Mammoth Toulouse agen ay “ apg for your er 
& SINGLE C 7 Seearaer A wuaaaa goose eggs; old stock and heavy laying ion at $3.50 per bushel in quantities. Al- 
my —— Se Warne foun’ denenta, strain; 30 cents each, prepaid and in- falfa Products Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 
ant blood tested: eges, $5 per 100; special | SUTed- Mrs. Thomas Tash, Webster City, | SEED corn; Krug Utility Early Yellow 
Pens, $5 per 50; chicks, $15 per 100. J. H. Iowa. Dent, Kallal’s Improved Large Yellow 
rival, Hartshorn, Traer ally . Dent; both disease resistant, 1925 crop 
ae SHADY Nook Pealiee a SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK | germination 97 per cent; shelled, graded, 
> z , na + sacked, $4 per bushel. Frank J. Kallal, 


Leghrons; flock average of 500 hens, 146 
icks; eggs; eggs, $2 per setting, $8 per hundred. 
Shady Nook Poultry Farm, Pisgah, lowa. 

















100 YOUNG'S S. G. W. Leghorn eggs, $6, 100; 
Big, chicks, $12, 100; prepaid; heavy laying 
ices. strain. Mrs. Wilson McIntyre, Red Oak, 
aye fe Wa. 

> aa MINORCAS 

uine &.C. WHITE or Buff Minorca hatching 
ulled ges; $7 per 100; settings, $1.75; farm 
zy by Tange flocks, Amos Richardson, Delhi, 
ions lowa, 

fe cose ORPINGTONS 

a. WHITE Orpington chick and eggs; range 


flock; fine layers, mated to extra large 


























= cockerels with type and vigor; eggs, $5, 
a 105; chicks, $15; 100 per cent live deliv- 
free: EY pullets, $2; cockerels, $2-$5. Mrs. 
ioe, me Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 
PUREBRED Single Comb Buff Orpington 
pro- 082 through hatching season; fifteen, 
aes ue fifty, $3; hundred, $5.50; postpaid. 
ete. Myrtella Smith, Lorimor, Iowa. Save this 
ices paper, 
stin, loWA's champion Orpingtons; Buff and 
eemute eggs and chicks from blood tested 
— t pbition and production birds. Stoakes 
$15; aeshorn, Traer, Iowa. ___ a 
“§ SOLDEN Puff Orpington eggs; mated 
Mrs pens: prize winning cockerels; $2.50 to 
o for fifteen. Free catalog. Elizabeth 
ited psawood, Emerson, Iowa. 
nan wr BUFF Orpington eggs from healthy, 
» 19, burns type, heavy laying strain; true 
Wen, 6 cents each. Mrs. Harold Elliott, 
th eter City, Towa, 
ding 8. C BUFF Orpington eggs; good color; 





healthy layers; $1.26, 15; $5.50, 100; pre- 


d. Mrs. Ira Gongwer, Fairfax, Iowa. 














FROST proof cabbage and onion plants; 
grown in open field; strong, well rooted. 
Cabbage, damp moss packed to roots; 
each -bundle fifty plants labeled sepa- 
rately with variety name. Cabbage— 
Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field, Succession, Copenhagen Market, 
Early and Late Flatdutch; parcel post, 
prepaid; 100, 50 cents; 300, $1; 500, $1.25; 
1,000, $2; 5,000, $9.50; express collect, 5,000. 
$6.25: 10,000, $10. Onions—White Crystal 
Wax, Yellow Bermuda; parcel post, pre- 
paid, 100, 50 cents. Full count, prompt 
shipment, safe arrival, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Union Plant Co., Texarkana, Ark. 
CABBAGE Plants—My frost proof cab- 
bage plants will mature hard heads 
three weeks earlier than your home grown 
plants. Varieties—Copenhagen Market, 
Wakefields, Succession and Flat Dutch. 
Prices by parcel post, 500 for $1.25, 1,000 
for $2.25, postpaid. By express, 1,000 to 
4,000 at $i 50 per 1,000; 5,000 to 9,000 at 
$1.25 per 1,000; 10,000 and over at $1 per 
1,000. Order now. Prompt shipments, 
first-class plants. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, 
Georgia. 
HIGH yielding Funk’s Yellow Dent, 
Reids’ strain, Krug; average 95 per cent 
germination; $5.50 bu. Also Ninety and 
Hundred Day Yellow Dent. Sweet Clover, 
red, alsike, Wilson, Manchu, Ito San soy- 
beans; hardy varieties alfalfa; home- 
grown sudan grass, 6 cents lb. One hun- 
dred years seed suecess. Catalog free. 
(Funk Bros. Seed Co., Bloomington, IIL, 
Dept. WF. 
MANCHU soybeans, grown in 1925; in- 
spection and germination made by Illi- 
noise Crop Improvement Association; va- 
rietal purtty, 99.8; germination, 93. Prices 
on application. Champaign County Seed 
Association, Tolono, Il. 











Jerseyville, 

WIMPLE’S Yellow Dent seed corn, 92 to 
98 per cent test; $4 bushel; shelled and 

graded or in ear. 

factory your money refunded. 15 cents 

for sample ear. Circular and shelled sam- 

ple free. Robt. Hasson, Elk Point ,S. D 











SEED CORN—90-Day Yellow, 90-Day 
White, Reid’s Yellow Dent, developed 
from International winning corn, tested 

and ready to plant, $3.50 per bushel. 
Chester Fowler, Seed Corn Specialist, 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 

SBED CORN—High test Silver King, 


Early Murdock, Golden Jewel, and Min- 
nesota 13. Limited supplies. Already 
many sales into northern Iowa. Good seed 


corn will be worth twice what we ask 
before planting time. Davis Seed Co., 
Dept. B, St. Peter, Minn. 





FIRE dried seed corn; extra quality early 
Reids’; also choice Ninety-day Yellow 
for northern Illinois or lowa. Ear or ready 
for planter. Ten days’ test, 95 per cent 
germination; $8 per bu. W. Cc. Bryant 
Seed House, Kirkwood, Ill.; Warren Co. 





SEED corn for sale; home-grown Reid’s 
Yellow Dent, Gold Mine, Silver Mine and 





90 Yellow; every ear individually tested, 
Write for price. W. C. Rauscher, Lock- 
ridge, Iowa. 

SEED corn; Reid’s Yellow Dent, in ear; 


in crib before first freeze; four tests, 
96, 97, 98, 99; yield, 96 bushels per acre; 
weighed and ground measured. Johnson 
Bros., Riverton, Iowa. 





SEED corn, grown from disease free 

seed: high yielding strains; five stan- 
dard varieties; germination, 95 per cent; 
$4 bushel. Send for folder. Oaklawn 
Seed Farm, Chatham, Il. 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
- EBRED White Plymouth Rock 
. 7 dre ine eggs: Fishel direct; $6 a hun- 
"),0% Mrs. Joe Abild, Route 6, Des Moines, 
E Phone, Valley Junction 2310. 








IOWAR sted oats; field inspected; cleaned 
and in bags at 60 cents per bu. Write 





for sample. Chas, D. Kirkpatrick, Keota, 
Iowa. 


SERTIFIED Grimm and Cossack alfalfa 

seed; western Dakota dry land grown. 
Write for sample and price. Ed Ziltz, 
Lemmon, S. D 


Test, and if not satis-_ 





STEERS TRY MINERAL MIXTURE 

The value of a simple mineral mixture 
in feeding steers for the market will be 
reported to lowa cattle feeders at the 
annual “Hey Day” at Iowa State College, 
Ames, on April 21, as the result of one 
of a group of experiments now being 
carried on by John M. Evvard, chief in 
animal investigation. 

The basic ration for the consists 
of all the shelled corn they will eat twice 
a day, two and one-half pounds of linseed 
oil meal per day, fed on the corn silage 
twice daily, from one to two pounds of 
alfalfa to satisfy their craving for rougn- 
ness, and rock salt. The simple mineral 
mixture they eat consists of equal parts 
of natural limestone and spent bone- 
black. To 100 pounds of this is added .06 
of a pound of potassium iodide. 

A group of 1,000-pound two-year-olds 
started out the exptriment on mineral 
mixtures. At first they were fed an aver- 
age of one and one-half ounces per head 
daily. At the end of the experiment they 
will have been on feed four months. Three 
hogs are following each lot, being fed 
corn and tankage on the side, 

This is not the first year a simple min- 
eral mixture has been tried out at the 
lowa agricultural experiment station. An 
average of four other years shows that 


steers 


steers fed on a simple mineral mixture 
made gains ranging from one-twenty- 
fifth to one-half pound more per head 


daily than the check lot made. An aver- 
age of the four lots shows an average 
daily gain of one-fifth pound per head 
more than the check lot, or a total of 25 
pounds per steer. 

The cost of 100 pounds of gain averaged 
72 cents less with minerals. The cattle 
sold higher in every case, averaging 27 
cents more, while the margin per steer 
over feed cost averaged $4.75 greater than 
those which were not fed the simple min- 
eral mixture. 





THE FURROW DRILL FOR WINTER 
WHEAT IN MONTANA 
Experiments carried on at the Montana 
Agricultural College, Bozeman, Mont., and 
described in Montana Bulletin 177, show 
that in comparison with the ordinary drill 
the furrow drill, which plants the wheat 
in small, open furrows, under severe win- 
ter conditions, causes a material reduc- 
tion of winter killing and reduces injury 
due to the drifting of soil. The furrows 
and ridges made by the furrow drill were 


found to be quite effective in reducing 
soil blowing. 

Wheat sown in furrows was found to 
receive more benefit from either light or 


heavy snows than that sown with an or- 
dinary drill. Light snows drifted into the 
furrows and filled them to the top of the 
ridges, thereby protecting the plants, 
while wheat sown with an ordinary drill 
was frequently left entirely exposed to 
weather conditions following light snows. 

There was less winter injury, due to al- 
ternate freezing and thawing of wheat 
sown in furrows than of wheat seeded 
under the ordinary method. Most of the 
cracks under the furrow method of seed- 
ing occurred along the ridges, while un- 
der the ordinary method of seeding they 
occurred promiscuously thruout the drilled 
and killed or injured much of the 
Winter wheat sown with a fur- 

was found to have a tendency 
to emerge earlier than wheat sown with 
an ordinary drill, due to the more favor- 
able moisture conditions prevailing in the 
deeper furrow. The winter wheat sown 
with a furrow drill also produced greater 
yields than that sown with an ordinary 
drill, due to less winter killing. 

It was found that there is a slight dis- 
advantage in sowing spring wheat with 
a furrow drill as compared to sowing with 
the ordinary drill, since the ridges made 


area 
wheat. 
row drill 





by the furrow drill interfered more at hare 
vest time. 
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[ Veterinary 


INFECTIOUS MASTITIS 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I am having trouble with my cows’ 
udders. Last fall we bought a cow and 
noticed that she began to give bloody 
milk. She never cleared, and so we sold 
her. Later we noticed the same ailment 
in three other cows, but the milk wasn’t 
so bad. These cows dried up after we 
tried to cure them with local remedies, 
such as liniment, hot water applications, 
ete. The cows showed swollen udders; 
teat muscles would get so sore the cows 
would not allow milking. In some cases 
the udders caked and the milk would 
sometimes be stringy and thick. This 
spread and went thru seven or eight cows 
and in one case one quarter of the cow’s 
udder dried up completely. This ailment 
attacks the cows quite rapidly, affecting 
them in a night. <A milking machine is 
used.” 

Infectious mastitis is readily spread 
from infected to non-infected cows by the 

















‘ milker, and particularly by a milking ma- 


chine used from one cow to another with- 
out disinfection. The only way to check 
the spread of this disease is by hand 
milking, washing and disinfecting the 
hands after each cow is finished. * The 
local treatment you have used is good; 
in fact, the only known method. 


CONTAGIOUS ABORTION IN COWS 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“We have had three cows that have 
lost their calves and are afraid there is 
contagious abortion in the herd. Have 
lately learned that there is some of it in 
the neighborhood. Do you know of any- 
thing we can do to prevent other cows in 
the herd from losing calves?” 

You should first ascertain whether your 
cows have infectious abortion. This you 
can do by having your veterinarian draw 
blood samples from each of the cows that 
have aborted and send the same to the 
Veterinary Division, at Ames, Iowa, for a 
test, which will be made without charge. 
In the meantime, keep your aborted cows 
isolated from the rest of the herd for fear 
it is infectious abortion. 


THRUSH 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

*T have a mare that has the thrush in 
her right front foot. When I clean it out 
it has a terrible smell, and she is lame 
on that foot so T can’t work her much. 
What is the remedy?” 

Thoroly clean out the thrushy foot of 
your horse, scraping away all diseased 
hoof and other tissue to a raw bleeding 
eurface. Sprinkle over the surface a pow- 
der made of equal parts of calomel and 
fodoform. Work this into all cracks and 
tissues. Pack with cotton. Repeat treat- 
ment daily. Keep the horse in a well- 
bedded stall and out of manure. Give a 
purge of oil of aloes. 


ABORTION IN SOWS 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“T have had fcur sows lose their pigs, 
that were 60 to 80 days along. What can 
[ do?” ; 

The abortions in your herd of hogs are 
probably of the contagious type. Care 
should be used to prevent, as far as pos- 
sible the spread of the disease to the 
other sows. The aborted pigs and mem- 
branes should be burned and the abort- 
ing sows isolated and not rebred for two 
to three menths at least. Bred sooner, 
they are very apt to abort again. 


HEAVES ON THE WAY 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“T have a horse that has a cough, It 
sounds a little like a heave cough, but 
doesn’t show signs of a real defect in the 
wind. What can I do for him?” 

We suspect that the horse has heaves 
developing. Avoid waiering just before 
hard work. Feed hay that isn’t dusty, 
with oats and bran mixture moistened 
down as the grain ration. Give Fowler's 
solution, a teaspoonful a day on feed, for 
two or three weeks. 


CLIPPING TUSKS 
An Illinois subscriber writes: 
“Some of our little pigs have very sharp 


- teeth, and when they are fighting around 


they get their heads cut or get their ears 


» torn and some of them even get an eye 
hurt.” 


of bone forceps. 


~ Sharp teeth of little pigs can be clipped 

off near the gums by using a sharp pair 

Care should be taken 

to injure the gums or break the tooth 
the gum level. 





POOR JOB 
Teacher: ‘‘That's the third time you've 


Jooked on Harry’s paper.” 
; : “Well, he doesn’t write very 





WOOL MARKETING PLAN 


Producers of wool in Iowa this year are 
going to have an opportunity to try out a 
new plan of co-operative wool marketing 
which has been worked out jointly by the 
extension service of Iowa State College 
and the Iowa Fleece Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. Under the new plan, producers 
in each county or in adjacent counties will 
pool their wool at some convenient point 
and time and buyers will be invited in to 
bid on the supply, or the county pool may 
be sold thru the state pool formed by the 
Iowa Fleece Wool Growers’ Association. 

While this plan will be new in many 
counties of Iowa, selling locally by com- 
petitive bids has been practiced success- 
fully for a number of years in both Fay- 
ette and Jefferson counties. The new Iowa 
plan also has been used successfully for 
some time in Pennsylvania. 

It is suggested that each county form a 
wool growers’ organization to provide the 
machinery for deciding upon place of 
pooling, time and method of sale, and oth- 
er problems. The secretary of the Iowa 
Fleece Wool Growers’ Association will aid 
in notifying buyers of the county pools 
and if possible the dates for the county 
pooling will be arranged by circuits so 
that buyers may be allowed to go from 
one county to another to bid. 

So far as possible the state secretary 
plans to attend these local wool pools and 
assist in any way possible. He will keep 
in touch with the wool prices at the cen- 
tral markets so that the local buyers will 
not be able to club together and under- 
bid the real value of the wool. 

If the bids offered by the local buyers 
are not satisfactory, then the growers may 
consign their wool to the state pool and 
sell thru that means. If the wool is sold 
locally, it may be graded in the county at 
the time of pooling and each grower may 
witness the grading of his fleeces, 

The wool grading service, which is op- 
tional, will be given by the extension serv- 
ice of Iowa State College and the Iowa 
Fleece Wool Growers’ Association, The 
cost of the grading service will be travel- 
ing and local expense of the grader. The 
Iowa Fleece Wool Growers’ As. ciation 
will charge % cent per pound fer its aid if 
the wool is sold locally and “% cent per 
pound if the wool is consigned a:nd sold 
thru the state pool. 

Further information about the new wool 
sales plan may be secured from the county 
agent or by writing either to the extension 
service, Iowa State College, Aines, or to 
LB. J. Stewart, secretary of the Iowa 
Fleece Wool Growers Association, 2525 
East Locust street, Davenport, Iowa. 





TRACTOR COSTS AND USES IN 1925 

It cost an average of $191.86 more last 
year to operate three-plow tractors on 
west-central Illinois farms than it did to 
operate two-plow tractors on other farms 
in the same territory, according to rec- 
ords secured by the farm organization and 
management department of the College 
of Agriculture of the University of Illi- 
nois, from 52 Knox and Warren county 
farms. However, the differences in hour- 
ly operating costs were not as wide as 
this, since the three-plow machines were 
used a greater number of hours during the 
year than the.two-plow ones, 

Three-plow tractors on 24 of the 
farms ran up an average operating cost 
of $421.75 for 374 hours’ use during the 
year, while 28 two-plow tractors on the 
rest of the 52 farms had an average op- 
erating cost of $229.89 for 304 hours’ use 
during the year. This made the operating 
costs of the three-plow tractors $1.13 an 
hour, as compared to 76 cents for the two- 
plow machines. 

The fact that the three-plow tractors 
were used more hours during the year 
than the: two-plow machines can be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the larger 
machines were used much more for belt 
work and considerably more for odd draw- 
bar jobs than were the two-plow ma- 
chines, according to R. C. Ross, of the 
farm organization and management de- 
partment. The hours of tractor work in 
plowing and disking were practically the 
same for farms using three-plow tractors 
and for those using the two-plow ma- 
chines, altho the farms using the larger 
tractors had an average of 264 acres in 
crops as compared to 185 acres on farms 
using two-plow tractors. 

A summary made of the tractor records 
by Ross shows that of the 374 hours of 
work done by the three-plow tractors, 133 
were spent in plowing, 100 in disking, 42 
in miscellaneous draw-bar work and 99 in 
belt work. Of the total average operating 
cost of $421.75, depreciation accounted for 
$176.52, fuel and oil for $141.13, repairs 
for $45.40, interest on investment for 
$45.78, and labor in overhauling and keep- 
ing in condition, $12.92. No charge was 
made for the operator’s labor in running 
the tractor. 

The 304 .hours of work done by the 
two-plow tractors was divided into 130 
hours of plowing, 101 hours of disking, 33 
hours of miscellaneous draw-bar work and 
40 hours of belt work. Of the $229.89 for 
total operating costs, $92.84 went for de- 
preciation, $85.16 for fuel and oil, $23.64 
for repairs, $20.54 for interest on invest- 
ment and $7.71 for labor in overhauling 
and keeping in condition. These costs 
are typical for the livestock farms in 
west-central Illinois, altho the indivdiual 
farms may vary widely in their costs of 
tractor operation, Ross said, 
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Treat Your Corn Seed } 
Before Planting 


Benefit Now by U. 8. Government Experiences 


To offset poor seed corn and 
to insure better results from 
€00d seed, treat yourseed|with 


USPULUN 


The original organic mercury compound 
tested for three years in the United States 
and the acknowledged leader in efficiency. 


Soaking shelled corn seed in an 
Uspulun solution before planting, 


Does Not Injure Seed, 
Permits Earlier Planting, 
Prevents Soil Decay, 
Increases Germination, 
Prevents Seedling Blight, 
Increases Vigor of Plants, 


Reduces Amount of ‘“‘Down 
Corn,” 


Increases Yield, 
Improves Quality, 


§ 





Treated Untreated 


Effect of Uspulun seed treatment 
on seedling growth and vigor. Test 
conducted at the Boyce Thompson 
Institute for Plant Research, Ine, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


" - Untreated 


Increase in yield secured from 
USPULUN seed treatment. In this 
case, an increase of 34.5 per cent 
was obtained. Test conducted on 
farm of W. T. Ainsworth & Sons, 
Mason City, U1. 















One pound of Uspulun makes 25 gallons of solution, sufficient to treat 


6 bushels of seed. Adds little to cost of seed. 


package. 


Write for Booklet entitled 
“LARGER YIELDS FROM SMALLER FIELDS” 
Your nearest seed dealer carries Uspulun. 

Manufactured in the United States by 


Full directions on each 


A 
BAYER 
R 


THE BAYER COMPANY, Inc., Agricultural Department 


80 VARICK STREET 


NEW YORK, N. ¥ 





Tractor records secured from 101 Cham- 
paign county farms show that plowing 
furnished more than half the work done 
by tractors on those farms, Sixty-eight 
of these farms used two-plow tractors at 
an average net operating cost of $238.06 
for the year, while the 33 other farms 
used three-plow tractors for which the 
year’s net operating costs averaged 


| $328.54. 





POTATO SEED TREATMENT PAYS 

By immersing their potato seed into a 
solution made up of two pints of formal- 
dehyde to thirty gallons of water heated 
to a temperature of 125 degrees F., the 
farmers of Mitchell, Clayton, Dubuque, 
Scott and other counties in the northern 
part of the state have produced potatoes 
which grew to maturity disease free and 
in sound condition, says D. R. Porter, ex- 
tension plant pathologist of Iowa State 
College. 

Several of the leading potato growers in 
this part of the state attribute their suc- 
cess in raising potatoes almost entirely to 
this method of seed treatment. C. G. Go- 
clerud, of Mitchell county, reports that 
potatoes have been treated co-operatively 
with hot formaldehyde in his neighborhood 
for the past five years, at the rate of 
about 100 bushels per year. The potatoes 
are brought to a central place and are all 
treated at one time. A charge of about 5 
cents per bushel is made to cover the cost 
of treating. Hoyt E. Buttolph, another 
farmer of Mitchell county, says that he 
has reduced the scab in his potatoes from 
30 to 5 per cent by the hot formaldehyde 
treatment. 

Potato growers in northern Iowa have 
found that the formaldehyde treatment 


| eliminates many of the common disease’ 
which affect potatoes, such as scab, seurt, 
and blackleg. Mr. Porter states that one 
of the most important points in favor of 
the formaldehyde treatment is that it 
comparatively inexpensive and very ef 
fective. 





ELECTRICAL TREATMENT FAILS TO 
INFLUENCE PLANT GROWTH 


For a great many years, 


to determine what influence electricity 
might have on plant development. 
of these experiments indicate that the 
growth of plants can be 
creased by electrical treatments, but 

the many such tests conducted by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 


action Whatever to the electrical treat 
ment, either on the seeds during germina- 
tion or on the plants themselves. 

In the department tests, the electri 


voltage used being approximately 50,00 
volts. The wires: were kept charged from 
late afternoon to early morning, for # 
total period of 655 hours, from June 20 @ 
September 16. 
conducted over a period of eight years 
but no well-defined increase in PI 
growth could be detected when compared 
avith the check plots. These experiments 
are described and the conclusions b 

out in Department Bulletin No. 1 
“Blectroculture,” which may be 

free from the United States Dep: 





of Agriculture, Washington, D, C. 


experiments 7 
have been conducted in various countries 


Some. = 


materially im — 


have failed to show any consistent Te — 


applications were made by means of 4 © 
charged network placed over the growing 
crops high enough to permit of cultiva- — 
tion with horse-drawn implements, thé ~ 


‘a 


Such experiments were — 
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tes CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORTHORNS 
way 25—Carroll County Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ Association, Carroll, Iowa; W. E. 
roeder, Manager, Arcadia, Iowa. 
Jone 22—Sprucemead Farm, Sheldon, Ia.; 
j, A. Benson, Prop. 
HOLSTEINS 
6 and 7—Clark’s Holstein Classic, 
nd du Lac, Wis.; J. R. Garver, Man- 
‘gger, Madison, 8. 
ri] 8 and 9—Clark’s Holstein Classic, 
West Salem, Wis.; J. R. Garver, Man- 
ager, Madison, Wis. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
bac. 13—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 





Jowa. a 
Feb. 9—-B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


lowa. _ M 
yar. 4B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


 Jowa. 











| WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 
{ FIELDMEN 


H. M. Yoder, Care Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, Des Moines, lowa. 
Holmes Cantine, Cherokee, lowa. 


Frank O. Storrs, Care Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, towa. 


The above named gentlemen look 
after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The putf- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 


puying. They are all good judges of 
livestock, of al} the breeds. hey visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 4 


hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying Nvestock of any kind, 
‘tare welcome to their services. There 
‘jare no charges. You may want a herd 
‘ibull of a certain.line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
«an help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
astallion or a ram. Our fiel€dmen will 
‘Thelp you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send vour sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
dled carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite our subscribers to take 
advantage of their services any time 
they desire. Teil us what you want, 
and we will ask them to help you get 
jt, Address all communications to 

Livestock Dert., Wallaces’ Farmer, 

Des Moines, lowa 














Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than y of the week preceding date 
Of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
shove also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
iieation or special position. Our pages begin wo go 
to the el yper on Wed day morning and no 
¢hanges can be made after pages are made up. New 
ivertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
a late as Monday morning of the week of 











Field Notes 


SHORTHORNS AND POLLED SHORT- 
HORNS 


One hundred and seven head of Scotch 
Shorthorns and fifty head of Polled Short- 
horns will be sold at public auction at the 
sockyards, South Omaha, Neb., March 31 
éid April 1. See advertisement of H. C. 

cKelvie, Lincoln, Neb., sale manager, in 
this issue. Those desiring good bulls and 
females of these two great breeds should 
plan to attend.—Advertising Notice. 

SAMUELSONS’ DUROCS 

Messrs. B. A. Samuelson & Son, the 
foted Duroc breeders of Kiron, Iowa, have 
caimed October 13, February 9 and March 
{ for their annual, public sales the com- 
Ing season. Just now they are making a 
Specialty of selling fall boars. They have 
fifty head of the most extraordinarily good 
bears it has been our privilege to see 

_‘ywhere for many years, of any breed. 

Among recent buyers of boars are: J. W. 
Gailey, Battle Creek, Iowa, at $100; J. J. 
Mersman, Carroll, lowa, $100; E. Curless, 
Monroe City, Mo., $75; L. A. Webb, Shan- 
ton City, Iowa, $75; H. C. Baker, Weldon, 
Jowa, $75; I. H. Houser, State Center, 
lowa, $50. AN fall boars are by Wildfire 
land High’s Rival, both first prize boars. 


Among those now offered are three full 
rothers to the junior champion at Sioux 
City last fall, and also three that are full 
brothers in blood to the champion. They 


Will weigh around 250 pounds and without 
an Ounce of surplus flesh. They are real 
's. Their type and color are the last 
Word in Durocs. They look like herd 
Ts Ought to look. Go and see them. 
Note Messrs. Samuelsons’ card in this 
Issue. Holmes Cantine, Adv. 





FURTHER INCREASE IN ARGENTINE 
CORN ACREAGE 

The Argentine corn acreage is now 
Placed at 10,618,000 acres, instead of 10,- 
526,000 acres reported in the first esti- 
—_" according to advices received by 
€ United States Department of Agri- 
culture from the International Institute 
Agriculture. 

This is a record area, and with an av- 
rage yield the crop would amount to 
oe 250,000,000 bushels, not far short of 
hglumper 1923-24 harvest of 276,000,000 
Ushels, 

ie largest outturn of corn ever ob- 
} ned in Argentina was in the year 1914- 
5, when production amounted to 325,000,- 
0 bushels, 






























































2 P@OLAND-CHINAS 
GOVERNMENT REPORT OF CORN LEFT ON FARMS, MARCH 1 
The following table presents a government report of corn reserves on farms POLAND CHINA GILTS 
in mid-west states on March 1. combined with percentages of crop moved from of prize winning ancestors weighing 850 to 480 Ibs. 
counties where raised: bred to farrow in March and April to our tw prize 
ata winners New Armistice and The Master. 
Plece, are the get of Valley King, Answer’s Equal 
cas ee . ls _ and Kew Armistice. | More | wm for the 
3 a be money than can elsewhere ey are c 
53 <3 ns ¥ — - gilts. Write or come and see ¥ case 
aD & B ° Ogsn 
ce aS | 2S | eh tease Stanley Addy, Marcus, la. 
SE SE ; 8 6 ove | oek 9 
STATE 2° ae | Ses | BES] BES 
E FE FS | gp2| gee |) Real Quality Poland China Gilts 
ES aS Eas | aré aie a la an na 
“wo “19 1b ae ; 355 For Sale. Bred to The Lead for March and 
gS §2 gs | 53) 3 7 5 2 E April farrow. Buy sows early. or rice and des- 
= ae On | On~ | BS | Sto cription write. Mi. P. Hancher, Ife, Iowa 
Ohio 24,985] 58,279) 20 || 16 
Indiana 99 34,176 71,990 5 | 22 
Illinois 2} 1091231, 128,531] 40 | «36 BR E D Ss Oo WwW Ss 
DRO. Wunees wameaucereeeuus 53,330 29,717 45,109} 18 | 1 We offer choice sows and gilts bred to Matader 
BINS 5 13d Win a baa Geshaatoqaae wi aie awe 253.653 97,772] 190,753) 26 | 27 and Cymesure, our two eutstanding herd boars. 
MEMMUEL 6 ‘ov cxciccteotvatmeasieswes 94,629) 56,160 72,196} 16 | 11 Quality throughout. Prices right. Everything im- 
TROUIMONO: occcncus saws beceaneerces | 113,568] 69,031] 102,318} 26 34 mune. JOHNSON BROS., Lesiie, lowa. 
United States total ......... | 1,318,793! 759,471! 1,175,403) 19.8} 19.4 Cash Boy ot rd Bo Axtell 
By On Boy e ars By Noxall 
tr choice pigs of Sept. and Oct. farrow, either sex, 
The condition of the early crop, the In- ; course, results when the pipe becomes | P#!™® © trios. Gilts bred for September farrow. 


stitute says, is satisfactory, but that of 
the late crop is somewhat unfavorable. 
However, warm wet weather is reported 
for a recent week, which should be par- 
ticularly favorable for the late crop. 

Consumption requirements are roughly 
placed at 80,000,000 bushels. Should the 
crop this year amount to 260,000,000 bush- 
els, there would be an exportable surplus 
of 170,0000,000 bushels. 





LESS POULTRY, MEAT AND BUTTER 
IN STORAGE—MORE APPLES 
AND EGGS 


Smaller cold storage holdings of frozen 
poultry, meats and creamery butter, and 
larger stocks of apples and eggs on March 
1, compared with March 1 a year ago, are 
reported by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Total stocks of frozen poultry are esti- 
mated at 95,857,000 pounds, compared with 
130,513,000 pounds on Mareh 1, 1925, and 
a five-year average of 101,045,000 pounds. 
Total stocks of meat are placed at 747,- 
22,000 pounds, compared with 1,099,621,- 
000 pounds a year ago and a five-year 
average of 987,786,000 pounds. 

Stocks of creamery butter were slight- 
ly less than on the same date last year, 
but above the five-year average. The es- 
timate of 26,321,000 pounds of creamery 
butter on March 1 is compared with 28,- 
789,000 pounds last year, and a five-year 
average of 19,446,000 pounds. 

There were 75,000 cases of eggs in cold 
storage March 1, compared with 21,000 
cases a year ago, and a five-year average 
of 27,000 cases. Holdings of frozen eggs 
totaled 24,174,000 pounds, compared with 
11,364,000 pounds a year ago and a five- 
year average of 16,926,000 pounds. 

Stocks of apples are in excess of last 
year’s holdings. There were 2,292,000 
barrels and 7,844,000 boxes in storage on 
March 1, compared with 1,803,000 barrels 
and 5,266,000 boxes a year ago. 





ICE CREAM CONSUMPTION 
INCREASED 


The consumption of ice 
United States has increased from 1.04 
gallons a year per person in 1910 to 2.8 
gallons in 1925, the Department of Agri- 
culture has announced. Per capita con- 
sumption in 1924 was 2.5 gallons. The 
total quantity of ice cream consumed last 
year is estimated at 322,729,000 gallons, 
compared with 285,550,000 gallons in 1924 
and 260,000,000 gallons in 1920. 

Increased consumption is said to be due 
largely to improvement in quality and 
to nation-wide educational campaigns on 
the food value of ice cream. The popu- 
larity of ice cream has increased rapidly 
in England, Germany and some other 
countries. England is reported to have 
increased consumption more than 100 per 
cent in the past year. 

Figures below show the per capita con- 
sumption since 1910 in the United States: 


cream in the 


Year Gallons Year Gallons 
AUDIO wcccecsoese 1.04 TODD cececosnccccante 
BONG .cccccecces 1.68 NOS. accacctosces 2.28 
TOG cccccoasssGe . IORS vecnesdenns 2.43 
Derr 1923 eoccccee 2.68 
TOUS .cccctocecsmeee WORD ccvéanecaen 2.50 
BOLD ccvcecseves 2.49 1925. ccccosecessdeal 





CHICK BROODER CAN BE OPERATED 
WITH SOFT COAL AND COKE 
According to poultry experts at the 
College of Agriculture, Urbana, IIl., chick- 
en raisers using coal burning brooder 
stoves, who are unable to get hard coal, 
will find that a mixture of soft coal and 
coke, containing one-third to one-half of 
the latter, can be used with good results 
and the stove pipe will not be so likely to 
clog as when soft coal is used alone. A 
high grade screened coal of medium or 
chestnut size should be used rather than 
a grade which contains a large percentage 
of large lumps or too fine material. Coal 
that forms clinkers is objectionable. 
“With soft coal, the stove may need to 
be fired at least three times daily and 
once late in the evening, to get the best 
results. A stove with a four or five-inch 
stove pipe and a large coal hopper is bet- 
ter adapted to the use of soft coal than 





one with a small three-inch stove pipe 
and a small coal hopper. Poor draft, of 


partially clogged, and it is recommended 
therefore, that the pipe be cleaned as 
often as once a Week. There are stoves 
on the market which are especially adapt- 
ed to the use of soft coal. 

‘Regardless of the kind of fuel that is 
used, the brooder stove should be tested 
at least 48 hours before the chicks are 
placed in the brooder house.” 


ene = 


107 Scotch Shorthorns 
50 Polled Shorthorns 


At Auction in the Eleventh Annual 
Spring Combination Sale in 


South Omaha, Neb., Wed. and 
Thursday March 31 and 
April 1, 1926 


A high clase offering of breeding cattie. 
Good ages, desirable colors and well 
bred. A big sale with entries to meet the 
demands of both breeders and farmers. 
Shipping costs are low. Be There, 


H. C. McKELVIE, Sale Manager 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Cols.-Kraschel & Thompson, Auctioneers. 


HORSES 


BELGIANS AND PERCHERONS 


60 newly imported }- Aiken 


















stalifons from Belg- 
fum and France and 
60 native bred stal.& 
lions, ages 3 to 6 years 
old. We can show you 
100 stallions that will 
weigh 100 tons. Large 
selection of first class 
two-year-olds and a 
few good aged breed- 
ing stallions for sale 
cheap. erms. 
HOLBERT FARMS 

Greeley, la. & Wenona,i. 





ar JACKS 
Mammoth Jacks—Percheron Stallions 


Large selection registered Black Mam- 
moth Jacks of breeding ages Registered. 
Black Percheron stallions coming 2-yrs. 
old by a 2450-lb prize-winning sire. 

Fred Chandler, R.7, Chariton, Ia. 


JERSEYS 


er 


lowa State College 


offers Jersey bulls, bred in the purple, 
from high record dams. Herd ac- 
credited. Address 


Dairy Husbandry Dept., 

















Ames, lowa 


Jas. D. Zhorne, R. F. D. 3, Tama, ta. 





SPOTTED POLAND.OCHINAS. 


FALL BOARS 


By Spotted Armistice for sale, very choice. 
Cholera immune. Priced right. 


T. M. HAYDEN, Creston, lowa 
TWO BOARS—For Sale 


We offer The Anchor, second prize Senior 
yearling lowa State Fair 1925. This is a good breed- 
ing boar, and a June 1925 boar by Waldfire, he isa 
great boar prospect. Write for prices. 

D. V. Crawford 4 Sons, Earlham, lowa. 


Real herd boars—yes, show boars and many to pick 
from after sharp culling. Weight, 200 to 260 ibs. Sires, 
Wildfire 1, first at Des Moines, and High’ 
Rival, twice first at Sioux City. Try a REAL boar. 
B. A. Samuelson & Son, (Sac Co.) Kiron, ia. 


CHESTER WHITES 


Lonellen Farms Chester Whites 


We furnish: Bestof breeding — Quality — Satis- 
faction—Courteous treatment. Write us your wants. 


McKINLEY BROS. & SONS, Meirose, lowa 
TAMWORTES 


Tamworth Sows 


Bred sows are scarce, buy now and save money. 
I have the type and quality you iike Write for 
prices. A. B. Augustine, Hese Mill, lewa 


TAMWORTH BOARS 


One extra fine yearling boar, a show prospect, one 
fall pig as good. Big growthy boare for crose breed- 
ing. Can supply open fal! gilts, individuals or groups. 
All double treated. + mile west Johnston Station. 
J.J. Newlin, rimes, lowa 


BAMPSHIRES 
offered of Wickwire and 


Hamshire Bred Gilts Maplewood breeding. Bred 


to Mike Pershing by Pershing Over. Thrifty, well 
marked. ©. K. EWEN, Callender, lowa. 






































SHORTHRORNES. 


Sunnydale Shorthorns 


A emall but choice herd of Scotch Shorthorns 
headed by Villager’s Image. Am offering a choice 
roan buil 12 months old by Villager’s Image and out 
of a Fair Queen cow. Some choice bull calves com- 
ing on for next fall and winter trade. Herd federal 
accredited. 
¥. A. CLARA, Laurens, lewa 


YOUNG SCOTCH BUL 


by the Uppermii! bul! Vill ager’s Leader by Villager’s 
Coronet. Few real herd headers—one Marr C 
The thick, low legged, heavy bone sort with charac- 
ter. Let us tell you more. Write or call en 

Cc. N. STENBERG, Buffale Center, Ia. 


POLLED SHORTSORENS 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


Weare offering some nice balls from 8 to14 months 
old, reds and roans. 1! white 8 month calf. Accred- 
ited herd. Scotch families. Also females. 

Ss. B. Budson 4 Son, Kt. 5, Knoxville, Ia. 


SCOTCH POLLED HERD BULLS 


Shorthorn Polled Bulls of very finest quality. One 
& proved sire of worth; a roan Golden Drop by Scotch 
Dale Superior; 2 years. Have reds and roans that 

















will please good judges. 
J.T. Ferguson & Sons, 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


Best Scoteh breeding, Accredited herd. Farm 
joins town. Visit farm or write your wants. 
MH. L. BRYON & SONS, Laurens, lowa 


AUCTION EERS 


Laurens, lowa 

















BOLSTEINS. 


MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEINS 


Young bulls offered—calves to 12 and 18 months. 
Very choice epecimens and from ancesters of milk 
records. Herd federal accredited. It is hardly pos- 
sible for you to get elaewhere such values as we are 
offering. Hd. Kensink, (Sioux Co.) Hospers, Ia. 











J. A. BENSON 


LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER 
Rates $35 and $50 
Sheldon, lowa 


BE A MASTER AUCTIONEER 








Registered Holstein Bulls 


Ready for service. From high producing dame. 
(Bloodlines of world champtons.) At farmers prices. 
Federal Accredited berd. Write or come and see us. 

-%. Leaverson & Son, Granger, Ia. 





GUERNSEY 


YEARLING GUERNSEY BULLS—For Saie 


Dams A. R. Record 600 to 800 Ibs. butterfat. Bale list. 
Linwood Guernsey Farm, Homer Rundell, Livingston, Wis. 








Please refer to this paper when writing. 








lete Home Study Course. All students suc- 
cessful. Catalog free. Also reonal instruction. 
Short course for graduates of ALL schools. 
Auctioneers’ Schoel of Experience 
307 Whitaker Bidg., Davenport, lowa 


W.G. KRASCHEL sconcreee 
eGe 


eg 
[.E. Stickelman Livestock Auctioneer 
H. J. MCMURRAY 


LIVE oreer 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 











AUCTIONEE 


























Isn't THIS the Kind of Farm 
| Buildings You Are Looking For? 


Use Hollow 
Tile for 


Residences 
Garages 

rns 
Hog Houses 
Poultry Houses 
Silos 
Cattle Sheds {:; Ral HE - 
Machine Sheds Se on aa ain . 
Corn Cribs Be NA my 
Granaries it] jt t a tH oad fh c 


‘S00 or 
Root Cellars — 4 
Ice oist y : ‘eg 





» 


Milk Houses : jg 
Cisterns 
Manure Pits 
Grain Elevators 
Creameries 
Fences 
Partitions 
Floors 
Foundations 


-~and many other 





OU are probably planning to erect one or more new farm 

buildings this coming season. Have you given thought to 
the kind of materials you are going to use, as well as to the ar- 
rangement of the buildings? Both must go hand in hand if you 
are to get real satisfaction from your investment. 


As you look ahead to the completed building, aren’t these the 
things that you want: a building that shall have been economical 
to construct; a building that shall represent the utmost in serv- 
iceability and efficiency; a building that when completed shall be 
free from unnecessary repairs, painting and heavy upkeep expense? 


Such a building is most easily constructed with Hollow Building 
Tile. Hollow Building Tile is a hard-burned, manufactured clay 
product, Each unit contains large air spaces. When laid up in a 
wall, it provides efficient insulation. Because the units are large, 
Hollow Tile lays up quickly, saving cost of labor and material. 
The exterior is at all times pleasing and remains that way with- 
out the need of painting. 


Hollow Tile buildings are recommended by their users because they 
last as long as the farm. They are easy to keep clean and to keep 
free from vermin and rodents. Hollow Tile buildings are health- 
ful. They are cool in summer, easily heated in winter, and per- 
mit perfect ventilation. For live stock raising, there is no better 
material. For grain storage they are unsurpassed. For resi- 
dence construction, Hollow Tile has never been excelled. And, best 
of all, they do not cost you a cent more than buildings constructed 
of inferior materials. 


f i fey 


This Face Tile residence is fire safe and healthtul. 
is appearance is as good today as when it was built. 
ts resale value is surprisingly high. The cost of the 
Hollow Tile necessary for its construction was $375. 





Hollow Tile hog houses make early farrowing safe 
and profitable. Pigs housed in it grow faster, thrive 
better and can be ready for the early fall market 
when prices are highest. The Face Tile for this effi- 
cient, attractive hog house, cost only $150. 
floor, constructed of 4x12x12 tile, cost $71.38, 


A Hollow Tile barn_and silo makes better live 
stock raising possible. The barn is cool in, summer, 
warm and comfortable in winter, and is free from 
drafts and dampness, The Hollow Tile for the barn 
cost $610, and for the silo $262, 





Go to your lumber dealer and ask him for plans and suggestions, 
and an estimate of cost. He will be glad to advise you. If you 
want more information about Hollow Tile structures and their ad- 
vantages on the farm, write for our big illustrated book entitled, 
“Hollow Tile Farm Buildings.” It is interesting, full, of pictures 
of all kinds of buildings and gives you all the facts that you want. 
It will be sent to you without obligation, 


IOWA CLAY PRODUCTS ASS’N 
311 Insurance Exchange Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 


In this Hollow Tile corn crib, it is possible to 
et full value from your corn. It cures better, grad 
igher and is not subject to the destruction caus 

by rats. This size crib holds 5,900 bushels of corm 
and 5 600 bushels of oats and the Hollow Tile costs 
only $1,115, 


Leading notes raisers everywhere have adopted 
Hollow Tile use they fotind that it made the hens 
healthier and thus increased production, The Hollow 
Tile for this modern poultry house cost only $090.76. 


The picture below was 


Make Wet Lands Productive 


Everywhere, in almost every county, there are hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of spots that are too wet for 
profitable farming. They cannot be worked in early 
spring. When the heat of summer comes, they bake 
and crack, and year after year they hardly yield 
enough to pay the taxes, much less produce crops 
sufficient to pay for labor and investment. 


With hard-burned clay drain tile, you can turn these 
into productive acres. You can raise bumper crops 
on lands that formerly were barren. The cost is 
small, compared with the benefits you secure. Talk 
to your lumber dealer today about tile draining your 
wet spots this spring, 


The picture above was 
taken on undrained land. It 
shows a poor stand and an 
equally poor yield, 


taken but a few rods away. 
The character of the land 
was exactly the same as 
that of the other picture, 
but because it had been tile 
drained it was yielding a 
splendid crop. 








